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THE FUTURE OF THE NOVEL 
By Henry JAMES 


BEGINNINGS, a8 we all know, are usually small things, but con- 
tinuations are not always strikingly great ones, and the place 
occupied in the world by the prolonged prose fable has become, in 
our time, amony the incidents of literature, the most surprising 
example to be named of swift and extravagant growth, a develop- 
ment beyond the measure of every early appearance. It is a form 
that has had a fortune so little to have been foretold at its cradle. 
The germ of the comprehensive epic was more recognisable in the 
frst barbaric chant than that of the novel as we know it to-day 
in the first anecdote retailed to amuse. It arrived, in truth, the 
novel, late at self-consciousness; but it has done its utmost ever 
since to make up for lost opportunities. The flood at present 
swells and swells, threatening the whole field of letters, as would 
often seem, with submersion. It plays, in what may be called the 
passive consciousness of inany persons, a part that directly marches 
with the rapid increase of the multitude able to possess itself in 
one way and another of the bovk. The book, in the Anglo-Saxon 
world, is almost everywhere, and it 18 in the form of the volumin- 
ous prose fable that we see it penetrate easiest and farthest. 
Penetration appears really to be directly aided by mere mass and 
bulk. There is an immense public, if public be the name, in- 
articulate, but abysmally absorbent, for which, at ita hours of ease, 
the printed volume has no other association. This public—the 
public that subscribes, borrows, lends, that picks up in one way 
and another, sometimes even by purchase—grows and grows each 
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year, and nothing is thus more apparent than that of all the 
recruits it brings to the book the most numerous by far are those 
that it brings to the “story.” 

This number has gained, in our time, an augmentation from 
three sources in particular, the first of which, indeed, is perhaps * 
but a comprehensive name for the two others. The diffusion of 
the rudiments, the multiplication of common schools, has had 
moré and more the effect of making readers of women and of the 
very young. Nothing is so striking in a survey of this field, and 
nothing to be so much borne in mind, as that the larger part of 
the great multitude that sustains the teller and the publisher of 
tales is constituted by boys and girls; by girls in especial, if we 
apply the term to the later stages of the life of the innumerable 
women who, under modern arrangements, increasingly fail to 
marry—fail, apparently, even, largely, to desire to. It is not too 
much to say of many of these that they live in a great measure by 
the immediate aid of the novel—confining the question, for the 
moment, to the fact of consumption alone. The literature, as it 
may be called for convenience, of children is an industry that 
occupies by itself a very considerable quarter of the scene. Great 
fortunes, if not great reputations, are made, we learn, by writing 
for schoolboys, and the period during which they consume the 
compound artfully prepared for them appears—as they begin 
earlier and continue later—to add to itself at both ends. This 
helps to account for the fact that public libraries, especially those 
that are private and money-making enterprises, put into circula- 
tion more volumes of “stories” than of all other things together 
of which volumes can be made. The published statistics are extra- 
ordinary, and of a sort to engender many kinds of uneasiness. The 
sort of taste that used to be called “ good” has nothing to do with 
the matter: we are so demonstrably in presence of millions for 
whom taste is but an obscure, confused, immediate instinct. In 
the flare of railway bookstalls, in the shop-fronts of most book- 
sellers, especially the provincial, in the advertisements of the 
weekly newspapers, and in fifty places besides, this testimony to 
the general preference triumphs, yielding a good-natured corner at 
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most to a bunch of treatises on athletics or sport, or a patch of 
theology old and new. 

The case is so marked, however, that illustrations easily over- 
flow, and there is no need of forcing doors that stand wide open. 
What remains is the interesting oddity or mystery—the anomaly 
that fairly dignifies the whole circumstance with its strangeness: 
the wonder, in short, that men, women, and children should have 
so much attention to spare for improvisations mainly so arbitrary 
and frequently so loose. That, at the first blush, fairly leaves us 
gaping. This great fortune then, since fortune it seems, has been 
reserved for mere unsupported and unguaranteed history, the 
inexpensive thing, written in the air, the record of what, in any 
particular case, has not been, the account that remains responsible, 
at best, to “documents” with which we are pratically unable to 
collate it. This is the side of the whole business of fiction on which 
it can always be challenged, and to that degree that if the general 
venture had not become in such a manner the admiration of the 
world it might but too easily have become the derision. It has 
in truth, I think, never philosophically met the challenge, never 
found a formula to inscribe on its shield, never defended its 
position by any better argument than the frank, straight blow: 
“Why am I not so unprofitable as to be preposterous? Because I 
can do that. There!” And it throws up from time to time some 
purely practical masterpiece. There is nevertheless an admirable 
minority of intelligent persons who care not even for the master- 
pieces, nor see any pressing point in them, for whom the very form 
itself has, equally at its best and at its worst, been ever a vanity 
and a mockery. This class, it should be added, is beginning to be 
visibly augmented by a different circle altogether, the yroup of the 
formerly subject, but now estranged, the deceived and bored, those 
for whom the whole movement too decidedly fails to live up to its 
possibilities. There are people who have loved the novel, but who 
actually find themselves drowned in its verbiage, and for whom, 
even in some of its approved manifestations, it has become a terror 
they exert every ingenuity, every hypocrisy, to evade. The in- 
different and the alienated testify, at any rate, almost as much as 
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the omnivorous, to the reign of the great ambiguity, the enjoyment 
of which rests, evidently, on a primary need of the mind. The 
novelist can only fall back on that—on his recognition that man’s 
constant demand for what he has to offer is simply man’s general 
appetite for a picture. The novel is of all pictures the most com- 
prehensive and the most elastic. It will stretch anywhere—it will 
tuke in absolutely anything. All it needs is a subject and a 
painter. But for its subject, magnificently, it has the whole 
human consciousness. And if we are pushed a step farther back- 
ward, and asked why the representation should be required when 
the object represented is itself mostly so accessible, the answer to 
that appears to be that man combines with his eternal desire for 
more experience an infinite cunning as to getting his experience as 
cheaply as possible. He will steal it whenever he can. He likes 
to live the life of others, yet is well aware of the points at which it 
nay too intolerably resemble his own. The vivid fable, more than 
anything else, gives him this satisfaction on easy terms, gives him 
knowledge abundant yet vicarious. It enables him to select, to 
take and to leave; so that to feel he can afford to neglect it he 
inust have a rare faculty, or great opportunities, for the extension 
of experience—by thought, by emotion, by energy—at first hand. 
Yet it is doubtless not this cause alone that contributes to the 
contemporary deluge; other circumstances operate, and one of 
them is probably, in truth, if looked into, something of an abate- 
ment of the great fortune we have been called upon to admire. The 
high prosperity of fiction has marched, very directly, with another 
“sign of the times,” the demoralisation, the vulgarisation of 
literature in general, the increasing fainiliarity of all such methods 
of communication, the making itself supremely felt, as it were, of 
the presence of the ladies and children—by whom I mean, in 
other words, the reader irretlective and uncritical. If the novel, 
in fine, has found itself, socially speaking, at such a rate, the book 
par excellence, so on the other hand the book has in the same 
degree found itself a thing of small ceremony. So many ways of 
preducing it easily have been discovered that it is by no means the 
occasional prodigy, for good or for evil, that it was taken for in 
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simpler days, and has therefore suffered a proportionate discredit. 
Almost any variety is thrown off and taken up, handled, admired, 
ignored by too many people, and this, precisely, is the point at 
which the question of its future becomes one with that of the 
future of the total swarm. How are the generations to face, at all, 
the monstrous multiplications? Any speculation on the further 
development of a particular variety is subject to the reserve that 
the generations may at no distant day be obliged formally to decree, 
and to execute, great clearings of the deck, great periodical efface- 
ments and destructions. It fills,in fact, at moments the expectant 
ear, a8 we watch the progress of the ship of civilisation—the huge 
splash that must mark the response to many an imperative, 
unanimous “Overboard!” What at least is already very plain is 
that practically the great majority of volumes printed within a 
year cease to exist as the hour passes, and give up by that circum- 
stance all claim to a career, to being accounted or provided for. 
In speaking of the future of the novel we must of course, therefore, 
be taken as limiting the inquiry to those types that have, for 
criticism, a present and a past. And it is only superficially that. 
confusion seems here to reign. The fact that in England and in 
the United States every specimen that sees the light may look for 
a “review ” testifies merely to the point to which, in these countries, 
ilterary criticism has sunk. The review is in nine causes out of ten 
an effort of intelligence as undeveloped as the ineptitude over 
which it fumbles, and the critical spirit, which knows where it is 
concerned and where not, is not touched, is still less compromised, 
by the incident. There are too many reasons why newspapers 
must live. 

So, as regards the tangible type, the end is that in its un- 
defended, its positively exposed state, we continue to accept it, 
conscious even of a peculiar beauty in an appeal made from a footing 
so precarious. It throws itself wholly on our generosity, and very 
often indeed gives us, by the reception it meets, 4 useful measure 
of the quality, of the delicacy, of many minds. There is to my 
sense no work of literary, or of any other, art, that any human 
being is under the smallest positive obligation to “like.” There 
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igs no woman—no matter of what loveliness—in the presence of 
whom it is anything but a man’s unchallengeably own affair that 
he is “in love” or out of it. It is not a question of manners; 
vast is the margin left to individual freedom ; and the trap set by 
the artist occupies no different ground—Robert Louis Stevenson 
has admirably expressed the analogy—from the offer of her charms 
by the lady. There only remain infatuations that we envy and 
emulate. When we do respond to the appeal, when we are caught 
in the trap, we are held and played upon; so that how in the 
world can there no? still be a future, however late in the day, for a 
contrivance possessed of this precious secret? The more we 
consider it the more we feel that the prose picture can never be at 
the end of its tether until it loses the sense of what it can do. It 
can do simply everything, and that is its strength and its life. Its 
plasticity, its elasticity are infinite; there is no colour, no 
extension it may not take from the nature of its subject or the 
temper of its craftsman. “It has the extraordinary advantage—a 
piece of luck scarcely credible—that, while capable of giving an 
impression of the highest perfection and the rarest finish, it moves 
in a luxurious independence of rules and restrictions. Think ag 
we may, there 1s nothing we can mention as a consideration out- 
side itself with which it must square, nothing we can name as one 
of its peculiar obligations or interdictions. It must, of course, hold 
our attention and reward it, it must not appeal on false pretences ; 
but these necessities, with which, obviously, disgust and dis- 
pleasure interfere, are not peculiar to it—all works of art have 
them in common. For the rest it has so clear a field that if it 
perishes this will surely be by its fault—by its superficiality, in 
other words, or its timidity. One almost, for the very love of it, 
likes to think of its appearing threatened with some such fate, in 
order to figure the dramatic stroke of its revival under the touch 
of a life-giving master. The temperament of the artist can do so 
much for it that our desire for some exemplary felicity fairly 
demands even the vision of that supreme proof. If we were to 
linger on this vision long enough, we should doubtless, in fact, be 
brought to wondering—and still for very loyalty to the form 
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itself—whether our own prospective conditions may not before too 
long appear to many critics to call for some such happy coup on 
the part of a great artist yet to come. 

, There would at least be this excuse for such a reverie: that 
speculation is vain unless we confine it, and that for ourselves the 
most convenient branch of the question is the state of the industry 
that makes its appeal to readers of English. From any attempt 
to measure the career still open to the novel in France I may be 
excused, in so narrow a compass, for shrinking. The French, as a 
result of having ridden their horse much harder than we, are at a 
different stage of the journey, and we have doubtless many of their 
stretches and baiting-places yet to traverse. But if the range 
grows shorter from the moment we drop to inductions drawn only 
from English and American material, I am not sure that the 
answer comes sooner. I should have at all events—a formidably 
large order—to plunge into the particulars of the question of the 
present. If the day 7s approaching when the respite of execution 
for almost any book is but a matter of mercy, does the English 
novel of commerce tend to strike us as a production more and more 
equipped by its high qualities for braving the danger? It would 
be impossible, I think, to make one’s attempt at an answer to that 
riddle really interesting without bringing into the field many 
illustrations drawn from individuals—without pointing the moral 
with names both sonspicuous and obscure. Such a freedom would 
carry us, here, quite too far, and would moreover only encumber 
the path. There is nothing to prevent our taking for granted all 
sorts of happy symptoms and splendid promises—so long, of course, 
I mean, as we keep before us the general truth that the future of 
fiction is intimately bound up with the future of the society that 
produces and consumes it. In a society with a great and diffused 
literary sense the talent at play can only be a less negligible thing 
than in a society with a literary sense barely discernible. In a 
world in which criticism is acute and mature such talent will find 
itself trained, in order successfully to assert itself, to many more 
kinds of precautionary expertness than in a society in which the 
art I have named holds an inferior place or makes a sorry figure. 
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A community addicted to reflection and fond of ideas will try 
experiments with the “story” that will be left untried in a com- 
munity mainly devoted to travelling and shooting, to pushing 
trade and playing football. There are many judges, doubtless, 
who hold that experiments—queer and uncanny things at best— 
are not necessary to it, that its face has been, once for all, turned 
in one way, and that it has only to go straight before it. If that 
is what it is actually doing in England and America the main 
thing to say about its future would appear to be that this future 
will in very truth more and more define itself as negligible. For 
all the while the immense variety of life will stretch away to right 
and to left, and all the while there may be, on such lines, per- 
petuation of its great mistake of failing of intelligence. That 
inistake will be, ever, for the admirable art, the only one really 
inexcusable, because of being a mistake about, as we muy say, its 
own soul. The form of novel that is stupid on the general question 
of its freedom is the single form that may, « priort, be un- 
hesitatingly pronounced wrong. 

The most interesting thing to-day, therefore, among ourselves 
is the degree in which we may count on seeing a sense of thfat 
freedom cultivated and bearing fruit. What else is this, indeed, 
but one of the most attaching elements in the yreat drama of out 
wide English-speaking life! As the novel is at any moment the 
most immediate and, as it were, admirably treacherous picture of 
actual manners—indirectly as well as directly, and by what it 
does not touch as well as by what it does—so its present situation, 
where we are most concerned with it, is exactly a reflection of our 
social changes and chances, of the signs and portents that lay 
most traps for most observers, and make up in general what is 
most “amusing” in the spectacle we offer. Nothing, I may say, 
for instance, strikes me more as meeting this description than the 
predicament finally arrived at, for the fictive energy, in consequence 
of our long and most respectable tradition of making it defer 
supremely, in the treatment, say, of a delicate case, to the in- 
experience of the young. The particular knot the coming novelist 
who shall prefer not simply to beg the question, will have here to 
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untie may represent assuredly the essence of his outlook. By 
what it shall decide to do in respect to the “young” the great 
prose fable will, from any serious point of view, practically see 
jtself stand or fall. What is clear is that it has, among us, 
veritably never chosen—it has, mainly, always obeyed an unreason- 
ing instinct of avoidance in which there has often been much that 
was felicitous. While society was frank, was free about the in- 
cidents and accidents of the human constitution, the novel took 
the same robust ease as society. The young then were so very 
young that they were not table-high. But they began to grow, 
and from the moment their little chins rested on the mahogany, 
Richardson and Fielding began to go under it. There came into 
being a mistrust of any but the most guarded treatment of the 
great relation between men and women, the constant world-renewal, 
which was the conspicuous sign that whatever the prose picture 
of life was prepared to take upon itself, it was not prepared to take 
upon itself not to be superficial. Its position became very much: 
“There are other things, don’t you know? For heaven’s sake let 
that one pass!” And to this wonderful propriety of letting it 
pass the business has been for these so many years—with the con- 
sequences we see to-day—largely devoted. These consequences are 
of many sorts, not a few altogether charming. One of them has 
been that there is an immense omission in our fiction—which, 
though many critics will always judge that it has vitiated the 
whole, others will continue to speak of as signifying but a trifle. 
One can only talk for one’s self, and of the English and American 
novelists of whom I am fond, I am so superlatively fond that I 
positively prefer to take them as they are. I cannot so much as 
imagine Dickens and Scott without the “love-making” left, as 
the phrase is, out. They were, to my perception, absolutely right— 
from the moment their attention to it could only be perfunctory — 
practically not to deal with it. In all their work it is, in spite of 
the number of pleasant sketches of affection gratified or crossed, 
the element that matters least. Why not therefore assume, it 
may accordingly be asked, that discriminations which have served 
their purpose so well in the past will continue not less successfully 
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to meet the case? What will you have better than Scott and 
Dickens ? 

Nothing certainly can be, it may at least as promptly be 
replied, and I can imagine no more comfortable prospect than 
jogging along perpetually with a renewal of such blessings. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that two of the great conditions have 
changed. The novel is older, and so are the young. It would 
seem that everything the young can possibly do for us in the 
matter has been successfully done. They have kept out one 
thing after the other, yet there is still a certain completeness we 
lack, and the curious thing is that it appears to be they themselves 
who are making the grave discovery. “You have kindly taken,” 
they seem to say to the fiction-mongers, “our education off the 
hands of our parents and pastors, and that, doubtless, has been 
very convenient for them, and left them free to amuse themselves. 
But what, all the while, pray, if 1t is a question of education, have 
you done with your own? These are directions in which you 
seem dreadfully untrained, and in which can it be as vain as it 
appears to apply to you for information?” The point is whether, 
from the moment it is a question of averting discredit, the novel 
can afford to take things quite so easily as it has, for a good while 
now, settled down into the way of doing. There are too many 
sources of interest neglected—whole categories of manners, whole 
corpuscular classes and provinces, museums of character and con- 
dition, unvisited; while it is on the other hand mistakenly taken 
for granted that safety les in all the loose and thin material that 
keeps reappearing in forms at once ready-made and sadly the 
worse for wear. The simple themselves may finally turn against 
our simplifications ; so that we need not, ufter all, be more royalist 
than the king or more childish than the children. It is certain 
that there is no real health for any art—I am not speaking, of 
course, of any mere industry —that does not move a step in 
advance of its farthest follower. It would be curious—really 
a great comedy—if the renewal were to spring just from the 
satiety of the very readers for whom the sacrifices have hitherto 
been supposed to be made, It bears on this that as nothing is 
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more salient in English life to-day, to fresh eyes, than the 
revolution taking place in the position and outlook of women—and 
taking place much more deeply in the quiet than even the noise 
on the surface demonstrates—so we may very well yet see the 
female elbow itself, kept in increasing activity by the play of the 
pen, smash with final resonance the window all this time most 
superstitiously closed. The particular draught that has been 
most deprecated will in that case take care of the question of 
freshness. It is the opinion of some observers that when women 
do obtain a free hand they will not repay their long debt to the 
precautionary attitude of men by unlimited consideration for the 
natural delicacy of the latter. 

To admit, then, that the great anodyne can ever totally fai) to 
work, is to imply, in short, that this will only be by some grave 
fault in some high quarter. Man rejoices in an incomparable 
faculty for presently mutilating and disfiguring any plaything 
that has helped create for him the illusion of leisure; nevertheless, 
so long as life retains its power of projecting itself upon his 
imagination, he will find the novel work off the impression better 
than anything he knows. Anything better for the purpose has 
assuredly yet to be discovered. He will give it up only when life 
itself too thoroughly disagrees with him. Even then, indeed, may 
fiction not find a second wind, or a fiftieth, in the very portrayal 
of that collapse? Tull the world is an unpeopled void there will 
be an image in the mirror. What need more immediately 
concern us, therefore, is the care of seeing that the image shall 
continue various and vivid. There is much, frankly, to be said 
for those who, in spite of all brave pleas, feel it to be considerably 
menaced, for very little reflection will help to show us how the 
prospect strikes them. They see the whole business too divorced 
on the one side from observation and perception, and on the other 
from the art and taste. They get too little of the first-hand 
impression, the effort to penetrate—that effort for which the 
French have the admirable expression to foutller—and still less, if 
possible, of any science of composition, any architecture, distribu- 
tion, proportion. It is not a trifle, though indeed it is the 
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concomitant of an edged force, that “mystery ” should, to 80 many 
of the sharper eyes, have disappeared from the craft, and a facile 
flatness be, in place of it, in acclaimed possession. But these are, 
at the worst, even for such of the disconcerted, signs that the 
novelist, not that the novel, has dropped. So long as there isa 
subject to be treated, so long will it depend wholly on the treat- 
ment to rekindle the fire. Only the ministrant must really 
approach the altar; for if the novel 7s the treatment, it is the 
treatment that is essentially what I have called the anodyne. 
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I. 


I wAs just going to say, when I was interrupted, that one of 
the many ways of classifying minds is under the heads of arith- 
metical and algebraical intellects. All economical and practical 
wisdom is an extension or variation of the following arithmetical 
formula: 24+2=4. Every philosophical proposition has the 
more general character of the expression a+b=c. We are 
mere operatives, empirics, and egotists, until we learn to think 
in letters instead of figures. 

They all stared. There is a divinity student lately come 
among us to whom I commonly address remarks like the above, 
allowing him to take a certain share in the conversation, so far 
as assent or pertinent questions are involved. He abused his 
liberty on this occasion by presuming to say that Leibnitz had 
made the same observation. — No, sir, I replied, he has not. 
But he said a mighty good thing about mathematics, that 
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sounds something like it, and you found it, not in the original, 
but quoted by Dr. Thomas Reid. I will tell the company what 
he did say, one of these days. 

— If I belong to a society of Mutual Admiration ?—I blush to 
say that I do not at this present moment. I once did, howevere 
It was the first association to which I ever heard the term applied ; 
a body of scientific young men in a great foreign city who admired 
their teacher, and to some extent each other. Many of them de- 
served it; they have become famous since. It amuses me to hear 
the talk of one of those beings described by Thackeray — 


Letters four do form his name — 


about a social development which belongs to the very noblest 
stage of civilization. All generous companies of artists, authors, 
philanthropists, men of science, are, or ought to be, Societies of 
Mutual Admiration. A man of genius, or any kind of superi- 
ority, is not debarred from admiring the same quality in another, 
nor the other from returning his admiration. They may even 
associate together and continue to think highly of each other. 
And so of a dozen such men, if any one place is fortunate enough 
to hold so many. The being referred to above assumes several 
false premises. First, that men of talent necessarily hate each 
other. Secondly, that intimate knowledge or habitual associa- 
tion destroys our admiration of persons whom we esteemed highly 
atadistance. Thirdly, that a circle of clever fellows, who meet 
together to dine and have a good time, have signed a constitu- 
tional compact to glorify themselves and put down him and 
the fraction of the human race not belonging to their number. 
Fourthly, that it is an outrage that he is not asked to join them. 

Here the company laughed a good deal, and the old gentle- 
man who sits opposite said, ‘“‘ That’s it! that’s it!” 

I continued, for I was in the talking vein. As to clever 
people’s hating each other, I think a little extra talent does 
sometimes make people jealous. They become irritated by per- 
petual attempts and failures, and it hurts their tempers and dis- 
positions. Unpretending mediocrity is good, and genius is 
glorious ; but a weak flavor of genius in an essentially common 
person is detestable. Itspoils the grand neutrality of a common- 
place character, as the rinsings of an unwashed wineglass spoil 
a draught of fair water. No wonder the poor fellow we spoke 
of, who always belongs to this class of slightly flavored mediocri- 
ties, is puzzled and vexed by the strange sight of a dozen men 
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of capacity working and playing together in harmony. He and 
his fellows are always fighting. With them familiarity natu- 
rally breeds contempt. If they ever praise each other’s bad 
drawings, or broken-winded novels, or spavined verses, nobody 
ever supposed it was from admiration; it was simply a contract 
between themselves and a publisher or dealer. 

If the Mutuals have really nothing among them worth 
admiring, that alters the question. But if they are men with 
noble powers and qualities, let me tell you, that, next to youth- 
ful love and family affections, there is no human sentiment bet- 
ter than that which unites the Societies of Mutual Admiration. 
And what would literature or art be without such associations? 
Who can tell what we owe to the Mutual Admiration Society 
of which Shakspeare, and Ben Jonson, and Beaumont, and 
Fletcher were members? Or to that of which Addison and 
Steele formed the center, and which gave us the Spectator? Or 
to that where Johnson, and Goldsmith, and Burke, and Rey- 
nolds, and Beauclerk, and Boswell, most admiring among all 
admirers, met together? Was there any great harm in the fact 
that the Irvings and Paulding wrote in company, or any unpar- 
donable cabal in the literary union of Verplanck and Bryant and 
Sands, and as many more as they chose to associate with them? 

. The poor creature does not know what he is talking about, 
when he abuses this noblest of institutions. Let him inspect 
its mysteries through the knot hole he has secured, but not use 
that orifice as a medium for his popgun. Such a society is the 
crown of a literary metropolis; if a town has not material for 
it, and spirit and good feeling enough to organize it, it is a mere 
caravansary, fit for a man of genius to lodge in, but not to live 
in. Foolish people hate and dread and envy such an association 
of men of varied powers and influence, because it is lofty, serene, 
impregnable and, by the necessity of the case, exclusive. Wise 
ones are prouder of the title M.S. M. A. than of all their other 
honors put together. : 

— All generous minds have a horror of what are commonly 
called “facts.” They are the brute beasts of the intellectual 
domain. Who does not know fellows that always have an ill- 
conditioned fact or two that they lead after them into decent 
company like so many bulldogs, ready to let them slip at every 
ingenious suggestion, or convenient generalization, or pleasant 
fancy? I allow no “facts” at this table. What! Because 
bread is good and wholesome and necessary and nourishing, 
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shall you thrust a crumb into my windpipe while I am talking? 
Do not these muscles of mine represent a hundred loaves of 
bread? and is not my thought the abstract of ten thousand 
of these crumbs of truth with which you would choke off my 
speech ? ’ 

[The above remark must be conditioned and qualified for 
the vulgar mind. The reader will of course understand the 
precise amount of seasoning which must be added to it before 
he adopts it as one of the axioms of his life. The speaker dis- 
claims all responsibility for its abuse in incompetent hands. ] 

This business of conversation is a very serious matter. 
There are men that it weakens one to talk with an hour more 
than a day’s fasting would do. Mark this that I am going to 
say, for it is as good as a working professional man’s advice, 
and costs you nothing: It is better to lose a pint of blood from 
your veins than to have a nerve tapped. Nobody measures 
your nervous force as it runs away, nor bandages your brain 
and marrow after the operation. 

There are men of esprit who are excessively exhausting to 
some people. They are the talkers that have what may be 
called yerky minds. Their thoughts do not run in the natural 
order of sequence. They say bright things on all possible sub- 
jects, but their zigzags rack you to death. After a jolting hatf- 
hour with one of these jerky companions, talking with a dull 
friend affords great relief. It is like taking the cat in your 
lap after holding a squirrel. 

What a comfort a dull but kindly person is, to be sure, at 
times! A ground-glass shade over a gas lamp does not bring 
more solace to our dazzled eyes than such a one to our minds. 

“Do not dull people bore you?” said one of the lady 
boarders, —the same that sent me her autograph book last 
week with a request for a few original stanzas, not remember- 
ing that The Pactolian pays me five dollars a line for every- 
thing I write in its columns. 

‘* Madam,” said I (she and the century were in their teens 
together), “all men are bores, except when we want them. 
There never was but one man that I would trust with my 
latchkey.” 

“Who might that favored person be?” 

“Zimmermann.” 

The men of genius that I fancy most have erectile heads 
like the cobra de capello. You remember what they tell of 
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William Pinkney, the great pleader; how in his eloquent par- 
oxysms the veins of his neck would swell and his face flush 
and his eyes glitter, until he seemed on the verge of apoplexy. 
The hydraulic arrangements for supplying the brain with blood 
eare only second in importance to its own organization. The 
bulbous-headed fellows that steam well when they are at work 
are the men that draw big audiences and give us marrowy 
books and pictures. It is a good sign to have one’s feet grow 
cold when he is writing. A great writer and speaker once told 
me that he often wrote with his feet in hot water; but for this, 
all his blood would have run into his head, as the mercury 
sometimes withdraws into the ball of the thermometer. 

— You don’t suppose that my remarks made at this table 
are like so many postage stamps, do you,— each to be only 
once uttered? If you do, you are mistaken. He must be a 
poor creature that does not often repeat himself. Imagine the 
author of the excellent piece of advice, “ Know thyself,” never 
alluding to that sentiment again during the course of a pro- 
tracted existence! Why, the truths a man carries about with 
him are his tools ; and do you think a carpenter is bound to use 
the same plane but once to smooth a knotty board with, or to 
hang up his hammer after it has driven its first nail? I shall 
never repeat a conversation, but an idea often. I shall use the 
same types when I like, but not commonly the same stereo- 
types. A thought is often original, though you have uttered 
it a hundred times. It has come to you over a new route, by 
a new and express train of associations. 

Sometimes, but rarely, one may be caught making the same 
speech twice over, and yet be held blameless. Thus, a certain 
lecturer, after performing in an inland city, where dwells a 
Inttératrice of note, was invited to meet her and others over 
the social teacup. She pleasantly referred to his many wan- 
derings in his new occupation. “ Yes,” he replied, “I am like 
the Huma, the bird that never lights, being always in the cars, 
as he is always on the wing.” — Years elapsed. The lecturer 
visited the same place once more for the same purpose. An- 
other social cup after the lecture, and a second meeting with 
the distinguished lady. ‘You are constantly going from place 
to place,” she said. — ‘* Yes,” he answered, “I am like the 
Huma,” — and finished the sentence as before. 

What horrors, when it flashed over him that he had made 
this fine speech, word for word, twice over! Yet it was not 
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true, as the lady might perhaps have fairly inferred, that he had 
embellished his conversation with the Huma daily during that 
whole interval of years. On the contrary, he had never once 
thought of the odious fowl until the recurrence of precisely 
the same circumstances brought up precisely the same idea. 
He ought to have been proud of the accuracy of his mental 
adjustments. Given certain factors, and a sound brain should 
always evolve the same fixed product with the certainty of 
Babbage’s calculating machine. 

— What a satire, by the way, is that machine on the mere 
mathematician! A Frankenstein monster, a thing without 
brains and without heart, too stupid to make a blunder; that 
turns out formule like a cornsheller, and never grows any wiser 
or better, though it grind a thousand bushels of them ! 

I have an immense respect for a man of talents plus “the 
mathematics.” But the calculating power alone should seem to 
be the least human of qualities, and to have the smallest amount 
of reason in it, since a machine can be made to do the work of 
three or four calculators, and better than any one of them. 
Sometimes I have been troubled that I have not a deeper 
intuitive apprehension of the relations of numbers. But the 
triumph of the ciphering hand organ has consoled me. I 
always fancy I can hear the wheels clicking in a calculator’s 
brain. The power of dealing with numbers is a kind of “de- 
tached lever” arrangement, which may be put into a mighty 
poor watch. I suppose it is about as common as the power of 
moving the ears voluntarily, which is a moderately rare endow- 
ment. 

— Little localized powers, and little narrow streaks of spe- 
cialized knowledge, are things men are very apt to be conceited 
about. Nature is very wise; but for this encouraging principle 
how many small talents and little accomplishments would be 
neglected! Talk about conceit as much as you like, it is to 
human character what salt is to the ocean: it keeps it sweet, 
and renders it endurable. Say rather it is like the natural 
unguent of the sea fowl’s plumage, which enables him to shed 
the rain that falls on him and the wave in which he dips. When 
one has had all his conceit taken out of him, when he has lost 
all his illusions, his feathers will soon soak tLrough, and he will 
fly no more. 

So you admire conceited people, do you? said the young lady 
who has come to the city to be finished off for — the duties of life. 
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I am afraid you do not study logic at your school, my dear. 
It does not follow that I wish to be pickled in brine because I 
like a salt-water plunge at Nahant. I say that conceit is just as 
natural a thing to human minds as a center is to a circle. But 
‘little-minded people’s thoughts move in such small circles that 
five minutes’ conversation gives you an arc long enough to 
determine their whole curve. An arc in the movement of a 
large intellect does not sensibly differ from a straight line. 
Even if it have the third vowel as its center, it does not soon 
betray it. The highest thought, that is, is the most seemingly 
impersonal ; it does not obviously imply any individual center. 

Audacious self-esteem, with good ground for it, is always 
imposing. What resplendent beauty that must have been which 
could have authorized Phryne to “peel” in the way she did! 
What fine speeches are those two: * Non omnis moriar,” and 
“T have taken all knowledge to be my province”! Even in 
common people, conceit has the virtue of making them cheerful ; 
the man who thinks his wife, his baby, his house, his horse, his 
dog, and himself severally unequaled, is almost sure to be a 
good-humored person, though liable to be tedious at times. 

— What are the great faults of conversation? Want of 
ideas, want of words, want of manners, are the principal ones, I 
suppose you think. I don’t doubt it, but I will tell you what I 
have found spoil more good talks than anything else ;— long 
arguments on special points between people who differ on the 
fundamental principles upon which these points depend. No 
men can have satisfactory relations with each other until they 
have agreed on certain ultimata of belief not to be disturbed in 
ordinary conversation, and unless they have sense enough to 
trace the secondary questions depending upon these ultimate 
beliefs to their source. In short, just as a written constitution 
is essential to the best social order, so a code of finalities is a 
necessary condition of profitable talk between two persons. 
Talking is like playing on the harp; there is as much in laying 
the hand on the strings to stop their vibrations as in twanging 
them to bring out their music. 

— Do you mean to say the pun question is not clearly settled 
in your minds? Let me lay down the law upon the subject. 
Life and language are alike sacred. Homicide and verbicide — 
that is, violent treatment of a word with fatal results to its 
legitimate meaning, which is its life—are alike forbidden. 
Manslaughter, which is the meaning of the one, is the same as 
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man’s laughter, which is the end of the other. A pun is prima 
facie an insult to the person you are talking with. It implies 
utter indifference to or sublime contempt for his remarks, no 
matter how serious. I speak of total depravity, and one says 
that all that is written on the subject is deep raving. I have 
committed my self-respect by talking with such a person. I 
should like to commit him, but cannot, because he is a nuisance. 
Or I speak of geological convulsions, and he asks me what was 
the cosine of Noah’s ark; also, whether the Deluge was not a 
deal huger than any modern inundation. 

A pun does not commonly justify a blow in return. But if 
a blow were given for such cause, and death ensued, the jury 
would be judges both of the facts and of the pun, and might, if 
the latter were of an aggravated character, return a verdict of 
justifiable homicide. Thus, in a case lately decided before Miller, 
J., Doe presented Roe a subscription paper, and urged the claims 
of suffering humanity. Roe replied by asking, When charity 
was like atop? It was in evidence that Doe preserved a dig- 
nified silence. Roe then said, “ When it begins to hum.” Doe 
then — and not till then — struck Roe, and his head happening 
to strike a bound volume of the Monthly Rag Bag and Stolen 
Miscellany, intense mortification ensued, with a fatal result. 
The chief laid down his notions of the law to his brother justices, 
who unanimously replied: “Jest so.” The chief rejoined, that 
no man should jest so without being punished for it, and charged 
for the prisoner, who was acquitted, and the pun ordered to be 
burned by the sheriff. The bound volume was forfeited as a 
deodand, but not claimed. 

People that make puns are like wanton boys that put coppers 
on the railroad tracks. They amuse themselves and other 
children, but their little trick may upset a freight train of con- 
versation for the sake of a battered witticism. 

I will thank you, B. F., to bring down two books, of which I 
will mark the places on this slip of paper. (While he is gone, 
I may say that this boy, our landlady’s youngest, is called 
Benjamin Franklin, after the celebrated philosopher of that 
name. A highly merited compliment.) 

I wished to refer to two eminent authorities. Now be so 
good as to listen. The great moralist says: ‘To trifle with 
the vocabulary which is the vehicle of social intercourse is to 
tamper with the currency of human intelligence. He who 
would violate the sanctities of his mother tongue would invade 
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the recesses of the paternal till without remorse, and repeat the 
banquet of Saturn without an indigestion.” 

And, once more, listen to the historian: “The Puritans 
hated puns. The Bishops were notoriously addicted to them. 
‘The Lords Temporal carried them to the verge of license. 
Majesty itself must have its Royal quibble. ‘Ye be burly, my 
Lord of Burleigh,’ said Queen Elizabeth, ‘but ye shall make 
less stir in our realm than my Lord of Leicester.” The gravest 
wisdom and the highest breeding lent their sanction to the prac- 
tice. Lord Bacon playfully declared himself a descendant of 
‘Og, the King of Bashan. Sir Philip Sidney, with his last 
breath, reproached the soldier who brought him water for wast- 
ing a casque full upon a dying man. A courtier, who saw 
‘Othello’ performed at the Globe Theater, remarked that the 
blackamoor was a brute, and not a man. ‘Thou hast reason,’ 
replied a great Lord, ‘according to Plato his saying; for this 
be a two-legged animal with feathers.’ ‘The fatal habit became 
universal. The language was corrupted. The inflection spread 
to the national conscience. Political double dealings naturally 
grew out of verbal double meanings. The teeth of the new 
dragon were sown by the Cadmus who introduced the alphabet 
of equivocation. What was levity in the time of the Tudors 
grew to regicide and revolution in the age of the Stuarts.” 

Who was that boarder that just whispered something about 
the Macaulay flowers of literature ? — There was a dead silence. 
— I said calmly, I shall henceforth consider any interruption by 
a pun as a hint to change my boarding house. Do not plead 
my example. If J have used any such, it has been only as a 
Spartan father would show up a drunken helot. We have 
done with them. 

— If a logical mind ever found out anything with its logic ? 
— I should say that its most frequent work was to build a pons 
asinorum over chasms that shrewd people can bestride without 
such a structure. You can hire logic, inthe shape of a lawyer, 
to prove anything that you want to prove. You can buy trea- 
tises to show that Napoleon never lived, and that no battle of 
Bunker Hill was ever fought. The great minds are those with 
a wide span, that couple truths related to, but far removed from, 
each other. Logicians carry the surveyor’s chain over the track 
of which these are the true explorers. I value a man mainly 
for his primary relations with truth, as I understand truth, — 
for not any secondary artifice in handling his ideas. Some of 
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the sharpest men in argument are notoriously unsound in 
judgment. I should not trust the counsel of a smart debater 
any more than that of a good chess player. Either may of 
course advise wisely, but not necessarily because he wrangles 
or plays well. ‘ 

The old gentleman who sits opposite got his hand up, as a 
pointer lifts his fore foot, at the expression, “ his relations with 
truth as I understand truth,” and when I had done, sniffed 
audibly, and said I talked like a transcendentalist. For his 
part, common sense was good enough for him. 

Precisely so, my dear sir, I replied ; common sense, as you 
understand it. We all have to assume a standard of judgment 
in our own minds, either of things or persons. A man who is 
willing to take another’s opinion has to exercise his judgment 
in the choice of whom to follow, which is often as nice a matter 
as to judge of things for one’s self. On the whole, I had rather 
judge men’s minds by comparing their thoughts with my own, 
than judge of thoughts by knowing who utter them. I must 
do one or the other. It does not follow, of course, that I may 
not recognize another man’s thoughts as broader and deeper 
than my own ; but that does not necessarily change my opinion, 
otherwise this would be at the mercy of every superior mind 
that held a different one. How many of our most cherished 
beliefs are like those drinking glasses of the ancient pattern, 
that serve us well so long as we keep them in our hand, but 
spill all if we attempt to set them down! I have sometimes 
compared conversation to the Italian game of mora, in which 
one player lifts his hand with so many fingers extended, and 
the other matches or misses the number, as the case may be, 
with his own. I show my thought, another his; if they agree, 
well; if they differ, we find the largest common factor, if we 
can, but at any rate avoid disputing about remainders and frac- 
tions, which is to real talk what tuning an instrument is to 
playing on it. 

— What if, instead of talking this morning, I should read 
you a copy of verses, with critical remarks by the author? Any 
of the company can retire that like. 


When Eve had led her lord away, 
And Cain had killed his brother, 
The stars and flowers, the poets say, 

Agreed with one another 
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To cheat the cunning tempter’s art, 
And teach the race its duty, 

By keeping on its wicked heart 
Their eyes of light and beauty. 


A million sleepless lids, they say, 
Will be at least a warning; 

And so the flowers would watch by day, 
The stars from eve to morning. 


On hill and prairie, field and lawn, 
Their dewy eyes upturning, 

The flowers still watch from reddening dawn 
Till western skies are burning. 


Alas! each hour of daylight tells 
A tale of shame so crushing, 

That some turn white as sea-bleached shells, 
And some are always blushing. 


But when the patient stars look down 
On all their light discovers, 

The traitor’s smile, the murderer’s frown, 
The lips of lying lovers, 


They try to shut their saddening eyes, 
And in the vain endeavor 

We see them twinkling in the skies, 
And so they wink forever. 


What do you think of these verses, my friends ?—JIs that 
piece an impromptu? said my landlady’s daughter. (A%t. 
19+. Tender-eyed blonde. Long ringlets. Cameo pin. 
Gold pencil case ona chain. Locket. Bracelet. Album. 
Autograph book. Accordeon. Reads Byron, Tupper, and 
Sylvanus Cobb, Junior, while her mother makes the puddings. 
Says, “ Yes?” when you tell her anything.) — Out et non, ma 
petite, — Yes and no, my child. Five of the seven verses were 
written offhand; the other two took a week, —that is, were 
hanging round the desk in a ragged, forlorn, unrhymed condi- 
tion as long as that. All poets will tell you just such stories. 
Crest le DERNIER pas qui coute. Don’t you know how hard it 
is for some people to get out of a room after their visit is 
really over? They want to be off, and you want to have them 
off, but they don’t know how to manage it. One would think 
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they had been built in your parlor or study, and were waiting 
to be launched. I have contrived a sort of ceremonial inclined 
plane for such visitors, which being lubricated with certain 
smooth phrases, I back them down, metaphorically speaking, 
stern foremost, into their “native element,” the great ocean of 
outdoors. Well, now, there are poems as hard to get rid of 
as these rural visitors. They come in glibly, use up all the 
serviceable rhymes, day, ray, beauty, duty, skies, eyes, other, 
brother, mountain, fountain, and the like; and so they go on 
until you think it is time for the wind-up, and the wind-up 
won't come on any terms. So they lie about until you get sick 
of the sight of them, and end by thrusting some cold scrap of a 
final couplet upon them, and turning them out of doors. I sus- 
pect a good many “ impromptus ” could tell just such a story as 
the above. — Here, turning to our landlady, I used an illustra- 
tion which pleased the company much at the time, and has since 
been highly commended. “ Madam,” I said, “you can pour 
three gills and three quarters of honey from that pint jug, if it 
is full, in less than one minute; but, madam, you could not 
empty that last quarter of a gill, though you were turned into 
a marble Hebe, and held the vessel upside down for a thousand 
years.” 

One gets tired to death of the old, old rhymes, such as you 
see in that copy of verses, — which I don’t mean to abuse, or to 
praise either. Ialways feel as if I were a cobbler, putting new 
top leathers to an old pair of boot soles and bodies, when I am 
fitting sentiments to these venerable jingles. 


‘ ‘ , : : : : é : ycuth 
; ; : ‘ : : ; ; . morning 
truth. 

warning. 


Nine tenths of the “Juvenile Poems” written spring out 
of the above musical and suggestive coincidences. 

“Yes?” said our landlady’s daughter. 

I did not address the following remark to her, and I trust, 
from her limited range of reading, she will never see it; I said 
it softly to my next neighbor. 

When a young female wears a flat circular side curl, gummed 
on each temple, — when she walks with a male, not arm in arm, 
but his arm against the back of hers,— and when she says 
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“ Yes?” with the note of interrogation, you are generally safe 
in asking her what wages she gets, and who the “ feller” was 
you saw her with. 

“What were you whispering?” said the daughter of the 
House, moistening her lips, as she spoke, in a very engaging 
manner. 

“T was only giving some hints on the fine arts.” 

“Yes?” 

— It is curious to see how the same wants and tastes find 
the same implements and modes of expression in all times and 
places. The young ladies of Otaheite, as you may see in Cook’s 
Voyages, had a sort of crinoline arrangement fully equal in 
radius to the largest spread of our own lady baskets. When I 
fling a Bay State shawl over my shoulders, I am only taking a 
lesson from the climate that the Indian had learned before me. 
A blanket shawl we call it, and not a plaid; and we wear it like 
the aborigines, and not like the Highlanders. 

— We are the Romans of the modern world,-—the great 
assimilating people. Conflicts and conquests are of course 
necessary accidents with us, as with our prototypes. And so 
we come to their style of weapon. Our army sword is the 
short, stiff, pointed gladius of the Romans; and the American 
bowie knife is the same tool, modified to meet the daily wants 
of civilized society. I announce at this table an axiom not to 
be found in Montesquieu or the journals of Congress : — 

The race that shortens its weapons lengthens its boundaries. 

Corollary. It was the Polish lance that left Poland at last 
with nothing of her own to bound. 


Dropped from her nerveless grasp the shattered spear! 


What business had Sarmatia to be fighting for liberty with 
a fifteen-foot pole between her and the breasts of her enemies ? 
If she had but clutched the old Roman and young American 
weapon, and come to close quarters, there might have been a 
chance for her; but it would have spoiled the best passage in 
‘*The Pleasures of Hope.” 

— Self-made men ?— Well, yes. Of course everybody likes 
and respects self-made men. It is a great deal better to be 
made in that way than not to be made at all. Are any of you 
younger people old enough to remember that Irishman’s house 
on the marsh at Cambridgeport, which house he built from 
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drain to chimney top with his own hands? It took him a good 
many years to build it, and one could see that it was a little out 
of plurab, and a little wavy in outline, and a little queer and 
uncertain in general aspect. A regular hand could certainly 
have built a better house; but it was a very good house for a 
‘self-made ” carpenter’s house, and people praised it, and said 
how remarkably well the Irishman had succeeded. ‘They never 
thought of praising the fine blocks of houses a little further on. 

Your self-made man, whittled into shape with his own jack- 
knife, deserves more credit, if that is all, than the regular 
engine-turned article, shaped by the most approved pattern, 
and French-polished by society and travel. But as to saying 
that one is every way the equal of the other, that is another 
matter. The right of strict social discrimination of all things 
and persons, according to their merits, native or acquired, is 
one of the most precious republican privileges. I take the 
liberty to exercise it, when I say, that, other things being equal, 
in most relations of life I prefer a man of family. 

What do I mean by a man of family ? — O, I’ll give youa 
general idea of what I mean. Let us give him a first-rate fit 
out ; it costs us nothing. 

Four or five generations of gentlemen and gentlewomen 
—among them a member of His Majesty’s Council for the 
Province, a Governor or so, one or two Doctors of Divinity, a 
member of Congress, not later than the time of topboots with 
tassels. 

Family portraits. The member of the Council, by Smibert. 
The great merchant uncle, by Copley, full length, sitting in his 
armchair, in a velvet cap and flowered robe, with a globe by 
him, to show the range of his commercial transactions, and 
letters with large red seals lying round, one directed conspicu- 
ously to The Honorable, etc., etc. Great-grandmother, by the 
same artist; brown satin, lace very fine, hands superlative ; 
grand old lady, stiffish, but imposing. Her mother, artist un- 
known ; flat, angular, hanging sleeves ; parrot on fist. A pair 
of Stuarts, viz., 1. A superb full-blown, medieval gentleman, 
with a fiery dash of Tory blood in his veins, tempered down 
with that of a fine old rebel grandmother, and warmed up with 
the best of old India Madeira; his face is one flame of ruddy 
sunshine ; his ruffled shirt rushes out of his bosom with an 
impetuous generosity, as if it would drag his heart after it ; 
and his smile is good for twenty thousand dollars to the Hos- 
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pital, besides ample bequests to all relatives and dependents. 
2. Lady of the same; remarkable cap ; high waist, as in time 
of Empire ; bust @ la Josephine ; wisps of curls, like celery tips, 
at sides of forehead; complexion clear and warm, like rose- 
cordial. As for the miniatures by Malbone, we don’t count 
them in the gallery. 

Books, too, with the names of old college students in them, 
—family names ; — you will find them at the head of their 
respective classes in the days when students took rank on the 
catalogue from their parents’ condition. Elzevirs, with the 
Latinized appellations of youthful progenitors and Hie liber est 
meus on the title-page. A set of Hogarth’s original plates. 
Pope, original edition, 15 volumes, London, 1717. Barrow on 
the lower shelves, in folio. Tillotson on the upper, in a little 
dark platoon of octodecimos. 

Some family silver ; a string of wedding and funeral rings ; 
the arms of the family curiously blazoned ; the same in worsted, 
by a maiden aunt. 

If the man of family has an old place to keep these things 
in, furnished with claw-foot chairs and black mahogany tables, 
and tall bevel-edged mirrors, and stately upright cabinets, his 
outfit is complete. 

No, my friends, I go (always, other things being equal) 
for the man that inherits family traditions and the cumulative 
humanities of at least four or five generations. Above all 
things, as a child, he should have tumbled about in a library. 
All men are afraid of books that have not handled them from 
infancy. Do you suppose our dear Professor over there ever 
read * Poli Synopsis,” or consulted “ Castelli Lexicon,” while he 
was growing up to their stature? Not he; but virtue passed 
through the hem of their parchment and leather garments 
whenever he touched them, as the precious drugs sweated 
through the bat’s handle in the Arabian story. I tell you he 
is at home wherever he smells the invigorating fragrance of 
Russia leather. No self-made man feels so. One may, it is 
true, have all the antecedents I have spoken of, and yet be 
a boor or a shabby fellow. One may have none of them, and 
yet be fit for councils and courts. Then let them change 
places. Our social arrangement has this great beauty, that 
its strata shift up and down as they change specific gravity, 
without being clogged by layers of prescription. But I still 
insist on my democratic liberty of choice, and I go for the 
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man with the gallery of family portraits against the one with 
the twenty-five-cent daguerreotype, unless I find out that the 
last is the better of the two. 

—I should have felt more nervous about the late comet, 
if I had thought the world was ripe. But it is very green 
yet, if I am not mistaken; and besides, there is a great deal 
of coal to use up, which I cannot bring myself to think was 
made for nothing. If certain things, which seem to me essen- 
tial to a millennium, had come to pass, I should have been 
frightened ; but they haven’t. Perhaps you would like to 
hear my 


LATTER-DAY WARNINGS. 


When legislators keep the law, 
When banks dispense with bolts and locks, 
When berries, whortle — rasp — and straw — 
Grow bigger downwards through the box, ~— 


When he that selleth house or land 

Shows leak in roof or flaw in right, — 
When haberdashers choose the stand 

Whose window hath the broadest hight, — 


When preachers tell us all they think, 
And party leaders all they mean, — 

When what we pay for, that we drink, 
From real grape and coffee bean, — 


When lawyers take what they would give, 
And doctors give what they would take, — 
When city fathers eat to live, 
Save when they fast for conscience’ sake, — 


When one that hath a horse on sale 
Shall bring his merit to the proof, 
Without a lie for every nail 
That holds the iron on the hoof, — 


When in the usual place for rips 
Our gloves are stitched with special care, 
And guarded well the whalebone tips 
Where first umbrellas need repair, — 
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When Cuba’s weeds have quite forgot 
The power of suction to resist, 
And claret bottles harbor not 
Such dimples as would hold your fist, — 


When publishers no longer steal 

And pay for what they stole before, — 
When the first locemotive’s wheel 

Rolls through the Hoosac tunnel’s bore 


Tiil then let Cumming blaze away, 

And Miller’s saints blow up the globe; 
But when you see that blessed day, 

Then order your ascension robe! 


The company seemed to like the verses, and I promised them 
to read others occasionally, if they had a mind to hear them. 
Of course they would not expect it every morning. Neither 
must the reader suppose that a!l these things I have reported 
were said at any one breakfast time. I have not taken the 
trouble to date them, as Raspail, pére, used to date every proof 
he sent to the printer; but they were scattered over several 
breakfasts; and I have said a good many more things since 
which I shall very possibly print some time or other, if I am 
urged to do it by judicious friends. 


If. 


Dandies are not good for much, but they are good for 
something. They invent or keep in circulation those conver- 
sational blank checks or counters just spoken of, which intel- 
lectual capitalists may sometimes find it worth their while to 
borrow of them. They are useful, too, in keeping up the 
standard of dress, which, but for them, would deteriorate, and 
become, what some old fools would have it, a matter of con- 
venience, and not of taste and art. Yes, I like dandies well 
enough, — on one condition. 

— What is that, Sir ?— said the divinity student. 

— That they have pluck. I find that lies at the bottom of 
all true dandyism. A little boy dressed up very fine, who 
puts his finger in his mouth and takes to crying, if other boys 
make fun of him, looks very silly. But if he turns red in the 
face and knotty in the fists, and makes an example of the 
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biggest of his assailants, throwing off his fine Leghorn and his 
thickly buttoned jacket, if necessary, to consummate the act of 
justice, his small toggery takes on the splendors of the crested 
helmet that frightened Astyanax. You remember that the 
Duke said his dandy officers were his best officers. The “Sun- 
day blood,” the super-superb sartorial equestrian of our annual 
Fast day, is not imposing or dangerous. But such fellows as 
Brummell and D’Orsay and Byron are not to be snubbed quite 
so easily. Look out for “la main de fer sous le gant de velours” 
(which I printed in English the other day without quotation 
marks, thinking whether any ecaradeus eriticus would add this 
to his globe and roll in glory with it into the newspapers, — 
which he didn’t do it, in the charming pleonasm of the London 
language, and therefore I claim the sole merit of exposing the 
sume). A good many powerful and dangerous people have 
had a decided dash of dandyism about them. There was 
Alcibiades, the “curled son of Clinias,” an accomplished young 
man, but what would be called a“ swell” in these days. There 
was Aristoteles, a very distinguished writer, of whom you have 
heard, —a philosopher, in short, whom it took centuries to 
learn, centuries to unlearn, and is now going to take a genera- 
tion or more to learn over again. Regular dandy, he was. So 
was Marcus Antonius; and though he lost his game, he played 
for big stakes, and it wasn’t his dandyism that spoiled his 
chance. Petrarca was not to be despised as a scholar or a 
poet, but he was one of the same sort. So was Sir Humphry 
Davy; so was Lord Palmerston, formerly, if 1 am not forget- 
ful. Yes,—a dandy is good for something as such; and 
dandies such as I was just speaking of lave rocked this planet 
like a cradle, — aye, and left it swinging to this day. — Still, if 
I were you, I wouldn’t go to the tailor’s, on the strength of 
these remarks, and run up a long bill which will render pockets 
a superfluity in your next suit. Hlegans “nascitur, non fit.” A 
man is born a dandy, as he is born a poet. There are heads 
that can’t wear hats; there are necks that can’t fit cravats ; 
there are jaws that can’t fill out collars —( Willis touched this 
last point in one of his earlier ambrotypes, if I remember 
rightly) ; there are tournures nothing can humanize, and move- 
ments nothing can subdue to the gracious suavity or elegant 
languor or stately serenity which belong to different styles of 
dandyism. 

We are forming an aristocracy, as you may observe, in this 
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country, — not a gratid-Dei, nor a jure-divino one, — but a de- 
facto upper stratum of being, which floats over the turbid waves 
of common life as the iridescent film you may have seen spread- 
ing over the water about our wharves, — very splendid, though 
ifs origin may have been tar, tallow, train oil, or other such 
unctuous commodities. I say, then, we are forming an aristoc- 
racy ; and, transitory as its individual life often is, it maintains 
itself tolerably, as a whole. Of course, money is its corner 
stone. But now observe this. Money kept for two or three 
generations transforms a race, —I don’t mean merely in man- 
ners and hereditary culture, but in blood and bone. Money 
buys air and sunshine, in which children grow up more kindly, 
of course, than in close, back streets ; it buys country places to 
give them happy and healthy summers, good nursing, good 
doctoring, and the best cuts of beef and mutton. When the 
spring chickens come to market —I beg your pardon, that is 
hot what I was going to speak of. As the young females of 
each successive season come on, the finest specimens among 
them, other things being equal, are apt to attract those who can 
afford the expensive luxury of beauty. The physical character 
of the next generation rises in consequence. It is plain that 
certain families have in this way acquired an elevated type of 
face and figure, and that in a small circle of city connections 
one may sometimes find models of both sexes which one of the 
rural counties would find it hard to match from all its town- 
ships put together. Because there is a good deal of running 
down, of degeneration and waste of life, among the richer 
classes, you must not overlook the equally obvious fact I have 
just spoken of, — which in one or two generations more will be, 
I think, much more patent than just now. 

The weak point in our chryso-aristocracy is the same I have 
alluded to in connection with cheap dandyism. Its thorough 
manhood, its high-caste gallantry, are not so manifest as the 
plate glass of its windows and the more or less legitimate 
heraldry of its coach panels. It is very curious to observe of 
how small account military folks are held among our Northern 
people. Our young men must gild their spurs, but they need 
not win them. The equal division of property keeps the 
younger sons of rich people above the necessity of military ser- 
vice. Thus the army loses an element of refinement, and the 
moneyed upper class forgets what it is to count heroism among 
its virtues. Still I don’t believe in any aristocracy without 
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pluck as its backbone. Ours may show it when the time comes, 
if it ever does come. 

— These United States furnish the greatest market for in- 
tellectual green fruit of all the places in the world. I think so, 
at any rate. The demand for intellectual labor is so enormous, 
and the market so far from nice, that young talent is apt to 
fare like unripe gooseberries, — get plucked to make a fool of. 
Think of a country which buys eightv thousand copies of the 
‘*Proverbial Philosophy,” while the author’s admiring country- 
men have been buying twelve thousand! How can one let his 
fruit hang in the sun until it gets fully ripe, while there are 
eighty thousand such hungry mouths ready to swallow it and 
proclaim its praises? Consequently, there never was such a 
collection of crude pippins and half-grown windfalls as our 
native literature displays among its fruits. There are literary 
greengroceries at every corner, which will buy anything, from 
a button pear toa pineapple. It takes a long apprenticeship 
to train a whole people to reading and writing. The tempta- 
tion of money fame is too great for young people. Do I not 
remember that glorious moment when the late Mr. — we won't 
say who, —editor of the-—we won’t say what, offered me the 
sum of fifty cents per double-columned quarto page for shaking 
my young boughs over his foolscap apron? Was it not an 
intoxicating vision of gold and glory? I should doubtless have 
reveled in its wealth and splendor, but for learning the fact 
that the fifty cents was to be considered a rhetorical embellish- 
ment, and by no means a literal expression of past fact or pres- 
ent intention. 

— Beware of making your moral staple consist of the nega- 
tive virtues. It is good to abstain, and teach others to abstain, 
from all that is sinful or hurtful. But making a business of it 
leads to emaciation of character, unless one feeds largely also 
on the more nutritious diet of active sympathetic benevolence. 

—I don’t believe one word of what you are saying, — spoke 
up the angular female in black bombazine. 

I am sorry you disbelieve it, Madam,—TI said, and added 
softly to my next neighbor, — but you prove it. 

The young fellow sitting near me winked ; and the divinity 
student said, in an undertone, — Optime dictum. 

Your talking Latin, — said I,— reminds me of an odd trick 
of one of my old tutors. He read so much of that language, 
that his English half turned into it. He got caught in town, 
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one hot summer, in pretty close quarters, and wrote, or began 
to write, a series of city pastorals. Lclogues he called them, 
and meant to have published them by subscription. I remem- 
ee some of his verses, if you want to hear them. — You, Sir, 
(Midressing myself to the divinity student,) and all such as 
have been through college, or, what is the same thing, received 
an honorary degree, will understand them without a dictionary. 
The old man had a great deal to say about “ wstivation,” as he 
called it, in opposition, as one might say, to hibernation. In- 
tramural estivation, or town life in summer, he would say, is 
a peculiar form of suspended existence or semi-asphyxia. One 
wakes up from it about the beginning of the last week in Sep- 
tember. This is what I remember of his poem : — 


ZESTIVATION. 
An Unpublished Poem, by my late Latin Tutor. 


In candent ire the solar splendor flames; 

The foles, languescent, pend from arid rames; 
His humid front the cive, anheling, wipes, 
And dreams of erring on ventiferous ripes. 


How dulce to vive occult to mortal eyes, 
Dorm on the herb with none to supervise, 
Carp the suave berries from the crescent vinc, 
And bibe the flow from longicaudate kine! 


To me, alas! no verdurous visions come, 
Save yon exiguous pool’s conferva-scum, — 
No concave vast repeats the tender hue 
That laves my milk jug with celestial blue. 


Me wretched! Let me curr to quercine shades! 
Effund your albid hausts, lactiferous maids! 
Oh, might I vole to some umbrageous clump, — 
Depart, — be off, — excede, — evade, -—erump! 


— I have lived by the seashore and by the mountains. — No, 
I am not going to say which is best. The one where your place 
is is the best for you. But this difference there is: you can 
domesticate mountains, but the sea is fere nature. You may 
have a hut, or know the owner of one, on the mountain side ; 
you see a light halfway up its ascent in the evening, and you 
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know there is a home, and you might share it. You have 
noted certain trees, perhaps; you know the particular zone 
where the hemlocks look so black in October, when the maples 
and beeches have faded. All its reliefs and intaglios haye 
electrotyped themselves in the medallions that hang round the 
walls of your memory’s chamber. — ‘The sea remembers nothing. 
It is feline. It licks your feet,—its huge flanks pur very 
pleasantly for you; but it will crack your bones and eat you, 
for all that, and wipe the crimsoned foam from its jaws as if 
nothing had happened. ‘The mountains give their lost children 
berries and water; the sea mocks their thirst and lets them die. 
The mountains have a grand, stupid, lovable tranquillity ; the 
sea has a fascinating, treacherous intelligence. The mountains 
lie about like huge ruminants, their broad backs awful to look 
upon, but safe to handle. The sea smooths its silver scales 
until you cannot see their joints,— but their shining is that 
of a snake’s belly, after all.—In deeper suggestiveness I find 
as great a difference. The mountains dwarf mankind and 
foreshorten the procession of its long generations. The sea 
drowns out humanity and time; it has no sympathy with either ; 
for it belongs to eternity, and of that it sings its monotonous 
song forever and ever. 

Yet I should love to have a little box by the seashore. I 
should love to gaze out on the wild feline element from a front 
window of my own, just as I should love to look on a caged 
panther, and see it stretch its shining length, and then curl 
over and lap its smooth sides, and by and by begin to lash itself 
into rage and show its white teeth and spring at his bars, and 
how] the cry of its mad, but, to me, harmless fury. — And then, 
—to look at it with that inward eye,— who does not love to 
shuffle off time and its concerns, at intervals, —to forget who 
is President and who is Governor, what race he belongs to, 
what language he speaks, which golden-headed nail of the firma- 
ment his particular planetary system is hung upon, and listen 
to the great liquid metronome as it beats its solemn measure, 
steadily swinging when the solo or duet of human life began, 
and to swing just as steadily after the human chorus has died 
out and man is a fossil on its shores ? 

— What should decide one, in choosing a summer residence ? 
— Constitution, first of all. How much snow could you melt 
in an hour, if you were planted in a hogshead of it? Comfort 
is essential to enjoyment. All sensitive people should remem- 
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ber that persons in easy circumstances suffer much more from 
cold in summer — that is, the warm half of the year—than in 
winter, or the other half. You must cut your climate to your 
constitution, as much as your clothing to your shape. After 
this, consult your taste and convenience. But if you would be 
happy in Berkshire, you must carry mountains in your brain ; 
and if you would enjoy Nahant, you must have an ocean in 
your soul. Nature plays at dominoes with you; you must 
match her piece, or she will never give it up to you. 

— The schoolmistress said, in rather a mischievous way, that 
she was afraid some minds or souls would be a little crowded, 
if they took in the Rocky Mountains or the Atlantic. 

Have you ever read the little book called “The Stars and 
the Earth” ?—said I.— Wave you seen the Declaration of 
Independence photographed in a surface that a fly’s foot would 
cover? The forms or conditions of Time and Space, as Kant 
will tell you, are nothing in themselves, — only our way of look- 
ing at things. You are right, I think, however, in recognizing 
the category of Space as being quite as applicable to minds as 
to the outer world. Every man of reflection is vaguely con- 
scious of an imperfectly defined circle which is drawn about his 
intellect. He has a perfectly clear sense that the fragments 
of his intellectual circl> include the curves of many other minds 
of which he is cognizant. He often recognizes these as mani- 
festly concentric with his own, but of less radius. On the 
other hand, when we find a portion of an arc outside of our 
own, we say it intersects ours, but are very slow to confess or 
to see that it circumscribes it. Every now and then a man’s 
mind is stretched by a new idea or sensation, and never shrinks 
back to its former dimensions. After looking at the Alps, I 
felt that my mind had been stretched beyond the limits of its 
elasticity, and fitted so loosely on my old ideas of space that 
I had to spread these to fit it. 

—If I thought I should ever see the Alps !—said the 
school mistress. 

Perhaps you will, some time or other, — I said. 

It is not very likely,—she answered. —I have had one or 
two opportunities, but I had rather be anything than governess 
in a rich family. 

[Proud, too, you little soft-voiced woman! Well, I can’t 
say I like you any the worse forit. How long will school keep- 
ing take to kill you? Is it possible the poor thing works with 
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her needle, too? I don’t like those marks on the side of her 
forefinger. 

Tableau. Chamouni. Mont Blanc in full view. Figures 
in the foreground ; two of them standing apart; one of them 
a gentleman of —oh,—ah,— yes! the other a lady in a whité 
cashmere, leaning on his shoulder. — The ingenuous reader will 
understand that this was an internal, private, personal, subjec- 
tive diorama, seen for one instant on the background of my 
own consciousness, and abolished into black nonentity by the 
first question which recalled me to actual life, as suddenly as if 
one of those iron shop blinds (which I always pass at dusk with 
a shiver, expecting to stumble over some poor but honest shop 
boy’s head, just taken off by itssudden and unexpected descent, 
and left outside upon the sidewalk) had come down “by the 
run.” 

— Should you like to hear what moderate wishes life brings 
one to at last? I used to be very ambitious, — wasteful, extrav- 
agant, and luxurious in all my fancies. Read too much in the 
« Arabian Nights.” Must have the lamp, —couldn’t do without 
the ring. Exercise every morning on the brazen horse. Plump 
down into castles as full of little milk-white princesses as a nest 
isof young sparrows. All love me dearly at once. — Charming 
idea of life, but too high-colored for the reality. I have out- 
grown all this ; my tastes have become exceedingly primitive, — 
almost, perhaps, ascetic. We carry happiness into our condi- 
tion, but must not hope to find it there. I think you will be 
willing to hear some lines which embody the subdued and 
limited desires of my maturity. 


CONTENTMENT. 


“Man wants but little here below.” 


Little I ask; my wants are few ; 
I only wish a hut of stone, 
(A very plain brown stone will do,) 
That I may call my own;— 
And close at hand is such a one, 
In yonder street that fronts the sun. 


Plain food is quite enough for me; 
Three courses are as good as ten; — 
If Nature can subsist on three, 
Thank Heaven fcr three. Amen! 
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I always thought cold victual nice ; — 
My choice would be vanilla ice. 


I care not much for gold or land ; — 
Give me a mortgage here and there, — 
Some good bank stock, —some note of hand 
Or trifling railroad share ; — 
I only ask that Fortune send 
A little more than I shall spend. 


Honors are silly toys, I know, 
And tities are but empty names ; — 
I would, perhaps, be Plenipo, — 
But only near St. James ; — 
I’m very sure I should not care 
To fill our Gubernator’s chair. 


Jewels are baubies; ’tis a sin 
To care for such unfruitful things ; — 
One good-sized diamond in a pin, — 
Some, not so large, in rings, — 
A ruby, and a pearl or so, 
Will do for me; —lI laugh at show. 


My dame should dress in cheap attire ; 
(Good, heavy silks are never dear ;) — 
1 own perhaps I might desire 
Some shawls of true cashmere, — 
Some marrowy crapes of China silk, 
Like wrinkled skins on scalded milk. 


I would not have the horse I drive 
So fast that folks must stop and stares 
An easy gait — two, forty-five — 
Suits me; I do not care; — 
Perhaps, for just a single spurt, 
Some seconds less would do no hurt. 


Of pictures, I should like to own 
Titians and Raphaels three or four, — 
I love so much their style and tone, — 
One Turner, and no more 
(A landscape, — foreground golden dirt; 
The sunshine painted with a squirt). 
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Of books but few, — some fifty score 
For daily use, and bound for wear; 
The rest upon an upper floor; — 
Some little luxury there 
Of red morocco’s gilded gleam, 
And vellum rich as country cream. 


Busts, cameos, gems, — such things as these, 
Which others often show for pride, 
I value for their power to please, 
And selfish churls deride; — 
One Stradivarius, I confess, 
Two Meerschaums, I would fain possess. 


Wealth’s wasteful tricks I will not learn, 
Nor ape the glittering upstart fool ;— 
Shall not carved tables serve my turn, 
But all must be of buhl ? 
Give grasping pomp its double share, — 
I ask but one recumbent chair. 


Thus humble let me live and die, 
Nor long for Midas’ golden touch; 
If Heaven more generous gifts deny, 
I shall not miss them much, — 
Too grateful for the blessing lent 
Of simple tastes and mind content! 


MY LAST WALK WITH THE SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


(A Parenthesis.) 


I can’t say just how many walks she and I had taken 
together before this one. I found the effect of going out every 
morning was decidedly favorable on her health. Two pleasing 
dimples, the places for which were just marked when she came, 
played, shadowy, in her freshening cheeks when she smiled and 
nodded good morning to me from the schoolhouse steps. 

I am afraid I did the greater part of the talking. At any 
rate, if I should try to report all that I said during the first 
half-dozen walks we took together, I fear that I might receive 
a gentle hint from my friends the publishers, that a separate 
volume, at my own risk and expense, would be the proper method 
of bringing them before the public. 

— I would have a woman as true as Death. At the first real 
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lie which works from the heart outward, she should be tenderly 
chloroformed into a better world, where she can have an angel 
for a governess, and feed on strange fruits which will make her 

- all over again, even to her bones and marrow. — Whether gifted 
with the accident of beauty or not, she should have been molded 
in the rose-red clay of Love, before the breath of life made a 
moving mortal of her. Love capacity is a congenital endow- 
ment; and I think, after a while, one gets to know the warm- 
hued natures it belongs to from the pretty pipe-clay counterfeits 
of it. — Proud she may be, in the sense of respecting herself, 
but pride, in the sense of contemning others less gifted than 
herself, deserves the two lowest circles of a vulgar woman’s 
Inferno, where the punishments are Smallpox and Bankruptcy. 
— She who nips off the end of a brittle courtesy, as one breaks 
the tip of an icicle, to bestow upon those whom she ought cor- 
dially and kindly to recognize, proclaims the fact that she comes 
not merely of low blood, but of bad blood. Consciousness of 
unquestioned position makes people gracious in proper measure 
to all; but if a woman puts on airs with her real equals, she 
has something about herself or her family she is ashamed of, or 
ought to be. Middle, and more than middle, aged people, who 
know family histories, generally see through it. An official of 
standing was rude to me once. Qh, that is the maternal grand- 
father, — said a wise old friend to me, —-he was a boor. — Better 
too few words, from the woman we love, than too many: while 
she is silent, Nature is working for her; while she talks, she is 
working for herself. — Love is sparingly soluble in the words 
of men; therefore they speak much of it; but one syllable of 
woman’s speech can dissolve more of it than a man’s heart can 
hold. 

— Whether I said any or all of these things to the school- 
mistress, or not, — whether I stole them out of Lord Bacon, — 
whether I cribbed them from Balzac, —- whether I dipped them 
from the ocean of Tupperian wisdom, — or whether I have just 
found them in my head, laid there by that solemn fowl, Ex- 
perience, (who, according to my observation, cackles oftener 
than she drops real live eggs,) I cannot say. Wise men have 
said more foolish things, and foolish men, I don’t doubt, have 
said as wise things. Anyhow, the schoolmistress and I had 
pleasant walks and long talks, all of which I do not feel bound 
to report. 

— You are a stranger to me, Ma’am.—TI don’t doubt you 
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would like to know all I said to the schoolmistress. —I shan’t 
do it;——-I had rather get the publishers to return the money 
you have invested in this. Besides, I have forgotten a good 
deal of it. I shall tell only what I like of what I remember. 

— My idea was, in the first place, to search out the pictur- 
esque spots which the city affords a sight of, to those who have 
eyes. I know a good many, and it was a pleasure to look at 
them in company with my young friend. There were the 
shrubs and flowers in the Franklin Place front yards or bor- 
ders; Commerce is just putting his granite foot upon them. 
Then there are certain small seraglio gardens, into which one 
can get a peep through the crevices of high fences, —one in 
Myrtle Street, or backing on it,—here and there one at the 
North and South Ends. ‘Then the great elms in Essex Street. 
Then the stately horse-chestnuts in that vacant lot in Chambers 
Street, which hold their outspread hands over your head, (as I 
said in my poem the other day,) and look as if they were whis- 
pering “ May grace, mercy, and peace be with you!” —and 
the rest of that benediction. Nay, there are certain patches of 
ground, which, having lain neglected for a time, Nature, who 
always has her pockets full of seeds, and holes in all her 
pockets, has covered with hungry plebeian growths, which 
fight for life with each other, until some of them get broad- 
leaved and succulent, and you have a coarse vegetable tapestry 
which Raphael would not have disdained to spread over the 
foreground of his masterpiece. The Professor pretends that 
he found such a one in Charles Street, which, in its dare-devil 
impudence of rough-and-tumble vegetation, beat the pretty- 
behaved flower beds of the Public Garden as ignominiously as 
a group of young tatterdemalions playing pitch and toss beats 
a row of Sunday-school boys with their teacher at their head. 

But then the Professor has one of his burrows in that re- 
gion, and puts everything in high colors relating to it. ‘That 
is his way about everything.—I hold any man cheap, — he 
said, — of whom nothing stronger can be uttered than that all 
his geese arc swans. — How is that, Professor ?— said I; —I 
should have set you down for one of that sort. — Sir, —said he, 
—JI am proud to say that Nature has so far enriched me, that I 
cannot own so much as a duck without seeing in it as pretty a 
swan as ever swam the basin in the garden of the Luxembourg. 
And the Professor showed the whites of his eyes devoutly, like 
one returning thanks after a dinner of many courses. 
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I don’t know anything sweeter than this leaking in of 
Nature through all the cracks in the walls and floors of cities. 
You heap up a million tons of hewn rocks on a square mile 
or two of earth which was green once. ‘The trees look down 
from the hillsides and ask each other, as they stand on tiptoe, 
— ‘What are these people about?” And the small herbs at 
their feet look up and whisper back, —‘* We will go and see.” 
So the small herbs pack themselves up in the least possible 
bundles, and wait until the wind steals to them at night and 
whispers, —‘“* Come with me.” Then they go softly with it 
into the great city, —one to a cleft in the pavement, one to a 
spout on the roof, one to a seam in the marbles over a rich 
gentleman’s bones, and one to the grave without a stone where 
nothing but a man is buried,—and there they grow, looking 
down on the generations of men from moldy roofs, looking up 
from between the less-trodden pavements, looking out through 
iron cemetery railings. Listen to them, when there is only a 
light breath stirring, and you will hear them saying to each 
other, — “ Wait awhile!” The words run along the telegraph 
of those narrow green lines that border the roads leading from 
the city, until they reach the slope of the hills, and the trees 
repeat in low murmurs to each other,“ Wait awhile!” By 
and by the flow of life in the street ebbs, and the old leafy 
inhabitants — the smaller tribes always in front — saunter in, 
one by one, very careless seemingly, but very tenacious, until 
they swarm so that the great stones gape from each other 
with the crowding of their roots, and the feldspar begins to 
be picked out of the granite to find them food. At last the 
trees take up their solemn line of march, and never rest until 
they have encamped in the market place. Wait long enough 
and you will find an old doting oak hugging a huge worn 
block in its yellow underground arms; that was the corner 
stone of the State House. Oh, so patient she is, this imper- 
turbable Nature ! 

— Let us cry |! — 

But all this has nothing to do with my walks and talks with 
the schoolmistress. I did not say that I would not tell you 
something about them. Let me alone, and I shall talk to you 
more than I ought to, probably. We never tell our secrets to 
people that pump for them. 

Books we talked about, and education. It was her duty 
to know something of these, and of course she did. Perhaps 
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I was somewhat more learned than she, but I found that the 
difference between her reading and mine was like that of a 
man’s and a woman’s dusting a library. The man flaps about 
with a bunch of feathers ; the woman goes to work softly with 
a cloth. She does not raise half the dust, nor fill her own eyes : 
and mouth with it,— but she goes into all the corners, and 
attends to the leaves as much as the covers. — Books are the 
negative pictures of thought, and the more sensitive the mind 
that receives their images, the more nicely the finest lines are 
reproduced. A woman, (of the right kind,) reading after a 
man, follows him as Ruth followed the reapers of Boaz, and 
her gleanings are often the finest of the wheat. 

But it was in talking of Life that we came most nearly to- 
gether. I thought I knew something about that,—that I could 
speak or write about it somewhat to the purpose. 

To take up this fluid earthly being of ours as a sponge sucks 
up water, —to be steeped and soaked in its realities as a hide 
fills its pores lying seven years in a tan pit, —to have winnowed 
every wave of it as a mill wheel works up the stream that runs 
through the flume upon its float boards, — to have curled up in 
the keenest spasms and flattened out in the laxest languors of 
this breathing sickness which keeps certain parcels of matter 
uneasy for three or four score years, —to have fought all the 
devils and clasped all the angels of its delirium, —and then, 
just at the point when the white-hot passions have cooled down 
to cherry-red, plunge our experience into the ice-cold stream of 
some human language or other, one might think would end in 
a rhapsody with something of spring and temper in it. All 
this I thought my power and province. 

The schoolmistress had tried life, too. Once in a while one 
meets with a single soul greater than all the living pageant that 
passes before it. As the pale astronomer sits in his study with 
sunken eyes and thin fingers, and weighs Uranus or Neptune as 
in a balance, so there are meek, slight women who have weighed 
all that this planetary life can offer, and hold it like a bauble in 
the palm of their slender hands. This was one of them. For- 
tune had left her, sorrow had baptized her; the routine of 
labor and the loneliness of almost friendless city life were 
before her. Yet, as I looked upon her tranquil face, gradually 
regaining a cheerfulness that was often sprightly, as she became 
interested in the various matters we talked about and places we 
visited, I saw that eye and lip and every shifting lineament were 
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made for love, — unconscious of their swect office as yet, and 
meeting the cold aspect of Duty with the natural graces which 
were meant for the reward of nothing less than the Great 
, Passion. 

—I never spoke one word of love to the schoolmistress in 
the course of these pleasant walks. It seemed to me that we 
talked of everything but love on that particular morning. 
There was, perhaps, a little more timidity and hesitancy on my 
part than I have commonly shown among our people at the 
boarding house. In fact, I considered myself the master of the 
breakfast table; but, somehow, I could not command myself 
just then so well as usual. The truth is, I had secured a pas- 
sage to Liverpool in the steamer which was to leave at noon, — 
with the condition, however, of being released in case circum- 
stances occurred to detain me. The schoolmistress knew noth- 
ing about all this, of course, as yet. 

It was on the Common that we were walking. The mall, 
or boulevard of our Common, you know, has various branches 
leading from it in different directions. One of these runs 
downward from opposite Joy Street southward across the 
whole length of the Common to Boylston Street. We called 
it the long path, and were fond of it. 

I felt very weak indeed (though of a tolerably robust habit) 
as we came opposite the head of this path on that morning. | 
think I tried to speak twice without making myself distinctly 
audible. At last I got out the question, — Will you take the 
long path with me ? — Certainly, — said the schoolmistress, — 
with much pleasure. — Think, —I said,— before you answer ; 
if you take the long path with me now, I shall interpret it that 
we are to part no more !—The schoolmistress stepped back with 
a sudden movement, as if an arrow had struck her. 

One of the long granite blocks used as seats was hard by, — 
the one you may still see close by the Gingko tree. — Pray, sit 
down, —I said. — No, no, — she answered softly, — I will walk 
the long path with you! 

— The old gentleman who sits opposite met us walking, arm 
in arm, about the middle of the long path, and said, very charm- 
ingly, —“ Good morning, my dears!” 
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TWO LOVERS. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 


[GrorcGE Exror, pseudonym of Mrs. Marian Evans Cross: A famous English 
novelist ; born in Warwickshire, England, November 22, 1819. After the death 
of her father (1849) she settled in London, where she became assistant cditor of 
the Westminster Review (1851). In 1854 she formed a union with George Henry 
Lewes, and after his death married, in 1880, John Walter Cross. ‘‘ Scenes of 
Clerical Life’? first established her reputation as a writer, and was followed by the 
novels ‘‘ Adam Bede,”’ ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss,’’ ‘‘ Silas Marner,’’ ‘‘ Romola,’’ 
‘+ Felix Holt,’’ ‘‘ Middlemarch,’’ and ‘‘ Daniel Deronda.’’ Among her other 
works may be mentioned ‘‘The Spanish Gypsy,’’ a drama, and the poems 
‘¢ Agatha,’’? ‘*The Legend of Jubal,’’ and ‘* Armgart.’’] 


Two lovers by a moss-grown spring: 
They leaned soft cheeks together there, 
Mingled the dark and sunny hair, 

And heard the wooing thrushes sing. 

O budding time! 
O love’s blest prime! 


Two wedded from the portal stept: 
The bells made happy carolings, 
The air was soft as fanning wings, 

White petals on the pathway slept. 

O pure-eyed bride! 
O tender pride! 


Two faces o’er a cradle bent : 
Two hands above the head were locked: 
These pressed each other while they rocked, 
Those watched a life that love had sent. 
O solemn hour! 
O hidden power! 


Two parents by the evening fire: 
The red light fell about their knees 
On heads that rose by slow degrees 
Like buds upon the lily spire. 
O patient life! 
O tender strife ! 


1 By permission of the Executors and Wm. Blackwood & Sons 
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The two still sat together there, 
The red light shone about their knees; 
But all the heads by slow degrees 
Had gone and left that lonely pair. 
e O voyage fast ! 
O vanished past! 


The red light shone upon the floor 
And made the space between them wide, 
They drew their chairs up side by side, 
Their pale cheeks joined, and said, “Once more! ” 
O memories ! 
O past that is! 
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FROM “A WINDOW IN THRUMS.”’ 
By JAMES M. BARRIE. 


(James MatrHew Barrie: A Scotch novelist and playwright; born at 
Kirriemuir, Forfarshire, May 9, 1860. He graduated at Edinburgh University 
in 1882. He engaged first in provincial and then in London journalism, his first 
great work being the ‘‘ Auld Licht Idylls,’’ contributed to the S¢. James’ Gazette, 
and collected in 1887. The best of his others are : ‘‘A Window in Thrums,”’ 
‘¢The Little Minister,’ ‘‘Sentimental Tommy,’’ and a biography of his mother, 
‘Margaret Ogilvy.’? For the stage he has written the successful comedies 
‘¢ Walker, London,” ‘‘ The Professor’s Love Story,’’ and ‘' The Little Minister,’’ 
a dramatization of his own novel. ] 


How GAVIN BIRSE PUT IT TO Maa LOWNIE. 


IN a wet day the rain gathered in blobs on the road that 
passed our garden. ‘Then it crawled into the cart tracks until 
the road was streaked with water. Lastly, the water gathered 
in heavy yellow pools. If the on-ding still continued, clods 
of earth toppled from the garden dike into the ditch. 

On such a day, when even the dulseman had gone into 
shelter, and the women scudded by with their wrappers over 
their heads, came Gavin Birse to our door. Gavin, who was 
the Glen Quharity post, was still young, but had never been 
quite the same man since some amateurs in the glen ironed his 
back for rheumatism. I thought he had called to have a crack 
with me. He sent his compliments up to the attic, however, 
by Leeby, and would I come and be a witness ? 


1 By permission of udder & Stoughton. (Price 68.) 
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Gavin came up and explained. He had taken off his scarf 
and thrust it into his pocket, lest the rain should take the color 
out of it. His boots cheeped, and his shoulders had risen to 
his ears. He stood steaming before my fire. 

“Tf it’s no’ ower muckle to ask ye,” he said, “I would like 
ye for a witness.” 

“A witness! But for what do you need a witness, Gavin?” 

“TI want ye,” he said, “to come wi’ me to Mag’s, and be a 
witness.” 

Gavin and Mag Birse had been engaged for a year or more. 
Mag was the daughter of Janet Ogilvy, who was best remem- 
bered as the body that took the hill (that is, wandered about 
it) for twelve hours on the day Mr. Dishart, the Auld Licht 
minister, accepted a call to another church. 

“You don’t mean to tell me, Gavin,” I asked, “that your 
marriage is to take place to-day?” 

By the twist of his mouth I saw that he was only deferring 
a smile. 

‘Far frae that,” he said. 

“Ah, then, you have quarreled, and I am to speak up for 
you?” 

“Na, na,” he said, “I dinna want ye to do that above all 
things. It would be a favor if ye could gie me a bad character.” 

This beat me, and, I dare say, my face showed it. 

“I’m no’ juist what ye would call anxious to marry Mag 
noo,” said Gavin, without a tremor. 

I told him to go.on. 

“'There’s a lassie oot at Craigiebuckle,’’ he explained, 
“workin’ on the farm— Jeanie Luke by name. Ye may hae 
seen her?” 

“What of her?” I asked severely. 

“Weel,” said Gavin, still unabashed, “I’m thinkin’ noo ’at 
I would rather hae her.” 

Then he stated his case more fully. 

“Ay, I thocht I liked Mag oncommon till I saw Jeanie, an’ 
I like her fine yet, but I prefer the other ane. That state o’ 
matters canna gang on forever, so I came into Thrums the day 
to settle ’t one wy or another.” 

“And how,” I asked, “do you propose going about it? It 
is a somewhat delicate business.” 

“Ou, I see nae great difficulty in ’t. Dll speir at Mag, 
blunt oot, if she’ll let me aff. Yes, I’ll put it to her plain.” 





JAMES M. BARRIE 
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“You’re sure Jeanie would take you?” 

“Ay; oh, there’s nae fear o’ that.” 

“But if Mag keeps you to your bargain?” 

“Weel, in that case there’s nae harm done.” 

« “You are in a great hurry, Gavin?” 

“Ye may say that; but l want to be married. .The wifie I 
lodge wi’ canna last lang, an’ I would like to settle doon in 
some place.” 

“So you are on your way to Mag’s now?” 

“Ay, we'll get her in atween twal’ and ane.”’ 

“Oh, yes; but why do you want me to go with you?” 

“T want ye for a witness. If she winna let me aff, weel 
and guid; and if she will, it’s better to hae a witness in case 
she should go back on her word.” 

Gavin gave his proposal briskly, and as coolly as if he were 
only asking me to go fishing; but I did not accompany him to 
Mag’s. He left the house to look for another witness, and 
about an hour afterwards Jess saw him pass with Tammas 
Haggart. Tammas cried in during the evening to tell us how 
the mission prospered. 

“Mind ye,” said Tammas, a drop of water hanging to the 
point of his nose, “I disclaim all responsibility in the business. 
I ken Mag weel for a thrifty, respectable woman, as her mither 
was afore her, and so I said to Gavin when he came to speir 
me.” 

“Ay, mony a pirn has ’Lisbeth filled to me,” said Hendry, 
settling down to a reminiscence. 

“No to be ower hard on Gavin,” continued Tammas, fore- 
stalling Hendry, “he took what I said in guid part; but aye 
when I stopped speakin’ to draw breath, he says, ‘The queistion 
is, will ye come wi’ me?’ He was michty made up in ’s mind.” 

“Weel, ye went wi’ him,” suggested Jess, who wanted to 
bring Tammas to the point. 

“Ay,” said the stone breaker, “but no in sic a hurry as 
that.” 

He worked his mouth round and round, to clear the course, 
as it were, for a sarcasm. 

“Fowk often say,” he continued, “’at ’am quick beyond 
the ordinar’ in seein’ the humorous side o’ things.” 

Here Tammas paused, and looked at us. 

“So ye are, Tammas,” said Hendry. “Losh, ye mind hoo 
ye saw the humorous side o’ me wearin’ a pair o’ boots ‘at 
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wisna marrows! No, the ane had a toe piece on, an’ the other 
hadna.”’ 

“Ye juist wore them sometimes when ye was delvin’,” 
broke in Jess; “ye have as guid a pair o’ boots as ony in 
Thrums.”’ 

“Ay, but I had worn them,” said Hendry, “at odd times 
for mair than a year, an’ I had never seen the humorous side 
o’ them. Weel, as fac as death” (here he addressed me), 
“'Tammas had juist seen them twa or three times when he saw 
the humorous side 0’ them. Syne I saw their humorous side, 
too, but no till Tammas pointed it oot.” 

“That was naething,” said Tammas, “naething ava to some 
things I’ve done.” 

“But what aboot Mag?” said Leeby. 

“We wasna that length, was we?” said Tammas. “Na, 
we was speakin’ aboot the humorous side. Ay, wait a wee, I 
didna mention the humorous side for naething.” 

He paused to reflect. 

“Oh, yes,” he said at last, brightening up, “I was sayin’ 
to ye hoo quick I was to see the humorous side o’ onything. 
Ay, then, what made me say that was, ’at in a clink (flash) I 
saw the humorous side 0’ Gavin’s position.” 

“Man, man,” said Hendry, admiringly, “and what is ’t?” 

“Oh, it’s this, there’s something humorous in speirin’ a 
woman to let ye aff so as ye can be married to another woman.” 

“TI daur say there is,” said Hendry, doubtfully. 

“Did she let him aff?” asked Jess, taking the words out 
of Leeby’s mouth. 

“I’m comin’ to that,” said Tammas. “Gavin proposes to 
me after I had haen my laugh i 

“Yes,” cried Hendry, banging the table with his fist, ‘it 
has a humorous side. Ye’re richt again, Tammas.” 

“T wish ye wadna blatter (beat) the table,” said Jess, and 
then Tammas proceeded. 

“Gavin wanted me to tak’ paper an’ ink an’ a pen wi’ me, 
to write the proceedin’s doon, but I said, ‘Na, na, I'll tak’ 
paper, but nae ink nor nae pen, for ther’ll be ink an’ a pen 
there.” That was what I said.” 

‘An’ did she let him aff?” asked Leeby. 

“Weel,” said Tammas, “aff we goes to Mag’s hoose, an’ 
sure enough Mag was in. She was alane, too: so Gavin, no to 
waste time, Juist sat doon for politeness’ sake, an’ syne rises 
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up again; an’ says he, ‘ Marget Lownie, I hae a solemn question 
to speir at ye, namely this, Will you, Marget Lownie, let me, 
Gavin Birse, aff?’ ” 

, “Mag would start at that?” 

“Sal, she was braw an’ cool. I thocht she maun hae got 
wind o’ his intentions aforehand, for she juist replies, quiet- 
like, ‘Hoo do ye want aff, Gavin?’ 

“*Because,’ says ne, like a book, ‘my affections has under- 
gone a change.’ 

“*Ve mean Jean Luke,’ says Mag. 

“*That is wha [ mean,’ says Gavin, very straitforrard.” 

“But she didna let him aff, did she?” 

“Na, she wasna the kind. Says she, ‘I wonder to hear 
ye, Gavin, but ’am no goin’ to agree to naething o’ that 
sort.’ ” 

““Think it ower,’ says Gavin. 

“**Nae, my mind’s made up,’ said she. 

“*VYe would sune get anither man,’ he says earnestly. 

““*Hoo do I ken that?’ she spiers, rale sensibly, 1 thooht, 
for men’s no sae easy to get. 

“*Am sure o’ ’t,’ Gavin says, wi’ michty conviction in his 
voice, ‘for ye’re bonny to look at, an’ weel-kent for bein’ a 
guid body.’ 

““ Ay,’ says Mag, ‘I’m glad ye like me, Gavin, for ye have 
to tak’ me.’”’ 

“That put a clincher on him,” interrupted Hendry. 

“He was loth to gie in,” replied Tammas, “so he says, 
‘Ye think ’am a fine character, Marget Lownie, but ye’re very 
far mista’en. I wouldna wonder but what I was lossin’ my 
place some o’ thae days, an’ syne whaur would ye be? — Marget 
Lownie,’ he goes on, ‘’am nat’rally lazy an’ fond o’ the drink. 
As sure as ye stand there, ’am a reglar deevil!’” 

That was strong language,” said Hendry, “but he would 
be wantin’ to fleg (frighten) her?” 

“ Juist so, but he didna manage ’t; for Mag says, ‘We a’ 
hae oor faults, Gavin, an’ deevil or no deevil, ye’re the man 
for me!’ 

“Gavin thocht a bit,” continued Tammas, “an’ syne he 
tries her on a new tack. ‘Marget Lownie,’ he says, ‘ ye’re 
father’s an auld man noo, an’ he has naebody but yersel to 
look after him. I’m thinkin’ it would be kind o’ cruel 0’ me 
to tak’ ye awa frae him?’ ” 
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“Mag wouldna be ta’en in wi’ that; she wasna born on a 
Sawhath,” said Jess, using one of her favorite sayings. 

“She wasna,” answered Tammas. ‘Says she, ‘Hae nae fear 
on that score, Gavin; my father’s fine willin’ to spare me!’ ”. 

“ An’ that ended it?” 

“Ay, that ended it.” 

“Did ye tak’ it doon in writin’?” asked Hendry. 

“There was nae need,” said Tammas, handing round his 
snuff mull. “No, I never touched paper. When I saw the 
thing was settled, I left them to their coortin’. They’re to tak’ 
a look at Snecky Hobart’s auld hoose the nicht. It’s to let.” 


A HomeE FOR GENIUSES. 


From hints he had let drop at odd times I knew that 
Tammas Haggart had a scheme for geniuses, but not until the 
evening after Jamie’s arrival did I get it out of him. Hendry 
was with Jamie at the fishing, and it came about that Tammas 
and I had the pigsty to ourselves. 

“Of course,” he said, when we had got a grip of the sub- 
ject, “I dount pretend as my ideas is to be followed withoot 
deeviation, but ondootedly something should be done for 
geniuses, them bein’ aboot the only class as we do naething 
for. Yet they’re fowk to be prood 0’, an’ we shouldna let them 
overdo the thing, nor run into debt; na, na. There was Robbie 
Burns, noo, as real a genius as ever ee 

At the pigsty, where we liked to have more than one topic, 
we had frequently to tempt Tammas away from Burns. 

“Your scheme,” I interposed, “is for living geniuses, of 
course ?”’ 

“Ay,” he said thoughtfully, “them ’at’s gone canna be 
brocht back. Weel, my idea is ’at a Home should be built for 
geniuses at the public expense, whaur they could all live the- 
gither, an’ be decently looked after. Na, no in London; that’s 
no my plan, but I would hae ’t within an hour’s distance 0’ 
London, say five mile frae the market place, an’ standin’ in a 
bit garden, whaur the geniuses could walk aboot arm in arm, 
composin’ their minds.” 

“You would have the grounds walled in, I suppose, so that 
the public could not intrude?” 

“Weel, there’s a difficulty there, because, ye’ll observe, as 
the public would support the institootion, they would hae a 
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kind o’ richt to look in. How-some-ever, I daur say we could 
arrange to fling the grounds open to the public once a week on 
condition ’at they didna speak to the geniuses. I’m thinkin’ 
’at if there was a small chairge for admission the Home could 
be made self-supportin’. Losh! to think ’at if there had been 
sic an institootion in his time a man micht hae sat on the bit 
dike and watched Robbie Burns danderin’ roond the ‘ 

“You would divide the Home into suites of rooms, so that 
every inmate would have his own apartments ?”’ 

“Not by no means; na, na. The mairI read aboot geniuses 
the mair clearly I see as their wy o’ living alane ower muckle 
is ane o’ the things as breaks doon their health, and makes 
them meeserable. I’ the Home they would hae a bedroom 
apiece, but the parlor an’ the other sittin’ rooms would be for 
all, so as they could enjoy ane another’s company. The man- 
agement? Oh, that’s aisy. The superintendent would be a 
medical man appointed by Parliament, and he would hae men- 
servants to do his biddin’.” 

“ Not all menservants, surely?” 

“Every one o’ them. Man, geniuses is no to be trusted 
wi’ womenfolk. No, even Robbie Bu is 

“So he did; but would the inmates have to put themselves 
entirely in the superintendent’s hands?” 

“Nae doubt; an’ they would see it was the wisest thing 
they could do. He would be careful o’ their health, an’ send 
them early to bed as weel as hae them up at eight sharp. 
Geniuses’ healths is always breakin’ doon because of late hours, 
as in the case o’ the lad wha used often to begin his immortal 
writin’s at twal o’clock at nicht, a thing ’at would ruin ony 
constitootion. But the superintendent would see as they had 
a tasty supper at nine o’clock — something as agreed wi’ them. 
Then for half an hour they would quiet their brains readin’ oot 
aloud, time about, frae sic a book as the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
an’ the gas would be turned aff at ten precisely.” 

“When would you have them up in the morning?” 

“ At sax in summer an’ seven in winter. The superintend- 
ent would see as they were all properly bathed every mornin’, 
cleanliness bein’ most important for the preservation o’ health.” 

“This sounds well; but suppose a genius broke the rules — 
lay in bed, for instance, reading by the light of a candle after 
hours, or refused to take his bath in the morning?” 

“The superintendent would hae to punish him. The genius 
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would be sent back to his bed, maybe. An’ if he lay lang i’ 
the mornin’ he would hae to gang withoot his breakfast.”’ 

“That would be all very well where the inmate only broke 
the regulations once in a way; but suppose he were to refuse 
to take his bath day after day (and, you know, geniuses are 
said to be eccentric in that particular), what would be done? 
You could not starve him; geniuses are too scarce.” 

“Na, na; in a case like that he would hae to be reported to 
the public. The thing would hae to come afore the Hoose of 
Commons. Ay, the superintendent would get a member o’ the 
Opposeetion to ask a queistion such as ‘Can the honorable 
gentleman, the Secretary of State for Home Affairs, inform the 
Hoose whether it is a fac that Mr. Sic-a-one, the well-known 
genius, at present resident in the Home for Geniuses, has, con- 
trairy to regulations, perseestently and obstinately refused to 
change his linen; and, if so, whether the Government proposes 
to tak’ ony steps in the matter?’ The newspapers would report 
the discussion next mornin’, an’ so it would be made public 
withoot onnecessary ootlay.” 

“In a general way, however, you would give the geniuses 
perfect freedom? They could work when they liked, and come 
and go when they liked?” 

“Not so. The superintendent would fix the hours o’ wark, 
an’ they would all write, or whatever it was, thegither in one 
large room. Man, man, it would mak’ a grand draw for a 
painter chield, that room, wi’ all the geniuses working awa’ 
thegither.”’ 

“But when the labors of the day were over the genius would 
be at liberty to make calls by himself or to run up, say, to 
London for an hour or two?” 

“Hoots no, that would spoil everything. It’s the drink, 
ye see, as does for a terrible lot o’ geniuses. Even Rob——” 
“Alas! yes. But would you have them all teetotalers ?” 

“What do ye tak’ me for? Na, na; the superintendent 
would allow them one glass o’ toddy every nicht, an’ mix it 
himsel; but he would never let the keys o’ the press, whaur 
he kept the drink, oot o’ his hands. They would never be 
allowed oot 0’ the gairden either, withoot a man to look after 
them; an’ I wouldna burthen them wi’ ower muckle pocket 
money. Saxpence in the week would be suffeecient.”’ 

“‘ How about their clothes ?” 

“They would get twa suits a year, wi’ the letter G sewed 
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on the shoulders, so as if they were lost they could be recog- 
nized and brocht back.” 

Certainly it is a scheme deserving consideration, and I 
have no doubt our geniuses would jump at it; but you must 
remember that some of them would have wives.” 

“Ay, an’ some o’ them would hae husbands. I’ve been 
thinkin’ that oot, an’ I daur say the best plan would be to par- 
tition aff a pairt o’ the Home for female geniuses.” 

“Would Parliament elect the members?” 

“JT wouldna trust them. The election would hae to be by 
competitive examination. Na, I canna say wha would draw up 
the queistions. The scheme’s juist growin’ i’ my mind, but 
the mair I think o’ ’t the better I like it.” 


——— OSG 00m 


A NUN. 
By LEIGH HUNT. 


IF you become a Nun, Dear! 
A. Friar I will be: 
In any cell you run, Dear! 
Pray look behind for me! 
The roses all turn pale too; 
The doves all take the veil too; 
The blind will see the show: 
What! you become a Nun? my Dear! 
I'll not believe it. No! 


If you become a Nun, Dear! 
The bishop Love will be; 
The Cupids, every one, Dear! 
Will chant —“ We trust in thee!” 
The incense will go sighing; 
The candles fall a dying; 
The water turn to wine: 
What! You go take the vows? my Dear} 
You may, — but they’ll be mine. 
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FROM “UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE.”! 
By THOMAS HARDY. 


([Tnomas Harpy : An English novelist ; born in Dorsetshire, June 2, 1840. 
At first an architect, and winning a medal from the Royal Institute, he relin- 
quished it for literature at about thirty, and in 1871 published his first novel, 
‘‘ Desperate Remedics.’? Other works from his pen are: ‘‘ Under the Green- 
wood Tree,’’ ‘‘ A Pair of Blue Eyes,’ ‘‘Iar from the Madding Crowd,” ‘** The 
Return of the Native,’’ ‘The Trumpet Major,’’ ‘*Two on a Tower,’ ‘‘ The 
Mayor of Casterbridge,’’ ‘‘ Wessex Tales,’’ ‘‘ Tess of the PD’ Urbervilles,’’ success- 
fully dramatized, ‘‘ Jude the Obscure,’ ‘“The Pursuit of the Well-Beloved.’’} 


Dick Dewy, an English carrier, has just brought Fancy Day, with her be- 
longings, to Dudmouth, where she is going to teach school. Dick stops to 
help her unpack. 


OWING to Fancy being later in the day than she had prom- 
ised, the charwoman had given up expecting her, whereupon 
Dick could do no less than stay and see her comfortably tided 
through the disagreeable time of entering and establishing her- 
self in an empty house after an absence of a week. The addi- 
tional furniture and utensils that had been brought (a canary 
and cage among the rest) were taken out of the vehicle, and 
the horse was unharnessed and put in the school plot, where 
there was some tender grass. Dick lighted the fire, and activity 
began to loosen their tongues a little. 

“There!” said Fancy, “we forgot to bring the fire irons!” 

She had originally found in her house, to bear out the ex- 
pression “nearly furnished ” which the school manager had used 
in his letter to her, a table, three chairs, a fender, and a piece 
of carpet. This “nearly” had been supplemented hitherto by 
a kind friend, who had lent her fire irons and crockery until 
she should fetch some from home. 

Dick attended to the young lady’s fire, using his whip 
handle for a poker until it was spoiled, and then flourishing a 
hurdle stick for the remainder of the time. 

“The kettle boils; now you shall have a cup of tea,” said 
Fancy, diving into the hamper she had brought. 

“Thank you,” said Dick, whose drive had made him ready 
for a cup, especially in her company. 

“ “Well, here’s only one cup and saucer, as I breathe! 
Whatever could mother be thinking about! Do you mind 
making a shift, Mr. Dewy?” 


> By permission of Chatto & Windus. (Crown 8vo., price 3e. 62.) 
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“Not at all, Miss Day,” said that civil person. 

“And only having a cup by itself? or a saucer by itself?” 

“Don’t mind in the least.” 

“ Which do you mean by that?” 

‘““T mean the cup, if you like the saucer.” 

** And the saucer, if I like the cup?” 

“Exactly, Miss Day.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Dewy, for I like the cup decidedly. 
Stop a minute; there are no spoons now!” She dived into the 
hamper again, and at the end of two or three minutes looked 
up, and said: “I suppose you don’t mind if I can’t find a 
spoon?” 

“Not at all,” said the agreeable Richard. 

“ The fact is, the spoons have slipped down somewhere, right 
under the other things. Oh, yes, here’s one, and only one. 
You would rather have one than not, I suppose, Mr. Dewy?” 

“Rather not. I never did care much about spoons.” 

“Then I’ll have it. Ido care about them. You must stir 
up your tea with a knife. Would you mind lifting the kettle 
off, that it may not boil dry?” 

Dick leaped to the fireplace and earnestly removed the 
kettle. 

“There! you did it so wildly that you have made your hand 
black. We always use kettle holders; didn’t you learn house- 
wifery as far as that, Mr. Dewy? Well, never mind the soot 
on your hand. Come here. I am going to rinse mine, too.” 

They went to a basin she had placed in the back room. 
“This is the only basin I have,” she said. “Turn up your 
sleeves, and by that time my hands will be washed, and you 
can come.”’ 

Her hands were in the water now. “Oh, how vexing!” 
she exclaimed. “There’s not a drop of water left for you, 
unless you draw it, and the well is I don’t know how many 
feet deep; all that was in the pitcher I used for the kettle and 
this basin. Do you mind dipping the tips of your fingers in 
the same?” 

“Not at all. And to save time I won’t wait till you have 
done, if you have no objection.”’ 

Thereupon he plunged in his hands, and they paddled 
together. It being the first time in his life that he had touched 
female fingers under water, Dick duly registered the sensation 
as rather a nice one. 
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“ Really, I hardly know which are my own hands and which 
are yours, they have got so mixed up together,” she said, with- 
drawing her own very suddenly. 

“It doesn’t matter at all,” said Dick, “at least as far as I 
am concerned.” 

“There! no towel! Whoever thinks of a towel till the hands 
are wet?” 

“‘ Nobody.” 

“*Nobody.’ How very dull it is when people are so 
friendly! Come here, Mr. Dewy. Now, do you think you 
could lift the lid of that box with your elbow, and then, with 
something or other, take out a towel you will find under the 
clean clothes? Be sure not to touch any of them with your 
wet hands, for the things at the top are all starched and ironed.” 

Dick managed, by the aid of a knife and fork, to extract a 
towel from under a muslin dress without wetting the latter, 
and for a moment he ventured to assume a tone of criticism. 

“T fear for that dress,’ he said, as they wiped their hands 
together. 

“What?” said Miss Day, looking into the box at the dress 
alluded to. “Oh, I know what you mean —that the vicar will 
never let me wear muslin?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Well, I know it is condemned by all parties in the church 
as flaunting, and unfit for common wear for girls below clerical 
condition; but we’ll see.”’ 

“In the interest of the church, I hope you don’t speak seri- 
ously.” 

“Yes, I do; but we’ll see.” There was a comely deter- 
mination on her lip very pleasant to a beholder who was neither 
bishop, priest, nor deacon. “I think I can manage any vicar’s 
views about me if he’s under forty.” 

Dick rather wished she had never thought of managing 
vicars. 

“T certainly shall be glad to get some of your delicious tea,”’ 
he said, in rather a free way, yet modestly, as became one in a 
position between that of visitor and inmate, and looking wist- 
fully at his lonely saucer. 

“So shall I. Now, is there anything else we want, Mr. 
Dewy?” 

“T really think there’s nothing else, Miss Day.” 

She prepared to sit down, looking musingiy out of the 
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window at Smart’s enjoyment of the rich grass. “Nobody 
seems to care about me,” she murmured, with large, lost eyes 
fixed upon the sky beyond Smart. 

“Perhaps Mr. Shinar does,” said Dick, in the tone of a 
slightly injured man. 

“Yes, I forgot—he does, I know.” Dick precipitately 
regretted that he had suggested Shinar, since it had produced 
such a miserable result as this. 

“T’ll warrant you’ll care for somebody very much indeed 
another day, won’t you, Mr. Dewy?” she continued, looking 
very feelingly into the mathematical center of his eyes. 

“Ah, Pll warrant I shall!”’ said Dick, feelingly, too, and 
looking back into her dark pupils, whereupon they were turned 
aside. 

“T meant,” she went on, preventing him from speaking just 
as he was going to narrate a forcible story about his feelings — 
“T meant that nobody comes to see if I have returned — not 
even the vicar.”’ 

“If you want to see him, Il] call at the vicarage directly 
we have had some tea.” 

“No, no! Don’t let him come down here, whatever you do, 
while I am in such a state of disarrangement. Vicars look 
so miserable and awkward when one’s house is in a muddle, 
walking about, and making impossible suggestions in quaint 
academic phrases till your flesh creeps and you wish them dead. 
Do you take sugar?” 

Mr. Maybold was at this instant seen coming up the path. 

“There! That’s he coming! How I wish you were not 
here! —that is, how awkward —-dear, dear!” she exclaimed, 
with a quick ascent of blood to her face, and irritated with 
Dick rather than the vicar, as it seemed. 

“Pray don’t be alarmed on my account, Miss Day — good 
afternoon!” said Dick, in a huff, putting on his hat and leaving 
the room hastily by the back door. 

The horse was put in, and on mounting the shafts to start, 
he saw through the window the vicar standing upon some books 
piled on a chair, and driving a nail into the wall, Fancy, with 
a demure glance, holding the canary cage up to him, as if she 
had never in her life thought of anything but vicars and 
canaries. 
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DICK DRIVES Fancy Homr AGAIN. 


An easy bend of neck and graceful set of head, full and 
wavy bundles of dark brown hair, light fall of little feet, pretty 
devices on the skirt of the dress, clear, deep eyes — in short, a 
bunch of sweets. It was Fancy. Dick’s heart went round to 
her with a rush. 

The scene was the corner of the front street at Budmouth, 
at which point the angle of the last house in the row cuts per- 
pendicularly a wide expanse of nearly motionless ocean — 
to-day shaded in bright tones of green and opal. Dick and 
Smart had just emerged from the street, and there, against the 
brilliant sheet of liquid color, stood Fancy Day, and she turned 
and recognized him. 

Dick suspended his thoughts of the letter and wonder at 
how she came there by driving close to the edge of the parade 
— displacing two chairmen, who had just come to life for the 
summer in new clean shirts and revivified clothes, and being 
almost displaced in turn by a rigid boy advancing with a roll 
under his arm, and looking neither to the right nor the left — 
and asking if she were going to Mellstock that night. 

“Yes; I’m waiting for the carrier,” she replied, seeming, 
too, to suspend thoughts of the letter. 

“Now, I can drive you home nicely, and you save an hour. 
Will you come with me?” 

As Fancy’s power to will anything seemed to have departed 
in some mysterious manner at that moment, Dick settled the 
matter by getting out and assisting her into the vehicle without 
another word. 

The temporary flush upon her cheek changed to a lesser 
hue, which was permanent, and at length their eyes met; there 
was present between them a certain feeling of embarrassment, 
which arises at such moments when all the instinctive acts 
dictated by the position have been performed. Dick, being 
engaged with the reins, thought less of this awkwardness than 
did Fancy, who had nothing to do but to feel his presence, and 
to be more and more conscious of the fact that by accepting a 
seat beside him in this way she succumbed to the tone of his 
note. Smart jogged along, and Dick jogged, and the helpless 
Fancy necessarily jogged too, and she felt that she was, in a 
measure, captured and made a prisoner. 
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“T am so much obliged to you for your company, Miss 

Day.” 
To Miss Day, crediting him with the same consciousness of 
mastery —a consciousness of which he was perfectly innocent 
— this remark sounded like a magnanimous intention to soothe 
her, the captive. 

“J didn’t come for the pleasure of obliging you with my 
company,”’ she said. 

The answer had an unexpected manner of incivility in it 
that must have been rather surprising to young Dewy. At the 
same time it may be observed that when a young woman returns 
a rude answer to a young man’s civil remark, her heart is in 
a state which argues rather hopefully for his case than other- 
wise. 

There was silence between them till they had passed about 
twenty of the equidistant elm trees that ornamented the road 
leading up out of the town. 

“Though I didn’t come for that purpose, either, I would 
have,’ said Dick, at the twenty-first tree. 

“Now, Mr. Dewy, no flirtation, because it’s wrong, and I 
don’t wish it.” 

Dick seated himself afresh just as he had been sitting before, 
and arranged his looks very emphatically, then cleared his 
throat. 

“Really, anybody would think you had met me on business 
and were just going to begin,” said the lady, intractably. 

“Yes, they would.” 

“Why, you never have, to be sure!” 

This was a shaky beginning. He chopped round, and said 
cheerily, as a man who had resolved never to spoil his jollity 
by loving one of womankind: — 

“Well, how are you getting on, Miss Day, at the present 
time? Gayly, I don’t doubt for a moment.” 

“Tam not gay, Dick; you know that.” 

“Gayly doesn’t mean decked in gay dresses.” 

“TI didn’t suppose gayly was gayly dressed. Mighty me, 
what a scholar you’ve grown!”’ 

“Lots of things have happened to you this spring, I see.” 

“What have you seen?” 

“Oh, nothing; I’ve heard, I mean!” 

“What have you heard?”’ 

“The name of a pretty man, with brass studs and a copper 
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ring and a tin watch chain, a little mixed up with your own. 
That’s all.” 

“ That’s a very unkind picture of Mr. Shinar, for that’s who 
you mean. The studs are gold, as you know, and it’s a real 
silver chain; the ring I can’t conscientiously defend, and he 
only wore it once.” 

“He might have worn it a hundred times without showing 
it half so much.” 

“Well, he’s nothing to me,” she serenely observed. 

“Not any more than I am?” 

“Now, Mr. Dewy,” said Fancy, severely, “certainly he isn’t 
any more to me than you are!”’ 

“Not so much?” 

She looked aside to consider the precise compass of that 
question. “That I can’t exactly answer,” she replied, with 
soft archness. 

As they were going rather slowly, another spring cart, con- 
taining a farmer, farmer’s wife, and farmer’s man, jogged past 
them, and the farmer’s wife and farmer’s man eyed the couple 
very curiously. The farmer never looked up from the horse’s 
tail. 

“Why can’t you exactly answer?” said Dick, quickening 
Smart a little, and jogging on just behind the farmer and 
farmer’s wife and man. 

As no answer came, and as their eyes had nothing else to 
do, they both contemplated the picture presented in front, and 
noticed how the farmer’s wife sat flattened between the two 
men, who bulged over each end of the seat to give her room, 
till they almost sat upon their respective wheels; and they 
looked, too, at the farmer’s wife’s silk mantle, inflating itself 
between her shoulders like a balloon, and sinking flat again at 
each jog of the horse. The farmer’s wife, feeling their eyes 
sticking into her back, looked over her shoulder. Dick dropped 
ten yards further behind. 

“Fancy, why can’t you answer?” he repeated. 

“Because how much you are to me depends upon how much 
I am to you,” said she in low tones. 

“Everything,” said Dick, putting his hand toward hers, 
and casting emphatic eyes upon the upper curve of her. 
cheek. 

“Now, Richard Dewy, no touching me. I didn’t say in 
what way your thinking of me affected the question — perhaps 
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inversely, don’t you see? No touching, sir! Look; goodness 
me, don’t, Dick!” 

The cause of her sudden start was the unpleasant appearance 
over Dick’s right shoulder of an empty timber wagon and four 
journeymen carpenters reclining in lazy postures inside it, their 
eyes directed upward at various oblique angles into the sur- 
rounding world, the chief object of their existence being appar- 
ently to criticise to the very backbone and marrow every animate 
object that came within the compass of their vision. This 
difficulty of Dick’s was overcome by trotting on till the wagon 
and carpenters were beginning to look reduced in size and 
rather misty, by reason of a film of dust that accompanied their 
wagon wheels and rose around their heads like a fog. 

“Say you love me, Fancy.” 

“No, Dick, certainly not; ’tisn’t time to do that yet.” 

“Why, Fancy?” 

“**Miss Day’ is better at present — don’t mind my saying so; 
and I ought not to have called you Dick.” 

“Nonsense! when you know that I would do anything on 
earth for your love. Why, you make any one think that loving 
is a thing that can be done and undone, and put on and put off, 
at a mere whim.” 

“No, no, I don’t,” she said gently; “but there are things 
which tell me I ought not to give way to much thinking about 
you, even if “ 

“But you want to, don’t you? Yes, say you do; it is best 
to be truthful, Fancy. Whatever they may say about a 
woman’s right to conceal where her love lies, and pretend it 
doesn’t exist, and things like that, it is not best; I do know it, 
Fancy. And an honest woman in that, as well as in all her 
daily concerns, shines most brightly, and is thought most of in 
the long run.”’ 

“Well then, perhaps, Dick, I do love you a little,” she 
whispered tenderly; “but I wish you wouldn’t say any more 
now.” 

“T won’t say any more now, then, if you don’t like it. But 
you do love me a little, don’t you?” 

“Now, you ought not to want me to keep saying things 
twice; I can’t say any more now, and you must be content with 
what you have.” 

“T may, at any rate, call you Fancy. There’s no harm in 
that?” 
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“Yes, you may.” 
“And you’ll not call me Mr. Dewy any more?” 
“Very well.” 

FURTHER ALONG THE ROAD. 


Dick’s spirits having risen in the course of these admissions 
of his sweetheart, he now touched Smart with the whip, and on 
Smart’s neck, not far behind his ears. Smart, who had been 
lost in thought for some time, never dreaming that Dick could 
reach so far with a whip which, on this particular journey, had 
never been extended further than his flank, tossed his head and 
scampered along with exceeding briskness, which was very 
pleasant to the young couple behind him, till turning a bend 
in the road, they came instantly upon the farmer, farmer’s man, 
and farmer’s wife with the flapping mantle, all jogging on just 
the same as ever. 

“Bother those people! Here we are upon them again.” 

“Well, of course. They have as much right to the road 
as we.” 

“Yes; but it is provoking to be overlooked so. I like a 
road all to myself. Look what a lumbering affair theirs is!” 
The wheels of the farmer’s cart, just at that moment, jogged 
into a depression running across the road, giving the cart a 
twist, whereupon all three nodded to the left, and on coming 
out of it all three nodded to the right, and went on jerking 
their backs in and out as usual. “We'll pass them when the 
road gets wider.” 

When an opportunity seemed to offer itself for carrying this 
intention into effect, they heard light, flying wheels behind, 
and on quartering, there whizzed along past them a brand new 
gig so brightly polished that the spokes of the wheels sent forth 
a continual quivering light at one point in their circle, and all 
the panels glared like mirrors in Dick and Fancy’s eyes. The 
driver, and owner, as it appeared, was really a handsome man; 
his companion was Shinar. Both turned round as they passed 
Dick and Fancy, and stared steadily in her face till they were 
obliged to attend to the operation of passing the farmer. Dick 
glanced for an instant at Fancy while she was undergoing their 
scrutiny, then returned to his driving with rather a sad coun- 
tenance. 

“Why are you so silent?” she said, after a while, with real 
concern. 
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“ Nothing.” 

“Yes, it is, Dick. I couldn’t help those people passing.” 

“T know that.” 

“You look offended with me. What have I done?” 

“T can’t tell without offending you.” 

Better out.” 

“Well,” said Dick, who seemed longing to tell, even at the 
risk of offending her, “I was thinking how different you in 
love are from me in love. While those men were staring, you 
dismissed me from your thoughts altogether, and " 

“You can’t offend me further now; tell all.” 

— “And showed upon your face a flattered consciousness of 
being attractive to them.” 

“Don’t be silly, Dick! You know very well I didn’t.” 

Dick shook his head skeptically, and smiled. 

“Dick, I always believe flattery ¢f possible — and it was pos- 
sible then. Now, there’s an open confession of weakness. But 
I showed no consciousness of it.” 

Dick, perceiving by her look that she would adhere to her 
statement, charitably forebore saying anything that could make 
her prevaricate. The sight of Shinar, too, had recalled another 
branch of the subject to his mind — that which had been his 
greatest trouble till her company and words had obscured its 
probability. 

“By the way, Fancy, do you know why our choir is to be 
dismissed ?” 

“No; except that it is Mr. Maybold’s wish for me to play 
the organ.” 

“Do you know how it came to be his wish?” 

“That I don’t.” 

“Mr. Shinar, being churchwarden, has persuaded the vicar, 
who, however, was willing enough before. Shinar, I know, is 
crazy to see you playing every Sunday. I suppose he’ll turn 
over your music, for the organ will be close to his pew. But 
— I know you have never encouraged him?”’ 

“Never once!” said Fancy, emphatically, and with eyes 
full of earnest truth. “I don’t like him indeed, and I never 
heard of his doing this, before. I have always felt that I should 
like to play in a church, but I never wished to turn you and 
your choir out, and I never even said that I could play till I 
was asked. You don’t think for a moment that I did, surely, 


da wan?” 
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“IT know you didn’t, Fancy.” 

“Or that I care the least morsel of a bit for him?” 

“T know you don’t.” 

The distance between Budmouth and Mellstock was eighteen 
miles, and there being a good inn six miles out of Budmouth, 
Dick’s custom in driving thither was to divide his journey into 
three stages by resting at this inn, going and coming, and not 
troubling the Budmouth stables at all, whenever his visit to 
the town was a mere call and deposit, as to-day. 

Fancy was ushered into a little tea room, and Dick went to 
the stables to see to the feeding of Smart. In face of the sig- 
nificant twitches of feature that were visible in the hostler and 
odd men idling around, Dick endeavored to look unconscious 
of the fact that there was any sentiment between him and Fancy 
beyond a tranter’s desire to carry a passenger home. He pres- 
ently entered the inn, and opened the door of Fancy’s room. 

“ Dick, do you know it has struck me that it is rather awk- 
ward my being here alone with you like this? I don’t think 
you had better come in with me.” 

“ That’s rather unpleasant.” 

“Yes, it is; and I wanted you to have some tea, as well as 
myself, too, because you must be tired.” 

“Well, let me have some with you, then. I was denied 
once before, if you recollect, Fancy.” 

“Yes, yes; never mind! And it seems unfriendly of me 
now, but I don’t know what to do.” 

“Tt shall be as you say, then,” said Dick, beginning to 
retreat with a dissatisfied wrinkling of face and giving a fare- 
well glance at the cozy tea tray. 

“But you don’t see how it is, Dick, when you speak like 
that,” she said, with more earnestness than she had ever shown 
before. ‘“ You do know, that even if I care very much for you, 
I must remember that I have a difficult position to maintain. 
The vicar would not like me, as his schoolmistress, to indulge 
in téte-d-tétes anywhere with anybody.” 

“But I am not anybody!” exclaimed Dick. 

“No, no; I mean with a young man;” and she added softly, 
“unless I were really engaged to be married to him.” 

“Ts thatall? Then, dearest, dearest, why, we’ll be engaged 
at once —to be sure we will, and down I sit! There it is, as 
easy as a glove! ”’ 

“Ah! but suppose I won’t! And, goodness me, what have 
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I done?” she faltered, getting very red and confused. “ Posi- 
tively, it seems as if I meant you to say that!”’ 

“Let’s do it—I mean get engaged!” said Dick. ‘Now, 
Fancy, will you be my wife?” 

“Do you know, Dick, it was rather unkind of you to say 
what you did coming along the road,” she remarked, as if she 
had not heard the latter part of his speech ; though an acute 
observer might have noticed about her breast, as the word 
“wife” fell from Dick’s lips, soft motions consisting of a silent 
escape of pants, with very short rests between each. 

“ What did I say?” 

“ About my trying to look attractive to those men in the 
gig.” 

“ You couldn’t help looking so, whether you tried or no. 
And, Fancy, you do care for me?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Very much?” 

“Yes.” 

‘And you'll be my own wife?” 

Her heart grew boisterous, adding to and withdrawing from 
the cheek varying tones of red to match each varying thought. 

Dick looked expectantly at the ripe tint of her delicate 
mouth, waiting for what was coming forth. 

“¢ Yes — if father will let me.” 

Dick drew himself close to her, compressing his lips and 
pouting them out, as if he were about to whistle the softest 
melody known. 

“Qh, no!” said Fancy, solemnly; and the modest Dick 
drew back a little. 

“Qh, Dick, kiss me, and let me go instantly! here’s some- 
body coming !” she exclaimed. 


DicK ASKS FANncy’s FATHER FOR HER HAND. 


‘‘ ve come to ask for Fancy,” said Dick. 

“I'd as lief you hadn’t.” 

“ Why should that be, Mr. Day?” 

‘‘ Because it makes me say that you’ve come to ask for what 
ye be’n’t likely to have. Have ye come for anything else?” 

“ Nothing.” 

‘Then I'll just tell ye you’ve come on a very foolish errand. 
D’ye know what her mother was?” 
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“ No.” 

‘A governess in a county family, who was foolish enough 
to marry the keeper of the same establishment. D’ye think 
Fancy picked up her good manners, the smooth turn of her 
tongue, her musical skill, and her knowledge of books, in a 
homely hole like this?” 

“No.” 

* D’ye know where?” 

rN Ow” 

“Well, when I went a wandering after her mother’s death, 
she lived with her aunt, who kept a boarding school, till her 
aunt married Lawyer Green—a man as sharp as a needle — 
and the school was broken up. Did ye know that then she 
went to the training school, and that her name stood first 
among the queen’s scholars of her year?” 

“T’ve heard so.” 

‘And that when she sat for her certificate as government 
teacher, she had the highest of the first class?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, and do ye know what I live in such a miserly way 
for when I’ve got enough to do without it, and why I make her 
work as a schoolmistress instead of living here ?” 

“No.” 

“That if any gentleman, who sees her to be his equal in 
polish should want to marry her, and she wanted to marry him, 
he shan’t be superior to her in pocket. Now, do ye think, after 
this, that you be good enough for her?” 

NOs” 

“Then good night t’ye, Master Dewy.” 

“Good night, Mr. Day.” 

Modest Dick’s reply had faltered upon his tongue, and he 
turned away wondering at his presumption in asking for a woman 
whom he had seen from the beginning to be so superior to him. 


FANCY IN THE RAIN. 


The next scene is a tempestuous afternoon in the following 
month, and Fancy Day is discovered walking from her father’s 
home toward Mellstock. 

A single vast gray cloud covered all the country, from which 
the small rain and mist had just begun to blow down in wavy 
sheets alternately thick and thin. The trees of the old brown 
plantation writhed like miserable men as the air wended its 
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way swiftly among them —the lowest portions of their trunks, 
that had hardly ever been known to move, were visibly rocked 
by the fiercer gusts, distressing the mind by its painful un- 
wontedness, as when a strong man is seen to shed tears. Low- 
hanging boughs went up and down; high and erect boughs 
went to and fro; the blasts being so irregular, and divided into 
sO many cross currents, that neighboring branches of the same 
tree swept the skies in independent motions, crossed each other, 
passed, or became entangled. Across the open spaces flew 
flocks of green and yellowish leaves, which, after traveling a 
long distance from their parent trees, reached the ground, and 
lay there with their undersides upward. 

As the rain and wind increased, and Fancy’s bonnet ribbons 
leaped more and more snappishly against her chin, she paused 
to consider her latitude, and the distance to a place of shelter. 
The nearest house was Elizabeth Endorficld’s, whose cottage 
and garden stood at the junction of the lane with the high- 
road. Fancy hastened onward, and in five minutes entered a 
gate, which shed upon her toes a flood of water drops as she 
opened it. 

“Come in, chiel!” a voice exclaimed, before Fancy had 
knocked — a promptness that would have surprised her, had 
she not known that Mrs. Endorfield was an exceedingly and 
exceptionally sharp woman in the use of her eyes and ears. 

Fancy went in and sat down. Elizabeth was paring potatoes 
for her husband’s supper. 

Scrape, scrape, scrape; then a toss, and splash went a 
potato into a bucket of water. 

Now, as Fancy listlessly noted these proceedings of the 
dame, she began to reconsider an old subject that lay upper- 
most in her heart. Since the interview between her father and 
Dick, the days had been melancholy days for her. Geoffrey’s 
firm opposition to the notion of Dick as a son-in-law was more 
than she had expected. She had frequently seen her lover 
since that time, it is true, and had loved him more for the 
opposition than she would have otherwise dreamed of doing — 
which was a happiness of a certain kind. Yet, though love is 
thus an end in itself, it must be believed to be the means to 
another end if it is to assume the rosy hues of an unalloyed 
pleasure. And sucha belief Fancy and Dick were emphatically 
denied just now. 

Elizabeth Endorfield had a repute among women which was 
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in its nature something between distinction and notoriety. It 
was founded on the following items of character: She was 
shrewd and penetrating ; her house stood in a lonely place ; 
she never went to church; she always retained her bonnet in- 
doors, and she had a pointed chin. Thus far her attributes were 
distinctly Satanic ; and those who looked no further called her, 
in plain terms, a witch. But she was not gaunt, nor ugly in 
the upper part of her face, nor particularly strange in man- 
ner ; so that, when her more intimate acquaintances spoke of 
her, the term was softened, and she became simply a Deep 
Body, who was as long-headed as she was high. It may be 
stated that Elizabeth belonged to a class of people who were 
gradually losing their mysterious characteristics under the 
administration of the young vicar, though during the long 
reign of Mr. Grinham, the parish of Mellstock had proved 
extremely favorable to the growth of witches. 

While Fancy was revolving all this in her mind, and putting 
it to herself whether it was worth while to tell her troubles to 
Elizabeth, and ask her advice in getting out of them, the witch 
spoke. 

“You are down—proper down,” she said, suddenly drop- 
ping another potato into the bucket. 

Fancy took no notice. 

*“ About your young man.” 

Fancy reddened. Elizabeth seemed to be watching her 
thoughts. Really, one would almost think she must have 
the powers people ascribed to her. 

“Father not in the humor for’t, hey?” Another potato 
was finished and flung in. “Ah, I know about it. Little 
birds tell me things that people don’t dream of my knowing.” 

Fancy was desperate about Dick, and here was a chance — 
oh, such a wicked chance ! —of getting help; but what was 
goodness beside love ! 

‘“T wish you'd tell me how to put him in the humor for it,” 
she said. 

“ That I could soon do,” said the witch, quietly. 

“Really? Oh, do; anyhow—JI don’t care—so that it is 
done! How could I do it, Mrs. Endorfield ?” 

“ Nothing so mighty wonderful in it.” 

“Well, but how?” 

“By witchery, of curse,” said Elizabeth. 

“No,” said Fancy. 
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“Tis, I assure ye. Didn’t you ever hear I was a witch?” 

“Well,” said Fancy, hesitatingly, “I have heard you 
called so.” 

“ And you believed it?” 

“T can’t say that I did exactly believe it, for "tis very hor- 
rible and wicked; but, oh, how I do wish it was possible for 
you to be one!” 

“Solam. And I'll tell ye how to bewitch your father, to 
let you marry Dick Dewy.” 

“ Will it hurt him, poor thing?” 

“Hurt who?” 

“ Father.” 

‘*No; the charm is worked by common sense, and the spell 
can only be broke by your acting stupidly.” 

Fancy looked rather perplexed, and Elizabeth went on : — 


“This fear of Lizz -— whatever ’tis — 
By great and small; 
She makes pretense to common sense, 
And that’s all. 


You must do it like this.””. The witch laid down her knife and 
potato, and then poured into Fancy’s ear a long and detailed 
list of directions, glancing up from the corner of her eye into 
Fancy’s face with an expression of sinister humor. Fancy’s 
face brightened, clouded, rose and sank, as the narrative pro- 
ceeded. “There,” said Elizabeth at length, stooping for the 
knife and another potato, “do that, and you'll have him by 
long and by late, my dear.” 

*“ And do it I will,” said Fancy. 

She then turned her attention to the external world once 
more. The rain continued as usual, but the wind had abated 
considerably during the discourse. Judging that it was now 
possible to keep an umbrella erect, she pulled her hood again 
over her bonnet, bade the witch good-by, and went her way. 


THE SPELL. 


Mrs. Endorfield’s advice was duly followed. “I be proper 
sorry that your daughter isn’t so well as she might be,” said a 
Mellstock man to Geoffrey one morning. 

‘“ But is there anything in it?” said Geoffrey, uneasily. He 
shifted his hat slightly to the right. “I can’t understand the 
report. She didn’t complain to me at all when I seed her.” 
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“No appetite at all, they say.” 

Geoffrey called at the school that afternoon. Fancy wel- 
comed him as usual, and asked him to stay and take tea with 
her. 

“T be’n’t much for tea this time o’ day,” he said, but stayed. 

During the meal he watched her narrowly, and, to his great 
consternation, discovered the following unprecedented change 
in the healthy girl —that she cut herself only a diaphanous 
slice of bread and butter, and laying it on her plate, passed the 
meal in breaking it into pieces, but eating no more than about 
one tenth of the slice. Geoffrey hoped she would say something 
about Dick, and finish up by weeping, as she had done after the 
decision against him a few days subsequent to the interview in 
the garden. But nothing was said, and in due time Geoffrey 
departed again for Yalbury Wood. 

“?Tis to be hoped poor Miss Fancy will be able to keep on 
her school,” said Geoftrey’s man, Enoch, to Geoffrey the follow- 
ing week, as they were shoveling up ant hills in the wood. 

Geoffrey stuck in the shovel, swept seven or eight ants from 
his sleeve, and killed another that was prowling round his ear, 
then looked perpendicularly into the earth, waiting for Enoch 
to say more. “ Well, why shouldn’t she?” said the keeper at 
last. 

“The baker told me yesterday,” continued Enoch, shaking 
out another emmet that had run merrily up his thigh, “that the 
bread he’ve left at that there schoolhouse this last month would 
starve any mouse in the three creations; that ’twould so. And 
afterward I had a pint o’ small at the Old Souls, and there I 
heard more.” 

“What might that ha’ been?” 

“That she used to have half a pound o’ the best rolled but- 
ter a week, regular as clockwork, from Dairyman Quenton’s; 
but now the same quantity d’last her three weeks, and then ’tis 
thoughted she throws it away sour.” 

“}inish doing the emmets, and carry the bag home-along.” 
The keeper resumed his gun, tucked it under his arm, and went 
on without whistling to the dogs, who, however, followed, with 
a bearing meant to imply that they did not expect any such 
attentions when their master was reflecting. 

On Saturday morning a note came from Fancy. He was 
not to trouble about sending her the couple of early young rab- 
bits, as was intended, because she feared she should not want 
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them. Later in the day Geoffrey went to Casterbridge, and 
called upon the butcher who served Fancy with fresh meat, 
which was put down to her father’s account. 

“Tve called to pay up our little bill, naibor Sabley, and you 
can gie me the chiel’s account at the same time.” 

Mr. Sabley turned round three quarters of a circle in the 
midst of a heap of joints, altered the expression of his face from 
meat to money, went into a little office consisting only of a door 
and a window, looked very vigorously into a book which pos- 
sessed length but no breadth, and then, seizing a piece of paper 
and scribbling thereupon, handed the bill. 

Probably it was the first time in the history of commercial 
transactions that the quality of shortness in a butcher’s bill was 
a cause of tribulation to the debtor. 

“Why, this isn’t all she’ve had in a whole month!” said 
Geoffrey. 

“Every mossel,” said the butcher — “ (now, Dan, take that 
leg and shoulder to Mrs. White’s, and this eleven pound here 
to Mr. Martin’s) —you’ve been trating her to smaller Joints 
lately, to my thinking, Mr. Day.” 

“Only two or three little scram rabbits this last week, as 
I be alive—I wish I had.” 

* Well, my wife said to me— (Dan, not too much, not too 
much at a time; better go twice) —my wife said to me as 
she posted up the books: ‘Sabley,’ she ses, ‘Miss Day must 
have been affronted this summer during that hot muggy 
weather that spoiled so much for us; for depend upon’t,’ she 
ses, ‘she’ve been trying Joe Grimmett unknown to us — sce 
her account else.’ ’Tis little, of course, at the best of times, 
being only for one, but now ’tis next kin to nothing.” 

“Tl inquire,” said Geoffrey, despondingly. 

He returned by way of Mellstock, and called upon Fancy, 
in fulfillment of a promise. It being Saturday, the children 
were enjoying a holiday, and on entering the residence Fancy 
was nowhere to be seen. Nan, the charwoman, was sweeping 
the kitchen. 

“ Where’s my da’ter?” said the keeper. 

“Well, you see, she was tired with the week’s work, and 
this morning she said, ‘Nan, I shan’t get up till the evening.’ 
You see, Mr. Day, if people don’t eat, they can’t work; and 
as she’ve gie’d up eating, she must gie up working.” 

‘‘ Have you carried up any dinner to her?” 
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“No; she don’t want any. There, we all know that such 
things don’t come without good reason—not that I wish to 
say anything about a broken heart, or anything of the kind.” 

Geoffrey’s own heart felt inconveniently large just then. 
He went to the staircase and ascended to his daughter’s 
door. 

“Fancy!” 

‘Come in, father.” 

To see a person in bed from any cause whatever, on a fine 
afternoon, is depressing enough; and here was his only child, 
Fancy, not only in bed, but looking very pale. Geoffrey was 
visibly disturbed. 

“Kancy, I didn’t expect to see thee here, chiel,” he said. 
‘What's the matter?” 

“T’m not well, father.” 

“ How’s that?” 

‘‘ Because I think of things.” 

“ What things can you have to think o’ so martel much?” 

“You know, father.” 

“You think I’ve been cruel to thee in saying that that 
penniless Dick o’ thine shan’t marry thee, I suppose?” 

No answer. 

“Well, you know, Fancy, I do it for the best, and he 
isn’t good enough for thee. You know that well enough.” 
Here he again looked at her as she lay. ‘ Well, Fancy, I 
can’t let my only chiel die; and if you can’t live without en, 
you must ha’ en, I suppose.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t want him like that — all against your will, 
and everything so disobedient!” sighed the invalid. 

“No, no; ’tisn’t against my will. My wish is, now I 
d’see how ’tis hurten thee to live without en, that he shall 
marry thee as soon as we've considered a little. That’s my 
wish, flat and plain, Fancy. There, never cry, my little maid ! 
You ought to ha’ cried afore; no need o’ crying now ’tis all 
over. Well, howsoever, try to stap over and see me and 
mother-law to-morrow, and ha’ a bit of dinner wi’ us.” 

“ And — Dick, too?” 

“Ay, Dick, too, ’far’s I know.” 

“And when do you think you'll have considered, father, 
and he may marry me?” she coaxed. 

“Well, there, say next midsummer; that’s not a day too 
long to wait.” 
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On leaving the school, Geoffrey went to the tranter’s. Old 
William opened the door. 

“Ts your grandson Dick in ’ithin, William ?” 

“No, not just now, Geoffrey. Though he’ve been at home 
a good deal lately.” 

“Oh, how’s that?” 

“ What wi’ one thing, and what wi’ t’other, he’s all in a 
mope, as m’t be said. Don’t seem the feller ’a used to. Ay, 
’a will sit studding and thinking as if ’a were going to turn 
chapel member, and then ’a don’t do nothing but traypsing 
and wambling about. Used to be such a chatty feller, too, 
Dick did; and now ’a don’t spak at all. But won't ye step 
inside? Reuben will be home soon, ’a b’lieve.” 

“No, thank you, I can’t stay now. Will ye just ask Dick 
if he’ll do me the kindness to stap over to Yalbury to-mor- 
row with my da’ter Fancy, if she’s well enough? I don’t like 
her to come by herself, now she’s not so terrible topping in 
health.” 

“So I’ve heard. Ay, sure, Ill teli en without fail.” 


A PARABLE. 
By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


[James Russet Lowett: An American poet, critic, and scholar; born in 
Cambridge, Mass., February 22, 1819; died there August 12,1891. He graduated 
at Harvard (1838), and was admitted to the bar (1841), but soon abandoned the 
legal profession for literature. In 1855 he succeeded Longfellow as professor of 
modern languages at Harvard; was editor of the Atlantic Monthly (1857-1862), 
and of the North American Review (1863-1872) with C. E. Norton; United States 
minister to Spain (1877-1880), and to Great Britain (1880-1885). His chief poeti- 
cal works are: ‘‘A Year’s Life’’ (1841), ‘‘The Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ ‘‘ The 
Biglow Papers,’? ‘‘Commemoration Ode,’’ ‘‘Under the Willows,’ ‘The 
Cathedral,’ ‘‘ Heartsease and Rue.’’ In prose he published: ‘* Conversa- 
tions on Some of the Old Poets,”’ ‘‘ Fireside Travels,’’ ‘‘ Among my Books,”’ 
‘My Study Windows,” ‘‘ Democracy,’’ and ‘ Political Essays.’ } 


Worn and footsore was the Prophet, 
When he gained the holy hill; 

“God has left the earth,” he murmured, 
“ Here his presence lingers still. 
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A PARABLE. 


“God of all the olden prophets, 

Wilt thou speak with men no more? 
Have I not as truly served thee, 

As thy chosen ones of yore? 


“ Hear me, guider of my fathers, 
Lo! a humble heart is mine; 

By thy mercy I beseech thee, 
Grant thy servant but a sign!” 


Bowing then his head, he listened 
For an answer to his prayer; 

No loud burst of thunder followed, 
Not a murmur stirred the air: — 


But the tuft of moss before him 
Opened while he waited yet, 

And, from out the rock’s hard bosom, 
Sprang a tender violet. 


“God! I thank thee,” said the Prophet: 
“ Hard of heart and blind was I, 
Looking to the holy mountain 
For the gift of prophecy. 


“Still thou speakest with thy children 
Freely as in eld sublime; 

Humbleness, and love, and patience, 
Still give empire over time. 


“Had I trusted in my nature, 
And had faith in lowly things, 

Thou thyself wouldst then have sought me. 
And set free my spirit’s wings. 


“ But I looked for signs and wonders, 
That o’er men should give me sway, 
Thirsting to be more than mortal, 
I was even less than clay. 


“Ere I entered cn my journey, 
AsI girt my loins to start, 
Ran to me my little daughter, 

The beloved of my heart; — 
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“In her hand she held a flower, 
Like to this as like may be, 
Which, beside my very threshold, 
She had plucked and brought to me.” 
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FROM “THE LAMPLIGHTER.” 
By MARIA 8. CUMMINS. 


(Marra Susanna Cummins: An American novelist ; born at Salem, Mass., 
April 9, 1827; died at Dorchester, Mass., October 1, 1866. She is chiefly remem- 
bered as the author of the once popular novel ‘*The Lamplighter’ (1853), of 
which seventy thousand copies were sold in the first year of publication. 
Later works are ‘‘ Mabel Vaughan"’ and ‘* Haunted Hearts.’’] 


I. 


Iv was growing dark in the city. Out in the open country 
it would be light for half an hour or more; but within the 
close streets where my story leads me it was already dusk. 
Upon the wooden doorstep of a low-roofed, dark, and unwhole- 
some-looking house, sat a little girl, who was gazing up the 
street with much earnestness. The house door, which was 
open behind her, was close to the sidewalk ; and the step on 
which she sat was so low that her little unshod feet rested on 
the cold bricks. It was a chilly evening in November, and a 
light fall of snow, which had made everything look bright and 
clean in the pleasant open squares, near which the fine houses 
of the city were built, had only served to render the narrow 
streets and dark lanes dirtier and more cheerless than ever ; 
for, mixed with the mud and fiith which abound in those 
neighborhoods where the poor are crowded together, the beau- 
tiful snow had lost all its purity. 

A great many people were passing to and fro, bent on their 
various errands of duty or of pleasure ; but no one noticed the 
little girl, for there was no one in the world who cared for her. 
She was scantily clad, in garments of the poorest description. 
Her hair was long and very thick; uncombed and unbecoming, 
if anything could be said to be urbecoming to a set of features 
which, to a casual observer, had yot a single attraction, — being 
thin and sharp, while her complexion was sallow, and her 
whole appearance unhealthy. 
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She had, to be sure, fine dark eyes; but so unnaturally 
large did they seem, in contrast to her thin puny face, that 
they only increased the peculiarity of it, without enhancing its 
beauty. Had any one felt any interest in her (which nobody 
did), had she had a mother (which, alas! she had not), those 
friendly and partial eyes would perhaps have found something 
in her to praise. As it was, however, the poor little thing was 
told, a dozen times a day, that she was the worst-looking child 
in the world: and, what was more, the worst-behaved. Noone 
loved her, and she loved no one; no one treated her kindly ; 
no one tried to make her happy, or cared whether she were so. 
She was but eight years old, and all alone in the world. 

There was one thing, and one only, which she found pleasure 
in. She loved to watch for the coming of the old man who lit 
the street lamp in front of the house where she lived; to see 
the bright torch he carried flicker in the wind ; and then, when 
he ran up his ladder, lit the lamp so quickly and easily, and 
made the whole place seem cheerful, one gleam of joy was shed 
on a little desolate heart, to which gladness was a stranger; and, 
though he had never seemed to see, and certainly had never 
spoken to her, she almost felt, as she watched for the old 
lamplighter, as if he were a friend. 

“Gerty,” exclaimed a harsh voice within, “have you been 
for the milk?” 

The child made no answer, but, gliding off the doorstep, 
ran quickly round the corner of the house and hid a little out 
of sight. 

“What's become of that child?” said the woman from 
whom the voice proceeded, and who now showed herself at the 
door. 

A boy who was passing, and had seen Gerty run,—a boy 
who had caught the tone of the whole neighborhood, and looked 
upon her as a sort of imp, or spirit of evil, — laughed aloud, 
pointed to the corner which concealed her, and, walking off 
with his head over his shoulder, to see what would happen 
next, exclaimed to himself, as he went, “She'll catch it! Nan 
Grant’ll fix her!” 

In a moment more, Gerty was dragged from her hiding 
place, and, with one blow for her ugliness and another for her 
impudence (for she was making up faces at Nan Grant with all 
her might), she was dispatched down a neighboring alley with 
a kettle for the milk. 
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She ran fast, for she feared the lamplighter would come and 
go in her absence, and was rejoiced, on her return, to catch 
sight of him, as she drew near the house, just going up his 
ladder. She stationed herself at the foot of it, and was so 
engaged in watching the bright flame, that she did not observe 
when the man began to descend ; and, as she was directly in 
his way, he hit against her, as he sprang to the ground, and 
she fell upon the pavement. “ Hello, my little one!” exclaimed 
he, ‘* how’s this?” as he stopped to lift her up. 

She was upon her feet in an instant; for she was used to 
hard knocks, and did not much mind a few bruises. But the 
milk! —it was all spilt. 

‘Well! now, I declare!” said the man, “ that’s too bad ! — 
what'll mammy say?” and, for the first time looking full in 
Gerty’s face, he interrupted himself with, “My! what an odd- 
faced child ! — looks likea witch!” Then, seeing that she looked 
apprehensively at the spilt milk, and gave a sudden glance up 
at the house, he added kindly, “‘She won’t be hard on such a 
mite of a thing as you are, will she? Cheer up, my ducky ! 
never mind if she does scold you a little. I'll bring you some- 
thing, to-morrow, that J think you'll like, maybe, you’re such 
a lonesome sort of a looking thing. And, mind, if the old 
woman makes a row, tell her I did it. — But didn’t I hurt you? 
What was you doing with my ladder?” 

“I was seeing you light the lamp,” said Gerty, “and I an’t 
hurt a bit; but I wish I hadn’t spilt the milk.” 

At this moment Nan Grant came to the door, saw what had 
happened, and commenced pulling the child into the house, 
amid blows, threats, and profane and brutal language. The 
lamplighter tried to appease her; but she shut the door in his 
face. Gerty was scolded, beaten, deprived of the crust which 
she usually got for her supper, and shut up in her dark attic 
for the night. Poor little child! Her mother had died in Nan 
Grant’s house five years before; and she had been tolerated 
there since, not so much because when Ben Grant went to sea 
he bade his wife be sure and keep the child until his return (for 
he had been gone so long that no one thought he would ever 
come back), but because Nan had reasons of her own for doing 
so; and, though she considered Gerty a dead weight upon her 
hands, she did not care to excite inquiries by trying to dispose 
of her elsewhere. 

When Gerty first found herself locked up for the night in 
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the dark garret (Gerty hated and feared the dark), she stood 
for a minute perfectly still; then suddenly began to stamp and 
scream, tried to beat open the door, and shouted, “I hate you, 
Nan Grant! Old Nan Grant, I hate you!” But nobody came 
near her; and, after a while, she grew more quiet, went and 
threw herself down on her miserable bed, covered her face with 
her little thin hands, and sobbed and cried as if her heart would 
break. She wept until she was utterly exhausted ; and then 
gradually, with only now and then a low sob and catching of 
the breath, she grew quite still. By and by she took away her 
hands from her face, clasped them together in a convulsive man- 
ner, and looked up at a little glazed window by the side of the 
bed. It was but three panes of glass unevenly stuck together, 
and was the only chance of light the room had. There was 
no moon; but, as Gerty looked up, she saw through the window 
shining down upon her one bright star. She thought she had 
never seen anything half so beautiful. She had often been out 
of doors when the sky was full of stars, and had not noticed 
them much ; but this one, all alone, so large, so bright, and yet 
so soft and pleasant-looking, seemed to speak to hers it seemed 
to say, “Gerty! Gerty! poor little Gerty!” She thought it 
seemed like a kind face, such as she had a long time ago seen 
or dreamt about. Suddenly it flashed through her mind, “ Who 
lit it? Somebody lit it! Some good person, I know! OQ! 
how could he get up so high!” And Gerty fell asleep, won: 
dering who lit the star. 

Poor little, untaught, benighted soul! Whoshall enlighten 
thee? Thou art God’s child, little one! Christ died for thee. 
Will he not send man or angel to light up the darkness within, 
to kindle a light that shall never go out, the light. that shall 
shine through all eternity ! 


II. 


Gerty awoke the next morning, not as children wake who 
are roused by each other’s merry voices, or by a parent’s kiss, 
who have kind hands to help them dress, and know that a nice 
breakfast awaits them. But she heard harsh voices below ; 
knew, from the sound, that the men who lived at Nan Grant’s 
(her son and two or three boarders) had come in to breakfast, 
and that her only chance of obtaining any share of the meal 
was to be on the spot when they had finished, to take that por- 
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tion of what remained which Nan might chance to throw or 
shove towards her. So she crept downstairs, waited a little 
out of sight until she smelt the smoke of the men’s pipes as 
they passed through the passage, and, when they had all gone 
noisily out, she slid into the room, looking about her with a 
glance made up of fear and defiance. She met but a rough 
greeting from Nan, who told her she had better drop that ugly, 
sour look; eat some breakfast, if she wanted it, but take care 
and keep out of her way, and not come near the fire, plaguing 
round where she was at work, or she’d get another dressing, 
worse than she had last night. | 

Gerty had not looked for any other treatment, so there was 
no disappointment to bear ; but, glad enough of the miserable 
food left for her on tae table, swallowed it eagerly, and, wait- 
ing no second bidding to keep herself out of the way, took her 
little old hood, threw on a ragged shawl, which had belonged 
to her mother, and which had long been the child’s best protec- 
tion from the cold, and, though her hands and feet were chilled 
by the sharp air of the morning, ran out of the house. 

Back of the building where Nan Grant lived, was a large 
wood and coal yard; and beyond that a wharf, and the thick 
muddy water of a dock. Gerty might have found playmates 
enough in the neighborhood of this place. She sometimes did 
mingle with the troops of boys and girls, equally ragged with 
herself, who played about in the yard; but not often, — there 
was a league against her among the children of the place. 
Poor, ragged, and miserably cared for, as most of them were, 
they all knew that Gerty was still more neglected and abused. 
They had often seen her beaten, and daily heard her called an 
ugly, wicked child, told that she belonged to nobody, and had 
no business in any one’s house. Children as they were, they 
felt their advantage, and scorned the little outcast. Perhaps 
this would not have been the case if Gerty had ever mingled 
freely with them, and tried to be on friendly terms. But, 
while her mother lived there with her, though it was but a 
short time, she did her best to keep her little girl away from 
the rude herd. Perhaps thas habit of avoidance, but still more 
a something in the child’s nature, kept her from joining in 
their rough sports, after her mother’s death had left her to do 
as she liked. As it was, she seldom had any intercourse with 
them. Nor did they venture to abuse her, otherwise than in 
words; for, singly, they dared not cope with her ; — spirited, 
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sudden, and violent, she had made herself feared, as well as dis- 
liked. Once a band of them had united in a plan to tease and vex 
her; but, Nan Grant coming up at the moment when one of the 
girls was throwing the shoes, which she had pulled from Gerty’. 
feet, into the dock, had given the girl a sound whipping, anc 
put them all to flight. Gerty had not had a pair of shoes since ; 
but Nan Grant, for once, had done her good service, and the 
children now left her in peace. 

It was a sunshiny, though a cold day, when Gerty ran away 
from the house, to seek shelter in the wood yard. There was 
an immense pile of timber in one corner of the yard, almost 
out of sight of any of the houses. Of different lengths anc 
unevenly placed, the planks formed, on one side, a series of 
irregular steps, by means of which it was easy toclimbup. Near 
the top was a little sheltered recess, overhung by some long 
planks, and forming a miniature shed, protected by the wood 
on all sides but one, and from that looking out upon the water. 

This was Gerty’s haven of rest, her sanctum, and the only 
place from which she was never driven away. Here, through 
the long summer days, the little, lonesome child sat, brooding 
over her griefs, her wrongs, und her ugliness, sometimes weep- 
ing for hours. Now and then, when the course of her life had 
been smooth for a few days (that is, when she had been so 
fortunate as to offend no one, and had escaped whipping, or 
being shut up in the dark), she would get a little more cheer- 
ful, and enjoy watching the sailors belonging to a schooner 
hard by, as they labored on board their vessel, or occasionally 
rowed to and fro in a little boat. The warm sunshine was so 
pleasant, and the men’s voices at their work so lively, that 
the poor little thing would for a time forget her woes. 

But summer had gone; the schooner, and the sailors, who 
had been such pleasant company, had gone too. The weather 
was now cold, and for a few days it had been so stormy that 
Gerty had been obliged to stay in the house. Now, however, 
she made the best of her way to her little hiding place; and, 
to her joy, the sunshine had reached the spot before her, dried 
up the boards, so that they felt warm to her bare feet, and was 
still shining so bright and pleasant, that Gerty forgot Nan 
Grant, forgot how cold she had been, and how much she 
dreaded the long winter. Her thoughts rambled about some 
time, but at last settled down upon the kind look and voice 
of the old lamplighter ; and then, for the first time since the 
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promise was made, it came into her mind that he had engaged 
to bring her something the next time he came. She could not 
believe he would remember it; but still he might, he seemed 
to be so good-natured, and sorry for her fall. 

What could he mean to bring? Would it be something 
to eat? O, if it were only some shoes! But he wouldn't 
think of that. Perhaps he did not notice but she had some. 

At any rate, Gerty resolved to go for her milk in season 
to be back before it was time to light the lamp, so that noth- 
ing should prevent her seeing him. 

The day seemed unusually long, but darkness came at last ; 
and with it came True—or rather Trueman — Flint, for that 
was the lamplighter’s name. 

Gerty was on the spot, though she took good care to elude 
Nan Grant’s observation. 

True was late about his work that night, and in a great 
hurry. He had only time to speak a few words in his rough 
way to Gerty ; but they were words coming straight from as 
good and honest a heart as ever throbbed. He put his great, 
smutty hand on her head in the kindest way, told her how 
sorry he was she got hurt, and said, “It was a plaguy shame 
she should have been whipped too, and all for a spill o’ milk, 
that was a misfortin’, and no crime. 

“ But here,” added he, diving into one of his huge pockets, 
“ here’s the critter I promised you. Take good care on’t ; 
don’t ’buse it; and, I’m guessin’, if it’s like the mother that 
I’ve got at home, ’t won’t be a little ye’ll be likin’ it, ’fore 
youre done. Good-by, my little gal;” and he shouldered 
his ladder and went off, leaving in Gerty’s hands a little gray 
_ and white kitten. 

Gerty was so taken by surprise, on finding in her arms a 
live kitten, something so different from what she had antici- 
pated, that she stood for a minute irresolute what to do with 
it. There were a great many cats, of all sizes and colors, 
inhabitants of the neighboring houses and yard; frightened- 
looking creatures, which, like Gerty herself, crept or scam- 
pered about, and often hid themselves among the wood and 
coal, seeming to feel, as she did, great doubts about their 
having a right to be anywhere. Gerty had often felt a sym- 
pathy for them, but never thought of trying to catch one, 
carry it home and tame it; for she knew that food and shelter 
were most grudgingly accorded to herself, and would not cer- 
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tainly be extended to her pets. Her first thought, therefore, 
was to throw the kitten down and let it run away. 

But, while she was hesitating, the little animal pleaded for 
itself in a way she could not resist. Frightened by its long 
imprisonment and journey in True Flint’s pocket, it crept from 
Gerty’s arms up to her neck, clung there tight, and, with its 
low, feeble cries, seemed to ask her to take care of it. Its 
eloquence prevailed over all fear of Nan Grant’s anger. She 
hugged pussy to her bosom, and made a childish resolve to 
love it, feed it, and, above all, keep it out of Nan’s sight. 

How much she came in time to love that kitten, no words 
can tell. Her little, fierce, untamed, impetuous nature had 
hitherto only expressed itself in angry passion, sullen obsti- 
nacy, and even hatred. But there were in her soul fountains 
of warm affection yet unstirred, a depth of tenderness never 
yet called out, and a warmth and devotion of nature that 
wanted only an object to expend themselves upon. 

So she poured out such wealth of love on the little creature 
that clung to her for its support as only such a desolate little 
heart has to spare. She loved the kitten ali the more for the 
care she was obliged to take of it, and the trouble and anxiety 
it gave her. She kept it, as much as possible, out among the 
boards, in her own favorite haunt. She found an old hat, in 
which she placed her own hood, to make a bed for pussy. 
She carried it a part of her own scanty meals; she braved 
for it what she would not have done for herself; for she 
almost every day abstracted from the kettle, when she was 
returning with the milk for Nan Grant, enough for pussy’s 
supper ; running the risk of being discovered and punished, 
the only risk or harm the poor ignorant child knew or thought 
of, in connection with the theft and deception ; for her ideas 
of abstract right and wrong were utterly undeveloped. She 
would play with her kitten for hours among the boards, talk 
to it, and tell it how much she loved it. But, when the days 
were very cold, she was often puzzled to know how to keep 
herself warm out of doors, and the risk of bringing the kitten 
into the house was great. She would then hide it in her 
bosom, and run with it into the little garret room where 
. She slept; and, taking care to keep the door shut, usually 
eluded Nan’s eyes and ears. Once or twice, when she had been 
off her guard, her little playful pet had escaped from her, and 
scampered through the lower room and passage. Once Nan 
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drove it out with a broom; but in that thickly peopled region, 
as we have said, cats and kittens were not so uncommon as to 
excite inquiry. 

It may seem strange that Gerty had leisure to spend all her 
time at play. Most children living among the poorer class of 
people learn to be useful even while they are very young. 
Numbers of little creatures, only a few years old, may be seen 
in our streets, about the yards and doors of houses, bending 
under the weight of a large bundle of sticks, a basket of shav- 
ings, or, more frequently yet, a stout baby, nearly all the care 
of which devolves upon them. We have often pitied such little 
drudges, and thought their lot a hard one. But, after all, it 
was not the worst thing in the world; they were far better 
off than Gerty, who had nothing to do at all, and had never 
known the satisfaction of helping anybody. Nan Grant had 
no babies; and, being a very active woman, with but a poor 
opinion of children’s services, at the best, she never tried to 
find employment for Gerty, much better satisfied if she would 
only keep out of her sight; so that, except her daily errand © 
for the milk, Gerty was always idle,—a fruitful source of un- 
happiness and discontent, if she had suffered from no other. 

Nan was a Scotchwoman, no longer young, and with a 
temper which, never good, became worse and worse as she 
grew older. She had seen life’s roughest side, had always been 
a hard-working woman, and had the reputation of being very 
smart and a driver. Her husband was a carpenter by trade ; 
but she made his home so uncomfortable, that for years he had 
followed the sea. She took in washing, and had a few board- 
ers ; by means of which she earned what might have been an 
ample support for herself, had it not been for her son, an un- 
ruly, disorderly young man, spoilt in early life by his mother’s 
uneven temper and management, and who, though a skillful 
workman when he chose to be industrious, always squandered 
his own and a large part of his mother’s earnings. Nan, as we 
have said, had reasons of her own for keeping Gerty, though 
they were not so strong as to prevent her often having half a 
mind to rid herself of the incumbrance. 


HII. 


When Gerty had had her kitten about a month, she took | 
a violent cold from being out in the damp and rain; and Nan, 
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fearing she should have trouble with her if she became seriously 
ill, bade her stay in the house, and keep in the warm recom 
where she was at work. Gerty’s cough was fearful; and it 
would have been a great comfort to sit by the stove all day and 
keep warm, had it not been for her anxiety about the kitten, 
lest it should get lost or starve, before she was well enough to 
be out taking care of it; or, worst of all, come running into 
the house in search of her. The whole day passed away, how- 
ever, and nothing was seen cf pussy. Towards night, the men 
were heard coming into supper. Just as they entered the door 
of the room where Nan and Gerty were, and where the coarse 
meal was »repared, one of them stumbled over the kitten, which | 
had come in with them, unperceived. 

“Cracky! what’s this ’ere?” said the man whom they all 
were accustomed to call Jemmy; “a cat, I vow! Why, Nan, I 
thought you kind o’ hated cats!” 

‘“ Well, ’tan’t none o’ mine; drive it out,” said Nan. 

Jemmy started to do so; but puss, suddenly drawing back, 
and making a circuit round his legs, sprang forward into the 
arms of Gerty, who was anxiously watching its fate. 

“ Whose kitten’s that, Gerty ?” said Nan. 

“Mine !” said Gerty, bravely. 

‘Well, how long have you kept cats? I should like to 
know,” said Nan. ‘Speak! how came you by this?” 

The men were all looking on. Gerty was afraid of the 
men. They sometimes teased, and were always a source of 
alarm to her. She could not think of acknowledging to whom 
she was indebted for the gift of the kitten ; she knew it would 
only make matters worse, for Nan had never forgiven True 
Flint’s rough expostulation against her cruelty in beating the 
child for spilling the milk ; and Gerty could not summon pres- 
ence of mind to think of any other source to which she could 
ascribe the kitten’s presence, or she would not have hesitated to 
tell a falsehood ; for her very limited education had not taught 
her a love or habit of truth where a lie would better serve her 
turn, and save her from punishment. She was silent, and burst 
into tears. | 

“Come,” said Jemmy, “give us some supper, Nan, and let 
the gal alone till arterwards.” 

Nan complied, ominously muttering, however. 

The supper was just finished, when an organ grinder struck 
up a tune outside the door. The men stepped out to join the 
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crowd, consisting chiefly of the inmates of the house, who were 
watching the motions of a monkey that danced in time to the 
music. Gerty ran to the window to look out. Delighted with 
the gambols of the creature, she gazed intently, until the man 
and monkey moved off ; so intently, that she did not miss the 
kitten, which, in the mean time, crept down from her arms, and, 
springing upon the table, began to devour the remnants of the 
repast. The organ grinder was not out of sight when Gerty’s 
eyes fell upon the figure of the old lamplighter coming up the 
street. She thought she would stay and watch him light his 
lamp, when she was startled by a sharp and angry exclamation 
from Nan, and turned just in time to see her snatch her darling 
kitten from the table. Gerty sprang forward to the rescue, 
jumped into a chair, and caught Nan by the arm; but she 
firmly pushed her back with one hand, while with the other she 
threw the kitten half across the room. Gerty heard a sudden 
splash and a piercing cry. Nan had flung the poor creature 
into a large vessel of steaming-hot water, which stood ready 
for some household purpose. ‘The little animal struggled and 
writhed an instant, then died in torture. 

All the fury of Gerty’s nature was roused. Without hesi- 
tation, she lifted a stick of wood which lay near her, and flung 
it at Nan with all her strength. It was well aimed, and struck 
the woman on the head. The blood started from the wound 
the blow had given; but Nan hardly felt the blow, so greatly 
was she excited against the child. She sprang upon her, caught 
her by the shoulder, and, opening the house door, thrust her 
out upon the sidewalk. “ Ye’ll never darken my doors again, 
yer imp of wickedness !”’ said she, as she rushed into the house, 
leaving the child alone in the cold, dark night. 

When Gerty was angry or grieved, she always cried aloud, 
—not sobbing, as many children do, but uttering a succession 
of piercing shrieks, until she sometimes quite exhausted her 
strength. When she found herself in the street, she com- 
menced screaming ; — not from fear at being turned away from 
her only home, and left all alone at nightfall to wander about 
the city, and perhaps freeze before morning (for it was very 
cold),—she did not think of herself for a moment. Horror 
and grief at the dreadful fate of the only thing she loved in the. 
world entirely filled her little soul. So she crouched down 
against the side of the house, her face hid in her hands, un- 
conscious of the noise she was making, and unaware of the 
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triumph of the girl who had once thrown away her shoes, and 
who was watching her from the house door opposite. Sud- 
denly she found herself lifted up and placed on one of the 
rounds of Trueman Flint’s ladder, which still leaned against 
the lamp-post. True held her firmly, just high encugh on the 
ladder to bring her face opposite his, recognized her as his old 
acquaintance, and asked her, in the same kind way he had used 
on the former occasion, what was the matter. 

But Gerty could only gasp and say, “O, my kitten! my 
kitten!” 

“What! the kitten I gave you? Well, have you lost it? 
Don’t cry! there—don’t cry!” 

“QO, no! not lost! O, poor kitty!” and Gerty began to 
cry louder than ever, and coughed at the same time so dread- 
fully that True was quite frightened for the child. Making 
every effort to soothe her, and having partially succeeded, he 
told her she would catch her death o’ cold, and she must go 
into the house. 

““Q, she won’t let me in!” said Gerty, “and I wouldn’t go, 
if she would !” 

“Who won’t let you in ?— your mother ?” 

“No! Nan Grant.” 

“Who's Nan Grant?” 

“She’s a horrid, wicked woman, that drowned my kitten in 
bilin’ water!” 

‘But where’s your mother?” 

“J han’t got none.” 

“Who do you belong to, you poor little thing!” 

“Nobody ; and I’ve no business anywhere !”’ 

“But who do you live with, and who takes care of you?” 

“Q, I lived with Nan Grant; but I hate her. I threw a 
stick of wood at her head, and I wish I’d killed her! ” 

“Hush! hush! you mustn’t say that! Ill go and speak 
to her.” 

True moved towards the door, trying to draw Gerty in with 
him; but she resisted so forcibly that he left her outside, and, 
walking directly into the room, where Nan was binding up her 
head with an old handkerchief, tcld her she had better call her 
little girl in, for she would freeze to death out there. 

“She’s no child of mine,” said Nan; ‘she’s been here long 
enough: she’s the worst little creature that ever lived; it’sa 
wonder I’ve kept her so long; and now I hope I'll never lay 
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eyes on her agin, —and, what’s more, I don’t mean to. She 
ought to be hung for breaking my head! I believe she’s got 
an ill spirit in her, if ever anybody did have in this world!” 

“But what'll become of her?” said True. “It’s w fear- 
ful cold night. How’d you feel, marm, if she were found 
to-morrow morning all friz up just on your doorstep?” 

“How’d I feel? —That’s your business, is it? S’posen 
you take care on her yourself! Yer make a mighty deal o’ fuss 
about the brat. Carry her home, and try how yer like her. 
Yer’ve been here a talkin’ to me about her once afore; and I 
tell you I won’t hear a word more. Let other folks see to her, 
I say; Pve had more’n my share; and, as to her freezin’, or 
dyin’ anyhow, I'll risk her. Them children that comes into 
the world nobody knows how, don’t go out of it in a hurry. 
She’s the city’s property — let ’em look out for her; and you'd 
better go long, and not meddle with what don’t consarn you.” 

True did not wait to hear more. He was not used to 
women; and an angry woman was the most formidable thing 
to him in the world. Nan’s flashing eyes and menacing atti- 
tude were sufficient warning of the coming tempest, and he 
wisely hastened away before it should burst upon his head. 

Gerty had ceased crying when he came out, and looked up 
into his face with the greatest interest. 

“Well,” said he, “she says you shan’t come back.” 

“QO, I’m so glad!” said Gerty. 

“But where’ll you go to?” 

“J don’t kncw; p’raps [ll go with you, and see you light 
the lamps.”’ 

“ But where’ll you sleep to-night?” 

‘“‘T don’t know where ; I haven’t got any house. I guess 
I'll sleep out, where I can see the stars. I don’t like dark 
places But it'll be cold, won’t it?” 

* My goodness! You'll freeze to death, child.” 

* Well, what'll become of me, then?” 

* The Lord only knows!” 

True looked at Gerty in perfect wonder and distress. He 
knew nothing about children, and was astonished at her sim- 
plicity. He could not leave her there, such a cold night ; but 
he hardly knew what he could do with her if he took her home, 
for he lived alone, and was poor. But another violent cough- 
ing spell decided him at once to share with her his shelter, fire, 
and food, for one night, at least. So he took her by the hand, 
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saying, “Come with me ; ” and Gerty ran along confidently by 
his side, never asking whither. 

True had about a dozen more lamps to light before they 
reached the end of the street, when his round of duty was fin- 
ished. Gerty watched him light each one with as keen an 
interest as if that were the only object for which she was in his 
company, and it was only after they had reached the corner of 
the street, and walked on for some distance without stopping, 
that she inquired where they were going. 

“Going home,” said True. 

“ Am I going to your home?” said Gerty. 

“Yes,” said True, “and here it is.” 

He opened a little gate close to the sidewalk. It led into a 
small and very narrow yard, which stretched along the whole 
length of a decent two-storied house. True lived in the back 
part of the house ; so they went through the yard, passed by 
several windows and the main entrance, and, keeping on to a 
small door in the rear, opened it and went in. Gerty was by 
this time trembling with the cold; her little bare feet were 
quite blue with walking so far on the pavements. There wasa 
stove in the room into which they had entered, but no fire in it. 
It was a large room, and looked as if it might be pretty com- 
fortable, though it was very untidy. True made as much haste 
as he could to dispose of his ladder, torch, etc., in an adjoining 
shed ; and then, bringing in a handful of wood, he lt a fire in 
the stove. Ina few minutes there was a bright blaze, and the 
chilly atmosphere grew warm. Drawing an cld wooden settle 
up to the fire, he threw his shaggy greatcoat over it, and lifting 
little Gerty up, he placed her gently upon the comfortable seat. 
He then went to work to get supper; for True was an old 
bachelor, and accustomed to do everything for himself. He 
made tea ; then, mixing a great mug full for Gerty, with plenty 
of sugar, and all his cent’s worth of milk, he produced from a 
little cupboard a loaf of bread, cut her a huge slice, and pressed 
her to eat and drink as much as she could ; for he judged well 
when he concluded, from her looks, that she had not always 
been well fed ; and so much satisfaction did he feel in her evi- 
dent enjoyment of the best meal she had ever had, that he 
forgot to partake of it himself, but sat watching her with a 
tenderness which proved that the unerring instinct of childhood 
had not been wanting in Gerty, when she felt, as she watched 
True about his work, so long before he ever spoke to her, that 
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he was a friend to everybody, even to the most forlorn little 
girl in the world. 

Trueman Flint was born and brought up in New Hamp- 
shire ; but, when fifteen years old, being left an orphan, he had 
made his way to Boston, where he supported himself for many 
years by whatever employment he could obtain, having been, 
at different times, 2 newspaper carrier, a cab driver, a porter, 
a woodcutter, indeed, a jack-at-all-trades; and so honest, 
capable, and good-tempered had he always shown himself, that 
he everywhere won a good name, and had sometimes continued 
for years in the same employ. Previous to his entering upon 
the service in which we find him, he had been for some time a 
porter in a large store, owned by a wealthy and generous mer- 
chant. Being one day engaged in removing some heavy casks, 
he had the misfortune to be severely injured by one of them 
falling upon his chest. For a long time no hope was enter- 
tained of his recovering from the effects of the accident; and 
when he at last began to mend, his health returned so gradually 
that it was a year before he was able to be at work again. 
This sickness swallowed up the savings of years; but his late 
employer never allowed him to want for any comforts, provided 
an excellent physician, and saw that he was well taken care of. 

True, however, had never been the same man since. He 
rose up from his sick bed ten years older in constitution, and 
his strength so much enfeebled that he was only fit for some 
comparatively light employment. It was then that his kind 
friend and former master obtained for him the situation he now 
held as lamplighter ; in addition to which, he frequently earned 
considerable sums by sawing wood, shoveling snow, etc. 

He was now between fifty and sixty years old, a stoutly- 
built man, with features cut in one of nature’s rough molds, 
but expressive of much good nature. He was naturally silent 
and reserved, lived much by himself, was known to but few 
people in the city, and had only one crony, the sexton of a 
neighboring church, a very old man, and one usually considered 
very crossgrained and uncompanionable. 

But we left Gerty finishing her supper ; and now, when we 
return to her, she is stretched upon the wide settle, sound 
asleep, covered up with a warm blanket, and her head resting 
upon a pillow. True sits beside her; her little thin hand lies 
in his great palm, — occasionally he draws the blanket closer 
round her. She breathes hard ; suddenly she gives a nervous 
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start, then speaks quickly ; her dreams are evidently troubled. 
True listens intently to her words, as she exclaims eagerly, * O, 
don’t ! don’t drown my kitty!” and then again, in a voice of 
fear, “‘O, she’ll catch me! she'll catch me!” once more; and 
now her tones are touchingly plaintive and earnest, — “ Dear, 
dear, good old man! let me stay with you, do let me stay!” 

Great tears are in Trueman Flint’s eyes, and rolling down 
the furrows of his rough cheeks ; he lays his great head on the 
pillow and draws Gerty’s little face close to his, at the same 
time smoothing her long, uncombed hair with his hand. He 
too is thinking aloud ; — what does he say ? 

“Catch you! —no, she shan’t! Stay with me/—so you 
shall, I promise you, poor little birdie! All alone in this big 
world and soam JI. Please God, we'll bide together.” 


OS Of 
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TurreE is no death! The stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore ; 

And bright in heaven’s jeweled crown 
They shine for evermore. 


There is no death! The dust we tread 
Shall change beneath the summer showers 
To golden grain or mellowed fruit, 
Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 


The granite rocks disorganize, 
And feed the hungry moss they bear; 
The forest leaves drink daily life, 
From out the viewless air. 


There is no death! The leaves may fall, 
And flowers may fade and pass away; 

They only wait through wintry hours, 
The coming of the May. 


There is no death! An angel form 
Walks o’er the earth with silent tread; 

He bears our best loved things away ; 
And then we call them “ dead.” 
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He leaves our hearts all desolate, 

He plucks our fairest, sweetest flowers; 
Transplanted into bliss, they now 

Adorn immortal bowers. 


The birdlike voice, whose joyous tones, 
Made glad these scenes of sin and strife, 
Sings now an everlasting song, 
Around the tree of life. 


Where’er he sees a smile too bright, 
Or heart too pure for taint and vice, 
He bears it to that world of light, 
To dwell in paradise. 


Born unto that undying life, 
They leave us but to come again; 
With joy we welcome them the same, 
Except their sin and pain. 


And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread ; 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life —there are no dead. 


OSG OO 


THE OLD STREET LAMP.! 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


(Haws Crrist1an ANDERSEN, Danish story-teller, was born in Odense, 
April 2, 1805. Ofso poor a family that he had to go out begging, he was intended 
for a tailor, but strove hard to be an actor; he was finally sent to a grammar 
school at state expense. He had a passion for travel, and his first book was a 
thumb-nail travel sketch; it was followed by ‘‘The Improvisator,’’ ‘*O, T.," 
and ‘Only a Fiddler,’? prose romances. He wrote other books of travel, 
Many poems, and some dramas; but his title to remembrance is his mass of 
fairy tales, in which a vividly realizing imagination is accompanied by great 
humor, satire, fine spiritual perception, and acutely practical sense. ] 


Dip you ever hear the story of the old Street Lamp? It is 
not very remarkable, but it may be listened to for once in a 
way. 

It was a very honest old Lamp, that had done its work for 
many, many years, but which was now to be pensioned off. 


1 From “ Stories for the Household.” By permission of G. Routledge & Sons. 
8vo., price 7s. 6d, 
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It hung for the last time to its post, and gave light to the 
street. It felt as an old dancer at the theater, who is dancing 
for the last time, and who to-morrow will sit forgotten in her 
garret. The Lamp was in great fear about the morrow, for 
it knew that it was to appear in the council house, and to be 
inspected by the mayor and the council, to see if it were fit for 
further service or not. 

And then it was to be decided whether it was to show its 
light in the future for the inhabitants of some suburb, or in the 
country in some manufactory; perhaps it would have to go at 
once into an iron foundry to be melted down. In this last case 
anything might be made of it; but the question whether it 
would remember, in its new state, that it had been a Street 
Lamp, troubled it terribly. Whatever might happen, this 
much was certain, that it would be separated from the watch- 
man and his wife, whom it had got to look upon as quite be- 
longing to its family. When the Lamp had been hung up for 
the first time the watchman was a young, sturdy man; it hap- 
pened to be the very evening on which he entered on his office. 
Yes, that was certainly a long time ago, when it first became 
a Lamp and hea watchman. The wife was a little proud in 
those days. Only in the evening, when she went by, she 
deigned to glance at the Lamp; in the daytime never. But 
now, in these later years, when all three, the watchman, his 
wife, and the Lamp, had grown old, the wife had also tended 
it, cleaned it, and provided it with oil. The two people were 
thoroughly honest; never had they cheated the Lamp of a 
single drop of the oil provided for it. 

It was the Lamp’s last night in the street, and to-morrow 
it was to go to the council house—those were two dark 
thoughts! No wonder that it did not burn brightly. But 
many other thoughts passed through its brain. On what a 
number of events had it shone — how much it had seen! Per- 
haps as much as the mayor and the whole council had beheld. 
But it did not give utterance to these thoughts, for it was a 
good, honest old Lamp, that would not willingly hurt any one, 
and least of all those in authority. Many things passed 
through its mind, and at times its light flashed up. In such 
moments it had a feeling that it, too, would be remembered. 

“There was that handsome young man—it is certainly a 
long while ago — he had a letter on pink paper with a gilt edge. 
It was so prettily written, as if by a lady’s hand. Twice he 
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read it, and kissed it, and looked up to me with eyes which 
said plainly, ‘I am the happiest of men!’ Only he and ! 
know what was written in this first letter from his true love. 
Yes, J remember another pair of eyes. It is wonderful how 
our thoughts fly about. There was a funeral procession in 
the street; the young, beautiful lady lay in the decorated 
hearse, in a coffin adorned with flowers and wreaths; and a 
number of torches quite darkened my light. The people stood 
in crowds by the houses, and all followed the procession. But 
when the torches had passed from before my face, and I looked 
round, a single person stood leaning against my post, weeping. 
I shall never forget the mournful eyes that looked up to me!” 

This and similar thoughts occupied the old Street Lantern, 
which shone to-night for the last time. 

The sentry, relieved from his post, at least knows who is to 
succeed him, and may whisper a few words to him; but the 
Lamp did not know its successor; and yet it might have given 
a few useful hints with respect to rain and fog, and some in- 
formation as to how far the rays of the moon lit up the pave- 
ment, from what direction the wind usually came, and much 
more of the same kind. 

On the bridge of the gutter stood three persons who wished 
to introduce themselves to the Lamp, for they thought the 
Lamp itself couid appoint its successor. The first was a her- 
ring’s head, that could gleam with light in the darkness. He 
thought it would be a great saving of oil if they put him upon 
the post. Number Two was a piece of rotten wood, which also 
glimmers in the dark. He conceived himself descended from 
an old stem, once the pride of the forest. The third person 
was a glowworm. Where this one had come from the Lamp 
could not imagine; but there it was, and it could give light. 
But the rotten wood and the herring’s head swore by all that 
was good that it only gave light at certain times, and could 
not be brought into competition with themselves. 

The old Lamp declared that not one of them gave sufficient 
light to fill the office of a street lamp; but not one of them 
would believe this. When they heard that the Lamp had not 
the office to give away, they were very glad ef it, and declared 
that the Lamp was too decrepit to make a good choice. 

At the same moment the Wind came careering from the 
corner of the street, and blew through the air holes of the old 
Lamp. ; 
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“ What's this I hear?” he asked. ‘Are you to go away 
to-morrow? Do I see you for the last time? Then I must 
make you a present at parting. I will blow into your brain 
box in such a way that you shall be able in future not only to 
remember everything you have seen and heard, but that you 
shall have such light within you as shall enable you to see all 
that is read of or spoken of in your presence.” 

“ Yes, that is really much, very much!” said the old Lamp. 
“TI thank you heartily. I only hope I shall not be melted 
down.” 

“That is not likely to happen at once,” said the Wind. 
“ Now I will blow a memory into you: if you receive several 
presents of this kind, you may pass your old days very 
agreeably.” 

“If I am only not melted down!” said the Lamp again. 
‘Or should I retain my memory even in that case?” 

“Be sensible, old Lamp,” said the Wind. And he blew, and 
at that moment the Moon stepped forth from behind the clouds. 
“ What will you give the old Lamp?” asked the Wind. 

“J’ll give nothing,” replied the Moon. “I am on the wane, 
and the lamps never lighted me; but on the contrary, I’ve 
often given light for the lamps.” 

And with these words the Moon hid herself again behind 
the clouds, to be safe from further importunity. 

A Drop now fell upon the Lamp, as if from the roof; but 
the Drop explained that it came from the clouds, and was a 
present — perhaps the best present possible. 

“I shall penetrate you so completely that you shall receive 
the faculty, if you wish it, to turn into rust in one night, and 
to crumble into dust.” 

The Lamp considered this a bad present, and the Wind 
thought so too. 

“Does no one give more? Does no one give more?” it blew 
as loud as it could. 

Then a bright shooting star fell down, forming a Loney, bright 
stripe. 

“What was that?” cried the Herring’s Head. “Did not 
a star fall? I really think it went into the Lamp! Certainly 
if such highborn personages try for this office, we may say 
good night and betake ourselves home.” 

And so they did, all three. But the old Lamp shed a mar- 
velous strong light around. 
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“That was a glorious present,” it said. “The bright stars 
which I have always admired, and which shine as I could never 
shine, though I shone with all my might, have noticed me, a 
poor old lamp, artd have sent me a present, by giving me the 
faculty that all I remember and see as clearly as if it stood 
before me, shall also be seen by all whom I love. And in this 
lies the true pleasure; for joy that we cannot share with others 
is only half enjoyed.” 

“ That sentiment does honor to your heart,” said the Wind. 
“But for that wax lights are necessary. If these are not lit 
up in you, your rare faculties will be of no use to others. 
Look you, the stars did not think of that; they take ;ou and 
every other light for wax. But I will go down.’ And he 
went down. 

“Good heavens! wax lights!” exclaimed the Lamp. “I 
never had those till now, nor am I likely to get them !— If I 
am only not melted down !” 

The next day — yes, it will be best that we pass over the 
next day. The next evening the Lamp was resting in a grand- 
father’s chair. And guess where! In the watchman’s dwelling. 
He had begged as a favor of the mayor and council that he 
might keep the Street Lamp, in consideration of his long and 
faithful service, for he himself had put up and lit the lantern 
for the first time on the first day of entering on his duties four 
and twenty years ago. He looked upon it as his child, for he had 
no other. And the Lamp was given to him. 

Now it lay in the great armchair by the warm stove. It 
seemed as if the Lamp had grown bigger, now that it occupied 
the chair all alone. 

The old people sat at supper, and looked kindly at the old 
J.amp, to whom they would willingly have granted a place at 
their table. 

Their dwelling was certainly only a cellar two yards below 
the footway, and one had to cross a stone passage to get into 
the room. But within it was very comfortable and warm, and 
strips of list had been nailed to the door. Everything looked 
clean and neat, and there were curtains round the bed and the 
little windows. On the window sill stood two curious flower- 
pots, which sailor Christian had brought home from the East 
or West Indies. They were only of clay, and represented two 
elephants. The backs of these creatures had been cut off; and 
instead of them bloomed from within the earth with which one 
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elephant was filled, some very excellent chives, and that was 
the kitchen garden; out of the other grew a great geranium, 
and that was the flower garden. On the wall hung a great 
colored print representing the Congress of Vienna. There 
you had all the Kings and Emperors at once. A clock with 
heavy weights went “tick! tick!” and in fact it always went 
too fast: but the old people declared this was far better than 
if it went too slow. They ate their supper, and the Street 
Lamp lay, as I have said, in the armchair close beside the stove. 
It seemed to the Lamp as if the whole world had been turned 
round. But when the old watchman looked at it, and spoke of 
all that they two had gone through in rain and in fog, in the 
bright short nights of summer and in the long winter nights, 
when the snow beat down, and one longed to be at home in the 
cellar, then the old Lamp found its wits again. It saw every- 
thing as clearly as if it was happening then; yes, the Wind 
had kindled a capital light for it. 

The old people were very active and industrious; not a sin- 
gle hour was wasted in idleness. On Sunday afternoon some 
book or other was brought out, — generally a book of travels. 
And the old man read aloud about Africa, about the great 
woods, with elephants running about wild; and the woman 
listened intently, and looked furtively at the clay elephants 
which served for flowerpots. 

‘‘T can almost imagine it to myself!” said she. 

And the Lamp wished particularly that a wax candle had 
been there, and could be lighted up in it; for then the old woman 
would be able to see everything to the smallest detail, just as the 
Lamp saw it —the tall trees with great branches all entwined, 
the naked black men on horseback, and whole droves of elephants 
crashing through the reeds with their broad clumsy feet. 

“Of what use are all my faculties if I can’t obtain a wax 
light?” sighed the Lamp. “They have only oil and tallow 
candles, and that’s not enough.” 

One day a great number of wax-candle ends came down 
into the cellar: the larger pieces were burned, and the smaller 
ones the old woman used for waxing her thread. So there 
were wax candles enough; but no one thought of putting a 
little piece into the Lamp. 

“Here I stand with my rare faculties!” thought the Lamp. 
“T carry everything within me, and cannot let them partake of 
it; they don’t know that I am able to cover these white walls 
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with the most gorgeous tapestry, to change them into noble 
forests, and all that they can possibly wish.” 

The Lamp, however, was kept neat and clean, and stood all 
shining in a corner, where it caught the eyes of all. Strangers 
considered it a bit of old rubbish; but the old people did not 
care for that, — they loved the Lamp. 

- One day —it was the old watchman’s birthday —the old 
woman approached the lantern, smiling to herself, and said : — 

“Tl make an illumination to-day in honor of my old man!” 

And the Lamp rattled its metal cover, for it thought, “ Well, 
at last there will be a light within me.”’ But only oil was pro- 
duced, and no wax light appeared. The Lamp burned through- 
out the whole evening, but now understood, only too well, that 
the gift of the stars would be a hidden treasure for all its life. 
Then it had a dream: for one possessing its rare faculties to 
dream was not difficult. It seemed as if the old people were 
dead, and itself had been taken to the iron foundry to be melted 
down. It felt as much alarmed as on that day when it was to 
appear in the council house to be inspected by the mayor and 
council. But though the power had been given to it to fall 
into rust and dust at will, it did not use this power. It was 
put in the furnace, and turned into an iron candlestick, as fair 
a candlestick as you would desire—one on which wax lights 
were to be burned. It had received the form of an angel hold- 
ing a great nosegay ; and the wax light was to be placed in the 
middle of the nosegay. 

The candlestick had a place assigned to it on a green writ- 
ing table. The room was very comfortable ; many books stood 
round about the walls, which were hung with beautiful pictures ; 
it belonged to a poet. Everything that he wrote or composed 
showed itself round about him. Nature appeared sometimes in 
thick dark forests, sometimes in beautiful meadows, where the 
storks strutted about, sometimes again in a ship sailing on the 
foaming ocean, or in the blue sky with all its stars. 

*“ What faculties lie hidden in me!” said the old Lamp, 
when it awoke. “I could almost wish to be melted down ! 
But no! that cannot be so long as the old people live. They 
love me for myself ; they have cleaned me and brought me oil. 
I am as well off now as the whole Congress, in looking at which 
they also take pleasure.” 

And from that time it enjoyed more inward peace ; and the 
honest old Street Lamp had well deserved to enjoy it. 
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THE LOVERS.’ 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 


A Wuir Top and a little Ball were tcgether in a drawer 
among some other toys ; and the Top said to the Ball, “ Shall 
we not be bridegroom and bride, as we live together in the 
same box?” 

But the Ball, which had a coat of morocco leather, and was 
just as conceited as any fine lady, would make no answer to 


-., such a proposal. 


“eNext day the little boy came to whom the toys belonged ; 
he paintedthe Top red and yellow, and hammered a brass nail 
into it ; and it t@gked splendid when the Top turned round ! 

“Look at me!” he cried to the Ball. “What do you say 
now? Shall we not be engaged to each-ether?—We suit one 
another so well! You jump and I dance! No one could be 
happier than we two should be.” 

“Indeed! Do you think so?” replied the little Ball. 
“Perhaps you do not know my papa and mamma were morocco 
slippers, and that I have a Spanish cork inside me?” 

‘Yes, but I am made of mahogany,” said the Top; “and 
the mayor himself turned me. He has a turning lathe of his 
own, and it amuses him greatly.” 

‘‘Can I depend upon that?” asked the little Ball. 

‘‘May I never be whipped again if it is not true!” replied 
the Top. 

‘You can speak well for yourself,” observed the Ball, “ but 
I cannot grant your request. I am as good as engaged to a 
swallow ; every time I leap up into the air she puts her head 
out of her nest and says,‘ Will you?’ And now I have silently 
said ‘ Yes,’ and that is as good as half engaged ; but I promise 
I will never forget you.” 

“ Yes, that will be much good !” said the Top. 

And they spoke no more to each other. 

The next day the Ball was taken out by the boy. The Top 
saw how high it flew into the air, like a bird; at last one 
could no longer see it. Each time it came back again, but gave 
a high leap when it touched the earth, and that was done either 
from its longing to mount up again, or because it had a Spanish 
cork in its body. But the ninth time the little Ball remained 


’ From “ Stories for the Household.” By permission of G. Routledge & Sons. 
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absent, and did not come back again ; and the boy sought and 
sought, but it was gone. 

“7 know very well where itis!” sighed the Top. ‘It is in 
the swallow’s nest, and has married the swallow.” 

The more the Top thought of this, the more it longed for 
the Ball. Just because it could not get the Ball, its love in- 
creased; and the fact that the Ball had chosen another formed 
a peculiar feature in the case. So the Top danced round and 
hummed, but always thought of the little Ball, which became 
more and more beautiful in his fancy. Thus several years went 
by, and now it was an old love. 

And the Top was no longer young! But one day he was 
gilt all over ; never had he looked so handsome ; he was now a 
golden Top, and sprang till he hummed again. Yes, that was 
something worth seeing! But all at once he sprang up too 
high, and — he was gone. 

They looked and looked, even in the cellar, but he was not 
to be found. Where could he be? 

He had jumped into the dust box, where all kinds of things 
were lying : cabbage stalks, sweepings, and dust that had fallen 
down from the roof. 

“ Here’s a nice place to lie in! The gilding will soon leave 
me here. Among what a rabble have I alighted.” 

And then he looked sideways at a long, leafless cabbage 
stump, and at a curious round thing that looked like an old 
apple; but it was not an apple —it was an old Ball, which had 
lain for years in the gutter on the roof, and was quite satu- 
rated with water. 

“ Thank goodness, here comes one of us, with whom one can 
talk !” said the little Ball, and looked at the gilt Top. “Iam 
really morocco, worked by maiden’s hands, and have a Spanish 
cork within me; but no one would think it, to look at me. I 
was very nearly marrying a swallow, but I fell into the gutter 
on the roof, and have lain there full five years, and become 
quite wet through. You may believe me; that’s a long time 
for a young girl.” 

But the Top said nothing. He thought of his old love; 
and the more he heard, the clearer it became to him that this 
was she. 

Then came the servant girl, and wanted to turn out the 
dust box. - 

“Aha! there’s a gilt Top!” she cried. 
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And so the Top was brought again to notice and honor, but 
nothing was heard of the little Ball. And the "Yop spoke no 
more of his old love; for that dies away when the beloved ob- 
ject has lain for five years in a gutter and got wet through ; 
yes, one does not know her again when he meets her in the 
dust box. 
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“ Dickon,” cried Mother Rigby, “a coal for my pipe !” 

The pipe was in the old dame’s mouth when she said these 
words. She had thrust it there after filling it with tobacco, 
but without stooping to light it at the hearth — where, indeed, 
there was no appearance of a fire having been kindled that 
morning. Forthwith, however, as soon as the order was given, 
there was an intense red glow out of the bowl of the pipe and 
a whiff of smoke from Mother Rigby’s lips. Whence the coal 
came and how brought hither by an invisible hand I have never 
been able to discover. 

“Good!” quoth Mother Rigby, with a nod of her head. 
“Thank ye, Dickon! And now for making this scarecrow. 
Be within call, Dickon, in case I need you again.” 

The good woman had risen thus early (for as yet it was 
scarcely sunrise) in order to set about making a scarecrow, 
which she intended to put in the middle of her corn patch. It 
was now the latter week of May, and the crows and blackbirds 
had already discovered the little green, rolled-up leaf of the 
Indian corn just peeping out of the soil. She was determined, 
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therefore, to contrive as lifelike a scarecrow as ever was seen, 
and to finish it immediately, from top to toe, so that it should 
begin its sentinel’s duty that very morning. Now, Mother 
Rigby (as everybody must have heard) was one of the most 
cunning and potent witches in New England, and might with 
very little trouble have made a scarecrow ugly enough to 
frighten the minister himself. But on this occasion, as she 
had awakened in an uncommonly pleasant humor, and was 
further dulcified by her pipe of tcbacco, she resolved to pro- 
duce something fine, beautiful, and splendid rather than hideous 
and horrible. 

“TI don’t want to set up a hobgoblin in my own corn patch, 
and almost at my own doorstep,” said Mother Rigby to herself, 
puffing out a whiff of smoke. “I could do it if I pleased, but 
I’m tired of doing marvelous things, and so I’ll keep within the 
bounds of everyday business, just for variety’s sake. Besides, 
there is no use in scaring the little children for a mile round 
about, though ’tis true ’'m a witch.” It was settled, therefore, 
in her own mind, that. the scarecrow should represent a fine 
gentleman of the period, so far as the materials at hand would 
allow. 

Perhaps it may be as well to enumerate the chief of the 
articles that went to the composition of this figure. The most 
important item of all, probably, although it made so little show, 
was a certain broomstick on which Mother Rigby had taken 
many an airy gallop at midnight, and which now served thie 
scarecrow by way of a spinal column —or, as the unlearned 
phrase it, a backbone. One of its arms was a disabled flail 
which used to be wielded by Goodman Rigby before his spouse 
worried him out of this troublesome world ; the other, if I mis- 
take not, was composed of the pudding stick and a broken rung of 
a chair, tied loosely together at the elbow. As for its legs, the 
right was a hoe handle, and the left an undistinguished and 
miscellaneous stick from the wood pile. Its lungs, stomach, 
and other affairs of that kind were nothing better than a meal 
bag stuffed with straw. Thus we have made out the skeleton 
and entire corporosity of the scarecrow, with the exception of 
its head, and this was admirably supplied by a somewhat 
withered and shriveled pumpkin, in which Mother Rigby cut 
two holes for the eyes and a slit for the mouth, leaving a bluish- 
colored knob in the middle to pass for a nose. It was really 
quite a respectable face. 
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“‘T’ve seen worse ones on human shoulders, at any rate,” said 
Mother Rigby. “And many a fine gentleman has a pumpkin 
head, as well as my scarecrow.” 

But the clothes in this case were to be the making of the 
man; so the good old woman took down from a peg an ancient 
plum-colored coat of London make and with relics of embroid- 
ery on its seams, cuffs, pocket flaps, and buttonholes, but 
lamentably worn and faded, patched at the elbows, tattered at 
the skirts, and threadbare all over. On the left breast was a 
round hole whence either a star of nobility had been rent away 
or else the hot heart of some former wearer had scorched it 
through and through. The neighbors said that this rich gar- 
ment belonged to the Black Man’s wardrobe, and that he kept it 
at Mother Rigby’s cottage for the convenience of slipping it on 
whenever he wished to make a grand appearance at the gov- 
ernor’s table. To match the coat there was a velvet waistcoat 
of very ample size, and formerly embroidered with foliage that 
had been as brightly golden as the maple leaves in October, but 
which had now quite vanished out of the substance of the vel- 
vet. Next came a pair of scarlet breeches once worn by the 
French governor of Louisbourg, and the knees of which had 
touched the lower step of the throne of Louis le Grand. The 
Frenchman had given these smalliclothes to an Indian pow- 
wow, who parted with them to the old witch for a gill of strong 
waters at one of their dances in the forest. Furthermore, 
Mother Rigby produced a pair of silk stockings and put them 
on the figure’s legs, where they showed as unsubstantial as a 
dream, with the wooden reality of the two sticks making itself 
miserably apparent through the holes. Lastly, she put her 
dead husband’s wig on the bare scalp of the pumpkin, and sur- 
mounted the whole with a dusty three-cornered hat, in which 
was stuck the longest tail feather of a rooster. 

Then the old dame stood the figure up in a corner of her 
cottage and chuckled to behold its yellow semblance of a visage, 
with its nobby little nose thrust into the air. It had a strangely 
self-satisfied aspect, and seemed to say, * Come, look at me!” 

* And you are well worth looking at, that’s a fact!” quoth 
Mother Rigby, in admiration at her own handiwork. ‘I’ve 
made many a puppet since I’ve been a witch, but methinks this 
is the finest of them all. ’Tis almost too good for a scarecrow. 
And, by the bye, Pll just fill a fresh pipe of tobacco, and then 
take him out to the corn patch.” 
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While filling her pipe the old woman continued to gaze with 
almost motherly affection at the figure in the corner. ‘To say 
the truth, whether it were chance or skill or downright witch- 
craft, there was something wonderfully human in this ridicu- 
lous shape bedizened with its tattered finery, and, as for the 
countenance, it appeared to shrivel its yellow surface into a 
grin—a funny kind of expression betwixt scorn and merri- 
ment, as if it understood itself to be a jest at mankind. ‘he 
more Mother Rigby looked, the better she was pleased. 

“ Dickon,” cried she, sharply, “ another coal for my pipe!” 

Hardly had she spoken than, just as before, there was a red- 
glowing coal on the top of the tobacco. She drew in a long 
whiff, and puffed it forth again into the bar of morning sun- 
shine which struggled through the one dusty pane of her cot- 
tage window. Mother Rigby always liked to flavor her pipe 
with a coal of fire from the particular chimney corner whence 
this had been brought. But where that chimney corner might 
be or who brought the coal from it—furtber than that the 
invisible messenger seemed to respond to the name of Dickon 
—I cannot tell. 

“That puppet yonder,” thought Mother Rigby, still with 
her eyes fixed on the scarecrow, “is too good a piece of work to 
stand all summer in a corn patch frightening away the crows 
and blackbirds. He’s capable of better things. Why, I’ve 
danced with a worse one when partners happened to be scarce 
at our witch meetings in the forest! What if I should let him 
take his chance among the other men of straw and empty 
fellows who go bustling about the world ?” 

The old witch took three or four more whiffs of her pipe 
and smiled. 

*“‘ He'll meet plenty of his brethren at every street corner,” 
continued she. ‘“ Well, I didn’t mean to dabble in witchcraft 
to-day further than the lighting of my pipe, but a witch I am, 
and a witch I’m likely to be, and there’s no use trying to shirk 
it. Ill make a man of my scarecrow, were it only for the 
joke’s sake.” 

While muttering these words Mother Rigby took the pipe 
from her own mouth, and thrust it into the crevice which repre- 
sented the same feature in the pumpkin visage of the scare- 
crow. 

“Puff, darling, puff!” she said. ‘Puff away, my fine 
fellow! Your life depends on it!” 
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This was a strange exhortation, undoubtedly, to be addressed 
to a mere thing of sticks, straw, and old clothes, with nothing 
better than a shriveled pumpkin for a head, as we know to have 
been the scarecrow’s case. Nevertheless, as we must carefully 
hold in remembrance, Mother Rigby was a witch of singular 
power and dexterity; and, keeping this fact duly before our 
minds, we shali see nothing beyond credibility in the remarka- 
ble incidents of our story. Indeed, the great difficulty will be 
at once got over if we can only bring ourselves to believe that 
as soon as the old dame bade him puff there came a whiff of 
smoke from the scarecrow’s mouth. It was the very feeblest of 
whiffs, to be sure, but it was followed by another and another, 
each more decided than the preceding one. 

‘Puff away, my pet! Puff away, my pretty one!” Mother 
Rigby kept repeating, with her pleasantest smile. ‘It is the 
breath of life to ye, and that you may take my word for it.” 

Beyond all question, the pipe was bewitched. There must 
have been a spell either in the tobacco or in the fiercely glowing 
coal that so mysteriously burned on top of it, or in the pungently 
aromatic smoke which exhaled from the kindled weed. The 
figure, after a few doubtful attempts, at length blew forth a 
volley of smoke extending all the way from the obscure corner 
into the bar of sunshine. ‘There it eddied and melted away 
among the motes of dust. It seemed a convulsive effort, for 
the two or three next whiffs were fainter, although the coal still 
glowed and threw a gleam over the scarecrow’s visage. ‘The 
old witch clapped her skinny hands together, and smiled en- 
couragingly upon her handiwork. She saw that the charm had 
worked well. The shriveled yellow face, which heretofore had 
been no face at all, had already a thin fantastic haze, as it were, 
of human likeness, shifting to and fro across it, sometimes van- 
ishing entirely, but growing more perceptible than ever with 
the next whiff fromthe pipe. The whole figure, in like manner, 
assumed a show of life such as we impart to ill-defined shapes 
among the clouds, and half deceive ourselves with the pastime 
of our own fancy. 

If we must needs pry closely into the matter, it may be 
doubted whether there was any real change, after all, in the 
sordid, worn-out, worthless, and ill-jointed substance of the 
scarecrow, but merely a spectral illusion and a cunning effect 
of light and shade, so colored and contrived as to delude the 
eyes of most men. The miracles of witchcraft seem always to 
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have had a very shallow subtlety, and at least, if the above 
explanations do not hit the truth of the process, I can suggest 
no better. 

“ Well puffed, my pretty lad!” still cried old Mother Rigby. 
“Come! another good, stout whiff, and let it be with might 
and main. Puff for thy life, I tell thee! Puff out of the very 
bottom of thy heart, if any heart thou hast, or any bottom to 
it. Well done, again! ‘Thou didst suck in that mouthful as 
if for the pure love of it.” 

And then the witch beckoned to the scarecrow, throwing so 
much magnetic potency into her gesture that it seemed as if it 
must inevitably be obeyed like the mystic call of the loadstone 
when it summons the iron. 

“Why lurkest thou in the corner, lazy one?” said she. 
“Step forth! Thou hast the world before thee.” 

Upon my word, if the legend were not one which I heard 
on my grandmother’s knee, and which had established its 
place among things credible before my childish judgment could 
analyze its probability, I question whether I should have the 
face to tell it now. 

In obedience to Mother Rigby’s word, and extending its 
arm as if to reach her outstretched hand, the figure made a 
step forward —a kind of hitch and jerk, however, rather than 
a step—then tottered, and almost lost its balance. What 
could the witch expect? It was nothing, after all, but a scare- 
crow stuck upon two sticks. But the strong-willed old beldam 
scowled and beckoned, and flung the energy of her purpose so 
forcibly at this poor combination of rotten wood and musty 
straw and ragged garments that it was compelled to show 
itself a man, in spite of the reality of things; so it stepped 
into the bar of sunshine. There it stood, poor devil of a con- 
trivance that it was, with only the thinnest vesture of human 
similitude about it, through which was evident the stiff, 
rickety, incongruous, faded, tattered, good-for-nothing patch- 
work of its substance, ready to sink in a heap upon the floor, 
as conscious of its own unworthiness to be erect. Shall I con- 
fess the truth? At its present point of vivification the scare- 
crow reminds me of some of the lukewarm and abortive 
characters composed of heterogeneous materials used for the 
thousandth time, and never worth using, with which romance 
writers (and myself, no doubt, among the rest) have so over- 
peopled the world of fiction. 
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But the fierce old hag began to get angry and show a 
glimpse of her diabolic nature (like a snake’s head peeping 
with a hiss out of her bosom) at this pusillanimous be- 
havior of the thing which she had taken the trouble to put 
together. 

“Puff away, wretch!” cried she, wrathfully. “ Puff, puff, 
puff, thou thing of straw and emptiness! thou rag or two! 
thou meal bag! thou pumpkin head! thou nothing! Where 
shall I find a name vile enough to call thee by? Puff, I say, 
and suck in thy fantastic life along with the smoke, else I 
snatch the pipe from thy mouth and hurl thee where that red 
coal came from.” 

Thus threatened, the unhappy scarecrow had nothing for 
it but to puff away for dear life. As need was, therefore, it 
applied itself lustily to the pipe, and sent forth such abundant 
volleys of tobacco smoke that the small cottage kitchen became 
all-vaporous. The one sunbeam struggled mistily through, 
and could but imperfectly define the image of the cracked and 
dusty window pane on the opposite wall. 

Mother Rigby, meanwhile, with one brown arm akimbo and 
the other stretched toward the figure, loomed grimly amid the 
obscurity with such port and expression as when she was wont 
to heave a ponderous nightmare on her victims and stand at 
the bedside to enjoy their agony. In fear and trembling did 
this poor scarecrow puff. But its efforts, it must be acknowl- 
edged, served an excellent purpose, for with each successive 
whiff the figure lost more and more of its dizzy and perplexing 
tenuity and seemed to take denser substance. Its very gar- 
ments, moreover, partook of the magical change, and shone 
with the gloss of novelty, and glistened with the skillfully 
embroidered gold that had long ago been rent away; and, half 
revealed among the smoke, a yellow visage bent its lusterless 
eyes on Mother Rigby. 

At last the old witch clenched her fist and shook it at the 
figure. Not that she was positively angry, but merely acting 
on the principle — perhaps untrue or not the only truth, though 
as high a one as Mother Rigby could be expected to attain — 
that feeble and torpid natures, being incapable of better inspi- 
ration, must be stirred up by fear. But here was the crisis. 
Should she fail in what she now sought to effect, it was her 
ruthless purpose to scatter the miserable simulacher into its 
original elements. 
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“ Thou hast a man’s aspect,” said she, sternly: ‘have also 
the echo and mockery of a voice. I bid thee speak !” 

The scarecrow gasped, struggled, and at length emitted a 
murmur which was so incorporated with its smoky breath that 
you could scarcely tell whether it were indeed a voice or only 
a whiff of tobacco. Some narrators of this legend held the 
opinion that Mother Rigby’s conjurations and the fierceness 
of her will had compelled a familiar spirit into the figure, and 
that the voice was his. 

‘‘Mother,” mumbled the poor stifled voice, “be not so awful 
with me! I would fain speak, but, being without wits, what 
can I say?” 

“Thou canst speak, darling, canst thou?” cried Mother 
Rigby, relaxing her grim countenance into a smile. “And 
what shalt thou say, quotha? Say, indeed! Art thou of the 
brotherhood of the empty skull and demandest of me what 
thou shalt say? Thou shalt say a thousand things, and, saying 
them a thousand times over, thou shalt still have said nothing. 
Be not afraid, I tell thee! When thou comest into the world 
— whither I purpose sending thee forthwith—thou shalt not 
lack the wherewithal to talk. Talk! Why, thou shalt babble 
like a mill stream, if thou wilt. Thou hast brains enough for 
that, I trow.” 

“ At your service, mother,” responded the figure. 

“And that was well said, my pretty one!” answered 
Mother Rigby. ‘Then thou spakest like thyself, and meant 
nothing. Thou shalt have a hundred such set phrases, and 
five hundred to the boot of them. And now, darling, I have 
taken so much pains with thee, and thou art so beautiful, that, 
by my troth, I love thee better than any witch’s puppet in the 
world ; and I’ve made them of all sorts—clay, wax, straw, 
sticks, night fog, morning mist, sea foam, and chimncy smoke. 
But thou art the very best; so give heed to what I say.” 

“Yes, kind mother,” said the figure, “ with all my heart!” 

“With all thy heart!” cried the old witch, setting her 
hands to her sides, and laughing loudly. “Thou hast such a 
pretty way of speaking! With all thy heart! And thou 
didst put thy hand to the left side of thy waistcoat, as if thou 
really hadst one !” 

So, now, in high good humor with this fantastic contrivance 
of hers, Mother Rigby told the scarecrow that it must go and 
play its part in the great world, where not one man in a hundred, 
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she affirmed, was gifted with more real substance than itself. 
And that he might hold up his head with the best of them, sne 
endowed him on the spot with an unreckonable amount of 
wealth. It consisted partly of a gold mine in Eldorado, and 
of ten thousand shares in a broken bubble, and of half a million 
acres of vineyard at the North Pole, and of a castle in the air 
and a chateau in Spain, together with all the rents and income 
therefrom accruing. She further made over to him the cargo 
of a certain ship laden with salt of Cadiz which she herself by 
her necromantic arts had caused to founder ten years before in 
the deepest part of mid ocean. If the salt were not dissolved 
and could be brought to market, it would fetch a pretty penny 
among the fishermen. That he might not lack ready money, 
she gave him a copper farthing of Birmingham manufacture, 
being all the coin she had about her, and likewise a great deal 
of brass, which she applied to his forehead, thus making it yel- 
lower than ever. 

“ With that brass alone,” quoth Mother Rigby, “ thou canst 
pay thy way all over the earth. Kiss me, pretty darling! I 
have done my best for thee.” 

Furthermore, that the adventurer might lack no possible 
advantage toward a fair start in life, this excellent old dame 
gave him a token by which he was to introduce himself to a 
certain magistrate, member of the council, merchant, and elder 
of the church (the four capacities constituting but one man), 
who stood at the head of society in the neighboring metropolis. 
The token was neither more nor less than a single word, which 
Mother Rigby whispered to the scarecrow, and which the scare- 
crow was to whisper to the merchant. 

“Gouty as the old fellow is, he'll run thy errands for thee 
when once thou hast given him that word in his ear,” said the 
old witch. “Mother Rigby knows the worshipful Justice 
Gookin, and the worshipful justice knows Mother Rigby!” 

Here the witch thrust her wrinkled face close to the puppet’s, 
chuckling irrepressibly, and fidgeting all through her system with 
delight at the idea which she meant to communicate. 

“The worshipful Master Gookin,” whispered she, “hath a 
comely maiden to his daughter. And hark ye, my pet. Thou 
hast a fair outside, and a pretty wit enough of thineown. Yea, 
a pretty wit enough! Thou wilt think better of it when thou 
hast seen more of other people’s wits. Now, with thy outside 
and thy inside, thou art the very man to win a young girl’s 
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heart. Never doubt it; I tell thee it shall be so. Put but a 
bold face on the matter, sigh, smile, flourish thy hat, thrust 
forth thy leg like a dancing master, put thy right hand to the 
left side of thy waistcoat, and pretty Polly Gookin is thine 
own.” 

All this while the new creature had been sucking in and 
exhaling the vapory fragrance of his pipe, and seemed now to 
continue this occupation as much for the enjoyment it afforded 
as because it was an essential condition of his existence. It 
was wonderful to see how exceedingly like a human being it 
behaved. Its eyes (for it appeared to possess a pair) were bent 
on Mother Rigby, and at suitable junctures it nodded or shook 
its head. Neither did it lack words proper for the occasion — 
“ Really |” — “Indeed !””— “Pray tell me!” —‘“Is it possi- 
ble!” —‘“ Upon my word ! ”” —“ By no means!’ — “Oh!” — 
“ Ah!”—*“ Hem!” and other such weighty utterances as imply 
attention, inquiry, acquiescence, or dissent on the part of the 
auditor. Even had you stood by and seen the scarecrow made 
you could scarcely have resisted the conviction that it perfectly 
understood the cunning counsels which the old witch poured 
into its counterfeit of an ear. The more earnestly it applied 
its lips to the pipe, the more distinctly was its human likeness 
stamped among visible realities; the more sagacious grew its 
expression, the more lifelike its gestures and movements, and 
the more intelligibly audible its voice. Its garments, too, 
glistened so much the brighter with an illusory magnificence. 
The very pipe in which burned the spell of all this wonder 
work ceased to appear as a smoke-blackened earthen stump, 
and became a meerschaum with painted bowl and amber mouth- 
piece. 

It might be apprehended, however, that, as the life of the illu- 
sion seemed identical with the vapor of the pipe, it would termi- 
nate simultaneously with the reduction of the tobacco to ashes. 
But the beldam foresaw the difficulty. 

‘Hold thou the pipe, my precious one,” said she, “ while I 
fill it for thee again.” 

It was sorrowful to behold how the fine gentleman began to 
fade back into a scarecrow while Mother Rigby shook the ashes 
out of the pipe and proceeded to replenish it from her tobacco 
box. 

‘‘ Dickon,” cried she, in her high, sharp tone, “ another coal 
for this pipe.” 
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No sooner said than the intensely red speck of fire was 
glowing within the pipe bowl, and the scarecrow, without wait- 
ing for the witch’s bidding, applied the tube to his lips and 
drew in a few short, convulsive whiffs, which soon, however, 
became regular and equable. 

“Now, mine own heart’s darling,” quoth Mother Rigby, 
“whatever may happen to thee, thou must stick to thy pipe. 
Thy life is in it; and that, at least, thou knowest well, if thou 
knowest naught besides. Stick to thy pipe, I say! Smoke, 
puff, blow thy cloud, and tell people, if any questions be made, 
that it is for thy health, and that so the physician orders thee 
to do. And, sweet one, when thou shalt find thy pipe getting 
low, go apart into some corner, and — first filling thyself with 
smoke —cry sharply, ‘Dickon, a fresh pipe of tobacco!’ and 
‘ Dickon, another coal for my pipe!’ and have it into thy pretty 
mouth as speedily as may be, else, instead of a gallant gentle- 
man in a gold-laced coat, thou wilt be but a jumble of sticks 
and tattered clothes, and a bag of straw and a withered pump- 
kin. Now depart, my treasure, and good luck go with thee! ” 

“Never fear, mother,” said the figure, in a stout voice, and 
sending forth a courageous whiff of smoke. “I will thrive if 
an honest man and a gentleman may.” 

“ Oh, thou wilt be the death of me!” cried the old witch, 
convulsed with laughter. “That was well said! If an honest 
man and a gentleman may! Thou playest thy part to per- 
fection. Get along with thee for a smart fellow, and I will 
wager on thy head, as a man of pith and substance, with a 
brain and what they call a heart, and all else that a man should 
have, against any other thing on two legs. I hold myself a 
better witch than yesterday, for thy sake. Did I not make 
thee? And I defy any witch in New England to make such 
another! Here! take my staff along with thee.” 

The staff, though it was but a plain oaken stick, imme- 
diately took the aspect of a gold-headed cane. 

“That gold head has as much sense in it as thine own,” 
said Mother Rigby, “and it will guide thee straight to worship- 
ful Master Gookin’s door. Get thee gone, my pretty pet, my 
darling, my precious one, my treasure; and if any ask thy 
name, it is ‘ Feathertop,’ for thou hast a feather in thy hat, and 
I have thrust a handful of feathers into the hollow of thy 
head. A\nd thy wig, too, is of the fashion they call ‘ feather- 
top’; 80 Be‘ Feathertop’ thy name.” 


‘ 
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And, issuing from the cottage, Feathertop strode manfully 
towards town. Mother Rigby stood at the threshold, well 
pleased to see how the sunbeams glistened on him, as if all his 
magnificence were real, and how diligently and lovingly he 
smoked his pipe, and how handsomely he walked, in spite of 
a little stiffness of his legs. She watched him until out of sight, 
and threw a witch benediction after her darling when a turn 
of the road snatched him from her view. 

Betimes in the forenoon, when the principal street of the 
neighboring town was just at its acme of life and bustle, a 
stranger of very distinguished figure was seen on the sidewalk. 
His port as well as his garments betokened nothing short of 
nobility. He wore a richly embroidered plum-colored coat, a 
waistcoat of costly velvet magnificently adorned with golden 
foliage, a pair of splendid scarlet breeches, and the finest and 
glossiest of white silk stockings. His head was covered with 
a peruke so daintily powdered and adjusted that it would 
have been sacrilege to disorder it with a hat, which, therefore 
(and it was a gold-laced hat set off with a snowy feather), he 
carried beneath his arm. On the breast of his coat glistened 
a star. He managed his gold-headed cane with an airy grace 
peculiar to the fine gentleman of the period, and, to give the 
highest possible finish to his equipment, he had lace ruffles at his 
wrist of a most ethereal delicacy, sufficiently avouching how idle 
and aristocratic must be the hands which they half concealed. 

It was a remarkable point in the accouterment of this 
brilliant personage that he held in his left hand a fantastic 
kind of a pipe with an exquisitely painted bowl and an amber 
mouthpiece. This he applied to his lips as often as every five 
or six paces, and inhaled a deep whiff of smoke, which after 
being retained a moment in his lungs might be seen to eddy 
gracefully from his mouth and nostrils. 

As may well be supposed, the street was all astir to find out 
the stranger’s name. 

“Tt is some great nobleman, beyond question,” said one of 
the townspeople. ‘Do you see the star at his breast ?”’ 

“Nay, it is too bright to be seen,” said another. “Yes, he 
must needs be a nobleman, as you say. But by what convey- 
ance, think you, can his Lordship have voyaged or traveled 
hither? There has been no vessel from the old country for a 
month past ; and if he have arrived overland from the south- 
ward, pray where are his attendants and equipage ?” 
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“He needs no equipage to set off his rank,” remarked a 
third. “If he came among us in rags, nobility would shine 
through a hole in his elbow. I never saw such dignity of aspect. 
He has the old Norman blood in his veins, I warrant him.” 

“T rather take him to be a Dutchman or one of your High 
Germans,” said another citizen. ‘The men of those countries 
have always the pipe at their mouths.” 

“ And so has a Turk,” answered his companion. “But in 
my judgment, this stranger hath been bred at the French court, 
and hath there learned politeness and grace of manner, which 
none understand so well as the nobility of France. That gait, 
now! A vulgar spectator might deem it stiff—he might call 
it a hitch and jerk — but, to my eye, it hath an unspeakable 
majesty, and must have been acquired by constant observation 
of the deportment of the Grand Monarque. The stranger’s 
character and office are evident enough. He is a French am- 
bassador come to treat with our rulers about the cession of 
Canada.” 

“More probably a Spaniard,” said another, “and hence his 
yellow complexion. Or, most likely, he is from the Havana 
or from some port on the Spanish main, and comes to make 
investigation about the piracies which our governor is thought 
to connive at. Those settlers in Peru and Mexico have skins 
as yellow as the gold which they dig out of their mines.” 

‘Yellow or not,” cried a lady, “he is a beautiful man! So 
tall, so slender! Such a fine, noble face, with so well shaped 
a nose and all that delicacy of expression about the mouth ! 
And, bless me! how bright his star is! It positively shoots 
out flames.” 

“So do your eyes, fair lady,” said the stranger, with a bow 
and a flourish of his pipe, for he was just passing at the instant. 
‘‘ Upon my honor, they have quite dazzled me !” 

“Was ever so original and exquisite a compliment?” mur- 
mured the lady, in an ecstasy of delight. 

Amid the general admiration excited by the stranger’s 
appearance there were only two dissenting voices. One was 
that of an impertinent cur which, after sniffing at the heels of 
the glistening figure, put its tail between its legs and skulked 
into its master’s back yard, vociferating an execrable howl. 
The other dissentient was a young child who squalled at the 
fullest stretch of his lungs and babbled some unintelligible 
nonsense about a pumpkin. 
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Feathertop, meanwhile, pursued his way along the street. 
f£ixcept for the few complimentary words to the lady, and now 
and then a slight inclination of the head in requital of the pro- 
found reverences of the bystanders, he seemed wholly absorbed 
in his pipe. There needed no other proof of his rank and con- 
sequence than the perfect equanimity with which he comported 
himself, while the curiosity and admiration of the town swelled 
almost into clamor around him. With a crowd gathering be- 
hind his footsteps, he finally reached the mansion house of the 
worshipful Justice Gookin, entered the gate, ascended the steps 
of the front door and knocked. In the interim before his sum- 
mons was answered the stranger was observed to shake the 
ashes out of his pipe. 

“What did he say in that sharp voice?” inquired one of 
the spectators. 

“Nay, I know not,” answered his friend. ‘But the sun 
dazzles my eyes strangely. How dim and faded his Lordship 
looks all of a sudden! Bless my wits, what is the matter with 
me?” 

“ The wonder is,” said the other, “that his pipe, which was 
out only an instant ago, should be all alight again, and with 
the reddest coal I ever saw. There is something mysterious 
about this stranger. What a whiff of smoke was that! ‘Dim 
and faded,’ did you call him? Why, as he turns about the 
star on his breast is all ablaze.” 

“It is, indeed,” said his companion, “and it will go near to 
dazzle pretty Polly Gookin, whom I see peeping at it out of 
the chamber window.” 

The door being now opened, Feathertop turned to the 
crowd, made a stately bend of his body, like a great man ac- 
knowledging the reverence of the meaner sort, and vanished 
into the house. There was a mysterious kind of a smile — if 
it might not better be called a grin or grimace —upon his 
visage, but, of all the throng that beheld him, not an individual 
appears to have possessed insight enough to detect the illusive 
character of the stranger, except a little child and a cur dog. 

Our legend here loses somewhat of its continuity, and, pass- 
ing over the preliminary explanation between Feathertop and 
the merchant, goes in quest of the pretty Polly Gookin. She 
was a damsel of a soft, round figure, with light hair and bine 
eyes, and a fair rost face which seemed neither very shrewd 
nor very simple. This young lady had caught a glimpse of the 
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glistening stranger while standing at the threshold, and had 
forthwith put on a laced cap, a string of beads, her finest ker- 
chief, and her stiffest damask petticoat, in preparation for the 
interview. Hurrying from her chamber to the parlor, she had 
ever since been viewing herself in the large looking-glass and 
practicing pretty airs— now a smile, now a ceremonious dig- 
nity of aspect, and now a softer smile than the former, kissing 
her hand, likewise, tossing her head, and managing her fan, 
while within the mirror an unsubstantial little maid repeated 
every gesture and did all the foolish things that Polly did, but 
without making her ashamed of them. In short, it was the 
fault of pretty Polly’s ability rather than her will, if she failed 
to ke as complete an artifice as the illustrious Feathertop him- 
self; and when she thus tampered with her own simplicity, the 
witch’s phantom might well hope to win her. 

No sooner did Polly hear her father’s gouty footsteps ap- 
proaching the parlor door, accompanied with the stiff clatter 
of Feathertop’s high-heeled shoes, than she seated herself bolt 
upright and innocently began warbling a song. 

“Polly! Daughter Polly!” cried the old merchant. 
‘Come hither, child.” 

Master Gookin’s aspect, as he opened the door, was doubtful 
and troubled. 

“This gentleman,” continued he, presenting the stranger, 
‘is the Chevalier Feathertop — nay, I beg his pardon, my Lord 
Feathertop — who hath brought me a token of remembrance 
from an ancient friend of mine. Pay your duty to his Lordship, 
child, and honor him as his quality deserves.” 

After these few words of introduction the worshipful magis- 
trate immediately quitted the room. But even in that brief 
moment, had the fair Polly glanced aside at her father instead 
of devoting herself wholly to the brilliant guest, she might 
have taken warning of some mischief nigh at hand. The old 
man was nervous, fidgety, and very pale. Purposing a smile 
of courtesy, he had deformed his face with a sort of galvanic 
grin, which, when Feathertop’s back was turned, he exchanged 
for a scowl, at the same time shaking his fist and stamping his 
gouty foot —an incivility which brought its retribution along 
with it. The truth appears to have been that Mother Rigby’s 
word of introduction, whatever it might be, had operated far 
more on the rich merchant’s fears than on his good will. More- 
over, being a man of wonderfully acute observation, he had 
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noticed that the painted figures on the bowl of Feathertop’s 
pipe were in motion. Looking more closely he became con- 
vinced that these figures were a party of little demons, each 
duly provided with horns and a tail, and dancing hand in hand 
with gestures of diabolical merriment round the circumference 
of the pipe bowl. Asif to confirm his suspicions, while Master 
Gookin ushered his guest along a dusky passage from his pri- 
vate room to the parlor, the star on l'eathertop's breast had 
scintillated actual flames, and threw a flickering gleam upon 
the wall, the ceiling, and the floor. 

With such sinister prognostics manifesting themselves on 
all hands, it is not to be marveled at that the merchant should 
have felt that he was committing his daughter to a very ques- 
tionable acquaintance. He cursed in his secret soul the insinu- 
ating elegance of Feathertop’s manners as this brilliant personage 
bowed, smiled, put his hand on his heart, inhaled a long whiff 
from his pipe, and enriched the atmosphere with the smoky 
vapor of a fragrant and visible sigh. Gladly would poor Master 
Gookin have thrust his dangerous guest into the street, but 
there was a restraint and terror within him. This respectable 
old gentleman, we fear, at an earlier period of life, had given 
some pledge or other to the Evil Principle, and perhaps was 
now to redeem it by the sacrifice of his daughter. | 

It so happened that the parlor door was partly of glass 
shaded by a silken curtain, the folds of which hung a little awry. 
So strong was the merchant’s interest in witnessing what was 
to ensue between the fair Polly and the gallant Feathertop that 
after quitting the room he could by no means refrain from peep- 
ing through the crevice of the curtain. But there was nothing 
very miraculous to be seen— nothing except the trifles pre- 
viously noticed, to confirm the idea of a supernatural peril 
environing the pretty Polly. The stranger, it is true, was evi- 
dently a thorough and practiced man of the world, systematic 
and self-possessed, and therefore the sort of person to whom a 
parent cught not to confide a simple young girl without due 
watchfulness for the result. The worthy magistrate, who had 
been conversant with all degrees and qualities of mankind, could 
not but perceive every motion and gesture of the distinguished 
Feathertop came in its proper place. Nothing had been left 
rude or native in him; a well-digested conventionalism had in- 
corporated itself thoroughly with his substance and transformed 
him into a work of art. Perhaps it wag this peculiarity that 
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invested him with a species of ghastliness and awe. It is the 
effect of anything completely and consummately artificial in 
human shape that the person impresses us as an unreality, and 
as having hardly pith enough to cast a shadow upon the floor. 
As regarded Feathertop, all this resulted in a wild, extravagant, 
and fantastical impression, as if his life and being were akin to 
the smoke that curled upward from his pipe. 

But pretty Polly Gookin felt not thus. The pair were now 
promenading the room — Feathertop with his dainty stride, and 
no less dainty grimace, the girl with a native maidenly grace 
just touched, not spoiled, by a slightly affected manner which 
seemed caught from the perfect artifice of her companion. The 
longer the interview continued, the more charmed was pretty 
Polly, until within the first quarter of an hour (as the old 
magistrate noted by his watch) she was evidently beginning to 
be in love. Nor need it have been witchcraft that subdued her 
in such a hurry: the poor child’s heart, it may be, was so very 
fervent that it melted her with its own warmth, as reflected 
from the hollow semblance of alover. No matter what Feather- 
top said, his words found depth and reverberation in her ear; 
no matter what he did, his action was very heroic to her eye. 
And by this time, it is to be supposed, there was a blush on 
Polly’s cheek, a tender smile about her mouth, and a liquid 
softness in her glance, while the star kept a coruscating on 
Feathertop’s breast, and the little demons careered with more 
frantic merriment than ever about the circumference of his pipe 
bowl. Oh, pretty Polly Gookin ! why should these imps rejoice 
so madly that a silly maiden’s heart was about to be given toa 
shadow? Is it so unusual a misfortune —so rare a triumph? 

By and by Feathertop paused, and, throwing himself into 
an imposing attitude, seemed to summon the fair girl to survey 
his figure and resist him longer if she could. His star, his 
embroidery, his buckles, glowed at that instant with unutter- 
able splendor ; the picturesque hues of his attire took a richer 
depth of coloring ; there was a gleam and polish over his whole 
presence betokening the perfect witchery of well-ordered man- 
ners. The maiden raised her eyes and suffered them to linger 
upon her companion with a bashful and admiring gaze. Then, 


“s. as if desirous of judging what value her own simple comeliness 


might have side by side with so much brilliancy, she cast a 
glance toward the full-length looking-glass, in front of which 
they happened to be standing. It was one of the truest plates 
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in the world, and incapable of flattery. No sooner did the 
images therein reflected meet Polly's eye than she shrieked, 
shrank from the stranger’s side, gazed at him for a moment in 
the wildest dismay, and sank insensible upon the floor. Feather- 
top, likewise, had looked toward the mirror and there beheld, 
not the glittering mockery of his outside show, but a picture 
of the sordid patchwork of his real composition stripped of all 
witchcraft. 

The wretched simulacrum! We almost pity him. He 
threw up his arms with an expression of despair that went 
farther than any of his previous manifestations toward vindi- 
cating his claims to be reckoned human. For perchance the 
only time since this so often empty and deceptive life of mortals 
began its course, an illusion had seen and fully recognized 
itself. 

Mother Rigby was seated by her kitchen hearth in the 
twilight of this eventful day, and had just shaken the ashes out 
of a new pipe, when she heard a hurried tramp along the road. 
Yet it did not seem so much the tramp of human footstéps as 
the clatter of sticks or the rattling of dry bones. 

“Ha!” thought the old witch; “what step is that ? Whose 
skeleton is out of its grave now, I wonder ?” 

A figure burst headlong into the cottage door. It was 
Feathertop. His pipe was still alight, the star still flamed 
upon his breast, the embroidery still glowed upon his garments, 
nor had he lost in any degree or manner that could be estimated 
the aspect that assimilated him with our mortal brotherhood. 
But yet, in some indescribable way (as is the case with all that 
has deluded us when once found out), the poor reality was felt 
beneath the cunning artifice. 

“What has gone wrong?” demanded the witch. “Did 
yonder sniffing hypocrite thrust my darling from his door? 
The villain! Tl set twenty fiends to torture him till he offer 
thee his daughter on his bended knees!” 

‘*No, mother,” said Feathertop, despondingly; “it was not 
that.” 

“Did the girl scorn my precious one?” asked Mother 
Rigby, her fierce eyes glowing like two coals of Tophet. “I'll 
cover her face with pimples! Her nose shall be as red as the 
coalin thy pipe! Her front teeth shall drop out! Ina week 
hence she shall not be worth thy having.” 

“Let her alone, mother,” answered poor Feathertop. ‘The 
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girl was half won, and methinks a kiss from her sweet lips might 
have made me altogether human. But,” he added, after a brief 
pause and then a howl of self-contempt, “I’ve seen myself, 
mother! I’ve seen myself for the wretched, ragged, empty 
thing Jam. I'll exist no longer.”’ 

Snatching the pipe from his mouth, he flung it with all his 
might against the chimney, and at the same instant sank upon 
the floor, a medley of straw and tattered garments, with some 
sticks protruding from the heap and a shriveled pumpkin in 
the midst. The eyeholes were now lusterless, but the rudely 
carved gap that just before had been a mouth still seemed to 
twist itself into a despairing grin, and was so far human. 

“Poor fellow!” quoth Mother Rigby, with a rueful glance 
at the relics of her ill-fated centrivance. “My poor dear 
pretty Feathertop! There are thousands upon thousands of 
coxcombs and charlatans in the world made up of just such a 
jumble of worn-out, forgotten, and good-for-nothing trash as he 
was, yet they live in fair repute, and never see themselves for 
what they are. And why should my poor puppet be the only 
one to know himself and perish for it?” 

While thus muttering the witch had filled a fresh pipe of 
tobacco, and held the stem between her fingers, as doubtful 
whether to thrust it into her own mouth or Teathertop’s. 

“Poor Feathertop!” she continued. “I could easily give 
him another chance, and send him forth again to-morrow. 
But no! His feelings are too tender—his sensibilities too 
deep. He seems to have too much heart to bustle for his own 
advantage in such an empty and heartless world. Well, well ! 
I’ll make a scarecrow of him, after all. ’Tis an innocent and 
useful vocation, and will suit my darling well; and if each of 
his human brethren had as fit a one, ’twould be the better for 
mankind. And, as for this pipe of tobacco, I need it more 
than he.” 

So saying, Mother Rigby put the stem between her lips. 

‘“Dickon,” cried she, in her high, sharp tone, “another coal 
for my pipe!” 
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CuiLp of the pure unclouded brow 
And dreaming eyes of wonder! 

Though time be fleet, and I and thou 
Are half a life asunder, 

Thy loving smile will surely hail 

The love gift of a fairy tale. 


I have not seen thy sunny face, 
Nor heard thy silver laughter; 
No thought of me shall find a place 
In thy young life’s hereafter — 
Enough that now thou wilt not fail 

To listen to my fairy tale. 


A tale begun in other days, 
When summer suns were glowing — 
A simple chime, that served to time 
The rhythm of our rowing — 
Whose echoes live in memory yet, 
Though envious years would say “ forget.” 


Come, hearken then, ere voice of dread, 
With bitter tidings laden, 

Shall summon to unwelcome bed 
A melancholy maiden! 

We are but older children, dear, 

Who fret to find our bedtime near. 


Without, the frost, the blinding snow, 
The stormwind’s moody madness — 

Within, the firelight’s ruddy glow 
And childhood’s nest of gladness. 


t By permission of the Publishers, Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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The magic words shall hold thee fast: 
Thou shalt not heed the raving blast. 


And though the shadow of a sigh 
May tremble through the story, 
For “happy summer days” gone by 

And banished summer glory — 
It shall not touch with breath of bale 
The pleasance of our fairy tale. 


Pia AND PEPPER. 


For a minute or two she stood looking at the house, and 
wondering what to do next, when suddenly a footman in livery 
came running out of the wood — (she considered him to be a 
footman because he was in livery: otherwise, judging by his 
face only, she would have called him a fish)—and rapped 
loudly at the door with his knuckles. It was opened by an- 
other footman in livery, with a round face and large eyes like a 
frog ; and both footmen, Alice noticed, had powdered hair that 
curled all over their heads. She felt very curious to know 
what it was all about, and crept a little way out of the wood to 
listen. 

The Fish Footman began by producing from under his arm 
a great letter, nearly as large as himself, and this he handed 
over to the other, saying in a solemn tone, “For the Duchess. 
An invitation from the Queen to play croquet.” The Frog 
Footman repeated, in the same solemn tone, only changing the 
order of the words a little, “From the Queen. An invitation 
for the Duchess to play croquet.” 

Then they both bowed low, and their curls got entangled 
together. 

Alice laughed so much at this that she had to run back into 
the wood for fear of their hearing her, and when she next 
peeped out the Fish Footman was gone, and the other was sit- 
ting on the ground near the door, staring stupidly into the 
sky. 

Alice went timidly up to the door, and knocked. 

‘“‘ There’s no use in knocking,” said the Footman, “and that 
for two reasons. First, because I’m on the same side of the 
door as you are; secondly, because they’re making such a noise 
inside, no one could possibly hear you.” And certainly there 
was a most extraordinary noise going’ on within—-a constant 
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howling and sneezing, and every now and then a great crash, 
as if a dish or kettle had been broken to pieces. 

“Please, then,” said Alice, “how am I to get in?” 

“There might be some sense in your knocking,” the Foot- 
man went on without attending to her, “if we had the door 
between us. For instance, if you were snside, you might knock, 
and I could let you out, you know.” He was looking up into 
the sky all the time he was speaking, and this Alice thought 
decidedly uncivil. ‘ But perhaps he can’t help it,” she said to 
herself; “his eyes are so very nearly at the top of his head. 
But at any rate he might answer questions. — How am I to get 
in?” she repeated, aloud. 

‘‘T shall sit here,” the Footman remarked, ‘till to-mor- 
row * 

At this moment the door of the house opened, and a large 
plate came skimming out, straight at the Footman’s head: it 
just grazed his nose, and broke to pieces against one of the trees 
behind him. 

“or next day, maybe,” the Footman continued in the 
same tone, exactly as if nothing had happened. 

“How am I to get in?” Alice asked again in a louder tone. 

“Are you to get in at all?” said the Footman. ‘“ That’s 
the first question, you know.” 

It was, no doubt: only Alice did not like to be told so. 
“It’s really dreadful,” she muttered to herself, “the way all the 
creatures argue. It’s enough to drive one crazy |” 

The Footman seemed to think this a good opportunity for 
repeating his remark, with variations. “I shall sjt here,” he 
said, “on and off, for days and days.”’ 

“But what am J to do?” said Alice. 

“ Anything you like,” said the Footman, and began whis- 
tling. 

‘Oh, there’s no use in talking to him,” said Alice, desper- 
ately: “he’s perfectly idiotic!” And she opened the door and 
went in. 

The door led right into a large kitchen, which was full of 
smoke from one end to the other: the Duchess was sitting on 
a three-legged stool in the middle, nursing a baby; the cook 
was leaning over the fire, stirring a large caldron which seemed 
to be full of soup. 

“ There’s certainly too much pepper in that soup!” Alice 
said to herself, as well as she could for sneezing. 
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There was certainly too much of it in the air. Even the 
Duchess sneezed occasionally ; and as for the baby, it was 
sneezing and howling alternately, without a moment’s pause. 
The only two creatures in the kitchen that did not sneeze, were 
the cook, and a large cat which was sitting on the hearth and 
grinning from ear to ear. | 

‘ Please, would you tell me,” said Alice, a little timidly, for 
she was not quite sure whether it was good manners for her to 
speak first, “why your cat grins like that ?” 

“It’s a Cheshire cat,” said the Duchess, “and that’s why. 
Pig!” 

She said the last word with such sudden violence that Alice 
quite jumped; but she saw in another moment that it was 
addressed to the baby, and not to her, so she took courage, and 
went on again : — 

“‘T didn’t know that Cheshire cats always grinned ; in fact, 
I didn’t know that cats could grin.” 

‘They all can,” said the Duchess ; “and most of ’em do.” 

“T don’t know of any that do,” Alice said very politely, 
feeling quite pleased to have got into a conversation. 

*“ You don’t know much,” said the Duchess; “and that’s a 
fact.” 

Alice did not at all like the tone of this remark, and thought 
it would be as well to introduce some other subject of conver- 
sation. While she was trying to fix on one, the cook took the 
caldron of soup off the fire, and at once set to work throwing 
everything within her reach at the Duchess and the baby — 
the fire irons came first; then followed a shower of saucepans, 
plates, and dishes. The Duchess took no notice of them, even 
when they hit her; and the baby was howling so much already, 
that it was quite impossible to say whether the blows hurt it 
or not. 

“Oh, please mind what you’re doing !”’ cried Alice, jumping 
up and down in an agony of terror. ‘Oh, there goes his pre- 
ctows nose!” as an unusually large saucepan flew close by it, 
and very nearly carried it off. 

“Tf everybody minded their own business,” said the 
Duchess, in a hoarse growl, “the world would go round a deal 
faster than it does.” 

“Which would not be an advantage,” said Alice, who felt 
very glad to get an opportunity of showing off a little of her 
knowledge. “Just think what work it would make with the 
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day and night! You see the earth takes twenty-four hours to 
turn round on its axis es 

“ Talking of axes,” said the Duchess, “ chop off her head !" 

Alice glanced rather anxiously at the cook, to see if she 
meant to take the hint; but the cook was busily stirring the 
soup, and seemed not to be listening, so she went on again: 
“ Twenty-four hours, I think; or is it twelve? I——” 

‘“ Oh, don’t bother me,” said the Duchess; “I never could 
abide figures.” And with that she began nursing her child 
again, singing a sort of lullaby to it as she did so, and giving 
it a violent shake at the end of every line: — 





“Speak roughly to your little boy, 
And beat him when he sneezes; 
He only does it to annoy, 
Because he knows it teases.” 


CHORUS. 
(In which the cook and the baby joined): — 
“Wow! wow! wow!” 


While the Duchess sang the second verse of the song, she 
kept tossing the baby violently up and down, and the poor 
little thing howled so, that Alice could hardly hear the words : 


“IT speak severely to my boy, 
I beat him when he sneezes; 
For he can thoroughly enjoy 
The pepper when he pleases!” 


CHORUS. 


“Wow! wow! wow!” 


“Here! you may nurse it a bit, if you like!” said the 
Duchess to Alice, flinging the baby at her as she spoke. “TI 
must go and get ready to play croquet with the Queen,” and 
she hurried out of the room. The cook threw a frying pan 
after her as she went, but it just missed her. 

Alice caught the baby with some difficulty, as it was a 
queer-shaped little creature, and held out its arms and legs in 
all directions, “just like a starfish,” thought Alice. The poor 
little thing was snorting like a steam engine when she caught 
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it, and kept doubling itself up and straightening itself out 
again, so that altogether, for the first minute or two, it was as 
much as she could do to hold it. 

As soon as she had made out the proper way of nursing it, 
(which was to twist it up into a sort of knot, and then keep 
tight hold of its right ear and left foot, so as to prevent its 
undoing itself,) she carried it out into the open air. “If I 
don’t take this child away with me,” thought Alice, “ they’re 
sure to kill it in a day or two: wouldn’t it be murder to leave 
it behind?” She said the last words out loud, and the little 
thing grunted in reply Cit had left off sneezing by this time). 
“Don’t grunt,” said Alice: “that’s not at all a proper way of 
expressing yourself.” 

The baby grunted again, and Alice looked very anxiously 
into its face to see what was the matter with it. There could 
be no doubt that it had a very turn-up nose, much more like a 
snout that a real nose; also its eyes were getting extremely 
small, for a baby: altogether Alice did not like the look of 
the thing at all, ““—but perhaps it was only sobbing,” she 
thought, and looked into its eyes again, to see if there were 
any tears. 

No, there were no tears. “If you’re going to turn into a 
pig, my dear,” said Alice, seriously, “I'll have nothing more 
to do with you. Mind now!” The poor little thing sobbed 
again, (or grunted, it was impossible to say which,) and they 
went on for some while in silence. 

Alice was just beginning to think to herself, “* Now, what am 
I to do with this creature when I get it home?” when it 
grunted again, so violently, that she looked down into its face 
in some alarm. ‘This time there could be vo mistake about it : 
it was neither more nor less than a pig, and she felt that it 
would be quite absurd for her to carry it any further. 

So she set the little creature down, and felt quite relieved to 
see it trot away quietly into the wood. “If it had grown up,” 
she said to herself, “it would have been a dreadfully ugly child: 
but it makes rather a handsome pig, I think.” And she began 
thinking over other children she knew, who might do very well 
as pigs, and was just saying to herself, “if one only knew the 
right way to change them ” when she was a little startled 
by seeing the Cheshire Cat sitting on a bough of a tree a few 
yards off. 

The Cat only grinned when it saw Alice. It looked good- 
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natured, she thought ; still it had very long claws and a great 
many teeth, so she felt it ought to be treated with respect. 

“ Cheshire Puss,” she began, rather timidly, as she did not 
at all know whether it would like the name: however, it only 
grinned a little wider. ‘Come, it’s pleased so far,” thought 
Alice, and she went on, “ Would you tell me, please, which 
way I ought to walk from here ?” 

« That depends a good deal on where you want to get to,” 
said the Cat. 

‘¢‘T don’t much care where ” said Alice. 

* Then it doesn’t matter which way you walk,” said the Cat. 

“so long as I get somewhere,” Alice added as an explana- 
tion. 

‘Oh, you’re sure to do that,” said the Cat, “if you only 
walk long enough.” 

Alice felt that this could not be denied, so she tried another 
question. ‘ What sort of people live about here ?” 

“In that direction,” the Cat said, waving its right paw 
round, “lives a Hatter; and in that direction,” waving the 
other paw, “lives a March Hare. Visit either you like: they’re 
both mad.” 

“But I don’t want to go among mad people,” Alice re- 
marked. 

“Oh, you can’t help that,” said the Cat: “we're all mad 
here. I’m mad. You're mad.” 

“ How do you know I’m mad ?” said Alice. 

‘You must be,” said the Cat, ‘‘or you wouldn’t have come 
here.” 

Alice didn’t think that proved it at all; however, she went 
on: ‘and how do you know that you’re mad ?” 

“To begin with,” said the Cat, “a dog’s not mad. You 
grant that?” 

‘‘T suppose so,” said Alice. 

‘¢Well then,” the Cat went on, “ you see a dog growls when 
it’s angry, and wags its tail when it’s pleased. Now J growl 
when I’m pleased, and wag my tail when I’m angry. There- 
fore ’'m mad.” 

“ J call it purring, not growling,” said Alice. 

“Call it what you like,” said the Cat. ‘Do you play cro- 
quet with the Queen to-day ?”’ 

“] should like it very much,” said Alice, “but I haven't 
been invited yet.” 

8 
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‘“ You'll see me there,” said the Cat, and vanished. 

Alice was not much surprised at this, she was getting so 
well used to queer things happening. While she was still look- 
ing at the place where it had been, it suddenly appeared again. 

“By the bye, what became of the baby?” said the Cat. 
“T’d nearly forgotten to ask.” 

‘It turned into a pig,” Alice answered very quietly, just as 
if the Cat had come back in a natural way. 

“TI thought it would,” said the Cat, and vanished again. 

Alice waited a little, half expecting to see it again, but it 
did not appear, and after a minute or two she walked on in the 
direction in which the March Hare was said to live. “I’ve 
seen hatters before,” she said to herself: “ the March Hare will 
be the most interesting, and perhaps as this is May it won’t be 
raving mad —at least not so mad as it was in March.” As 
she said this, she looked up, and there was the Cat again, sit- 
ting on a branch of a tree. 

“ Did you say pig, or fig?” said the Cat. 

“T said pig,” replied Alice; “and I wish you wouldn’t 
keep appearing and vanishing so suddenly: you make one 
quite giddy.” 

“ All right,” said the Cat; and this time it vanished quite 
slowly, beginning with the end of the tail, and ending with 
the grin, which remained some time after the rest of it had 
gone. 

“Well! I’ve often seen a cat without a grin,” thought 
Alice; “but a grin without a cat! It’s the most curious 
thing I ever saw ijn all my life!” 

She had not gone much farther before she come in sight 
of the house of the March Hare; she thought it must be the 
right house, because the chimneys were shaped like ears, and 
the roof was thatched with fur. It was so large a house that 
she did not like to go nearer till she had nibbled some more 
of the left-hand bit of mushroom, and raised herself to about 
two feet high: even then she walked up towards it rather 
timidly, saying to herself: “Suppose it should be raving mad 
after all! I almost wish Id gone to see the Hatter instead !” 


A Map TsrA-Parrty. 


There was a table set out under a tree in front of the 
house, and the March Hare and the Hatter were having tea 
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at it: a Dormouse was sitting between them, fast asleep, and 
the other two were using it as a cushion, resting their elbows 
on it, and talking over its head. ‘Very uncomfortable for 
the Dormouse,” thought Alice; “only, as it’s asleep, I sup- 
pose it doesn’t mind.” 

The table was a large one, but the three were all crowded 
together at one corner of it. “No room! No room!” they 
cried out when they saw Alice coming. ‘“ There’s plenty of 
room!” said Alice, indignantly, and she sat down in a large 
armchair at one end of the table. 

‘Have some wine,” the March Hare said in an encouraging 
tone. 

Alice looked all round the table, but there was nothing on 
it but tea. “I don’t see any wine,” she remarked. 

“There isn’t any,” said the March Hare. 

“Then it wasn’t very civil of you to offer it,” said Alice, 
angrily. 

“Tt wasn’t very civil of you to sit down without being 
invited,” said the March Hare. 

“IT didn’t know it was your table,” said Alice; ‘it’s laid 
for a great many more than three.” 

“Your hair wants cutting,” said the Hatter. He had 
been looking at Alice for some time with great curiosity, 
and this was his first speech. 

* You should learn not to make personal remarks,” Alice 
said with some severity: “it’s very rude.” 

The Hatter opened his eyes very wide on hearing this ; but 
all he said was, “ Why is a raven like a writing desk ?” 

‘Come, we shall have some fun now!” thought Alice. 
“I’m glad they’ve begun asking riddles —I believe I can guess 
that,” she added aloud. 

* Do you mean that you think you can find out the answer 
to it?” said the March Hare. 

“ Exactly so,” said Alice. 

“Then you should say what you mean,” the March Hare 
went on. 

“T do,” Alice hastily replied ; ‘at least—at least I mean 
what I say —that’s the same thing, you know.” 

“Not the same thing a bit!” said the Hatter. ‘ Why, you 
might just as well say that ‘I see what I eat’ is the same thing 
as ‘I eat what I see’!” 

“You might just as well say,” added the March Hare, “that 
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‘I like what I get’ is the same thing as ‘I get what I 
like’ !” 

“You might just as well say,” added the Dormouse, who 
seemed to be talking in his sleep, “that ‘I breathe when I 
sleep’ is the same thing as ‘I sleep when I breathe’ !” 

“It ¢e the same thing with you,” said the Hatter, and here 
the conversation dropped, and the party sat silent for a minute, 
while Alice thought over all she could remember about ravens 
and writing desks, which wasn’t much. 

The Hatter was the first to break the silence. ‘ What day 
of the month is it?” he said, turning to Alice: he had taken 
his watch out of his pocket, and was looking at it uneasily, 
shaking it every now and then, and holding it to his ear. 

Alice considered a little, and said, “ The fourth.” 

“Two days wrong!” sighed the Hatter. “I told you 
butter wouldn’t suit the works!” he added, looking angrily at 
the March Hare. 

“Tt was the dest butter,” the March Hare meekly replied. 

“Yes, but some crumbs must have got in as well,” the 
Hatter grumbled: “you shouldn’t have put it in with the 
bread knife.” 

The March Hare took the watch and looked at it gloomily : 
then he dipped it into his cup of tea, and looked at it again: but 
he could think of nothing better to say than his first remark, 
“It was the dest butter, you know.” 

Alice had been looking over his shoulder with some curi- 
osity. “ What a funny watch!” she remarked. “It tells the 
day of the month, and doesn’t tell what o’clock it is!” 

“Why should it?” muttered the Hatter. “Does your 
watch tell you what year it is?” 

“Of course not,” Alice replied very readily : “but that’s 
because it stays the same year for such a long time together.” 

“Which is just the case with mine,” said the Hatter. 

Alice felt dreadfully puzzled. The Hatter’s remark seemed 
to her to have no sort of meaning in it, and yet it was certainly 
English. “I don’t quite understand you,” she said as politely 
as she could. 

‘The Dormouse is asleep again,” said the Hatter, and he 
poured a little hot tea on to its nose. 

The Dormouse shook its head impatiently, and said, without 
opening its eyes, ‘“ Of course, of course : just what I was going 
to remark myself.” 
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“Have you guessed the riddle yet?” the Hatter said, 
turning to Alice again. 

“No, I give it up,” Alice replied : ‘“ what’s the answer ? ” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea,” said the Hatter. 

‘Nor I,” said the March Hare. 

Alice sighed wearily. “I think you might do something 
better with the time,” she said, “than wasting it in asking 
riddles that have no answers.” 

“Tf you knew Time as well as I do,” said the Hatter, * you 
wouldn’t talk about wasting zt. It’s him.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said Alice. 

“Of course you don’t!” the Hatter said, tossing his head 
contemptuously. ‘I dare say you never even spoke to Time!” 

‘‘Perhaps not,” Alice cautiously replied: ‘but I know I 
have to beat time when I learn music.” 

“ Ah! that accounts for it,” said the Hatter. ‘* He won't 
stand beating. Now, if you only kept on good terms with him, 
he’d do almost anything you liked with the clock. For in- 
stance, suppose it were nine o'clock in the morning, just time 
to begin lessons: you’d only have to whisper a hint to Time, 
and round goes the clock in a twinkling! Half-past one, time 
for dinner |” 

(“I only wish it was,” the March Hare said to itself in a 
whisper. ) 

“That would be grand, certainly,” said Alice, thoughtfully : 
“but then —I shouldn’t be hungry for it, you know.” 

‘Not at first, perhaps,” said the Hatter ; “but you could 
keep it to half-past one as long as you liked.” 

“Ts that the way you manage?” Alice asked. 

The Hatter shook his head mournfully. “ Not I,” he re- 
plied. ‘We quarreled last March — just before he went mad, 
you know —” (pointing with his teaspoon at the March Hare,) 
“it was at the great concert given by the Queen of Hearts, 
and I had to sing. 

“Twinkle, twinkle, little bat! 
How I wonder what you’re at! 


You know the song perhaps ?” 
“I’ve heard something like it,” said Alice. 
“It goes on, you know,” the Hatter continued, “in this 
va ‘Up above the world you fly, 
Like a tea tray in the sky. 
Twinkle, twinkle —~—’” 
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Here the Dormouse shook itself, and began singing in its 
sleep, “ Twinkle, twinkle, twinkle, twinkle———”’ and went on 
so long that they had to pinch it to make it stop. 

“ Well, I’d hardly finished the first verse,” said the Hatter, 
“when the Queen bawled out ‘ He’s murdering the time! Off 
with his head !’ ” 

“ How dreadfully savage !” exclaimed Alice. 

“© And ever since that,” the Hatter went on in a mournful 
tone, “he won’t do a thing I ask! It’s always six o’clock 
now.” 

A bright idea came into Alice’s head. ‘Is that the reason 
so many tea things are put out here?” she asked. 

“ Yes, that’s it,” said the Hatter, with a sigh; “it’s always 
tea time, and we’ve no time to wash the things between whiles.” 
“Then you keep moving around, I suppose?” said Alice. 

“ Exactly so,” said the Hatter: ‘cas the things get used up.” 

“But when you come to the beginning again?” Alice ven- 
tured to ask. 

“Suppose we change the subject,” the March Hare inter- 
rupted, yawning. “I’m getting tired of this. I vote the 
young lady tells us a story.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t know one,” said Alice, rather alarmed 
at the proposal. 

“ Then the Dormouse shall!” they both cried. “Wake up, 
Dormouse!” And they pinched it on both sides at once. 

The Dormouse slowly opened his eyes. ‘I wasn’t asleep,” 
he said in a hoarse, feeble voice: “I heard every word you 
fellows were saying.” 

“Tell us a story !” said the March Hare. 

“Yes, please do!” pleaded Alice. 

“And be quick about it,” added the Hatter, “or you’ll be 
asleep again before it’s done.” 

‘“ Once upon a time there were three little sisters,” the 
Dormouse began in a great hurry; “and their names were 
Elsie, Lacie, and Tillie; and they lived at the bottom of a 
well es 

“What did they live on?” said Alice, who always took a 
great interest in questions of eating and drinking. 

‘“‘ They lived on treacle,” said the Dormouse, after thinking 
@ minute or two. 

“They couldn’t have done that, you know,” Alice gently 
remarked: “they’d have been ill.” 
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‘‘So they were,” said the Dormouse; “very ill.” 

Alice tried a little to fancy to herself what such an extraor- 
dinary way of living would be like, but it puzzled her too much, 
so she went on: “ But why did they live at the bottom of a 
well?” 

‘Take some more tea,”’ the March Hare said to Alice, very 
earnestly. 

“T’ve had nothing yet,” Alice replied in an offended tone, 
“so I can’t take more.” 

“You mean, you can’t take less,” said the Hatter; “it’s 
very easy to take more than nothing.” 

“Nobody asked your opinion,” said Alice. 

“ Who’s making personal remarks now?” the Hatter asked 
triumphantly. 

Alice did not quite know what to say to this: so she helped 
herself to some tea and bread and butter, and then turned to 
the Dormouse, and repeated her question. ‘ Why did they 
live at the bottom of a well?” 

The Dormouse again took a minute or two to think about 
it, and then said, “It was a treacle well.” 

“There’s no such thing!” Alice was beginning very an- 
grily, but the Hatter and the March Hare went “Sh! sh!” and 
the Dormouse sulkily remarked, “If you can’t be civil, you’d 
better finish the story for yourself.” 

“No, please go on!” Alice said very humbly: “I won't 
interrupt you again. I dare say there may be one.” 

“One, indeed!” said the Dormouse, indignantly. How- 
ever, he consented to goon. “And so these three little sisters 
—they were learning to draw, you know ‘. 

“What did they draw?” said Alice, quite forgetting her 
proniise. 

“Treacle,” said the Dormouse, without considering at all 
this time. 

“T want a clean cup,” interrupted the Hatter: “let’s all 
move one place on.” 

He moved on as he spoke, and the Dormouse followed him : 
the March Hare moved into the Dormouse’s place, and Alice 
rather unwillingly took the place of the March Hare. The 
Hatter was the only one who got any advantage from the 
change: and Alice was a good deal worse off than before, as 
the March Hare had just upset the milk jug into his plate. 

Alice did not wish to offend the Dormouse again, so she 
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began very cautiously : “But I don’t understand. Where did 
they draw the treacle from ?”’ 

“ You can draw water out of a water well,” said the Hatter ; 
“so I should think you could draw treacle out of a treacle well 
——eh, stupid ?”’ 

“But they were in the well,” Alice said to the Dormouse, 
not choosing to notice this last remark. 

‘Of course they were,” said the Dormouse, — “ well in.” 

This answer so confused poor Alice, that she let the 
Dormouse go on for some time without interrupting it. 

“They were learning to draw,” the Dormouse went on, 
yawning and rubbing its eyes, for it was getting very sleepy ; 
‘and they drew all manner of things — everything that begins 
with an M 2 

“Why with an M?” said Alice. 

“Why not?” said the March Hare. 

Alice was silent. 

The Dormouse had closed its eyes by this time, and was 
going off into a doze, but, on being pinched by the Hatter, it 
woke up again with a little shriek, and went on: ‘—that 
begins with an M, such as mouse traps, and the moon, and 
memory, and muchness— you know you say things are ‘much 
of a muchness’ — did you ever see such a thing as a drawing of 
a muchness ?”’ 

“ Really, now you ask me,” said Alice, very much confused, 
“T don’t think ——” 

“ Then you shouldn’t talk,” said the Hatter. 

This piece of rudeness was more than Alice could bear: 
she got up in great disgust, and walked off: the Dormouse fell 
asleep instantly, and neither of the others took the least notice 
of her going, though she looked back once or twice, half hop- 
ing that they would call after her: the last time she saw them, 
they were trying to put the Dormouse into the teapot. 

“At any rate [ll never go there again!” said Alice as she 
picked her way through the wood. “It’s the stupidest tea 
party I ever was at in all my life!” 
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THE RAINY DAY. 
By HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


THE day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 

The vine still clings to the moldering wall, 

But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 


My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 

My thoughts still cling to the moldering Past, 

But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. : 


Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 
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FROM “DREAM LIFE.” 
By DONALD G. MITCHELL. 


{[DonaLtp Grant MitcnetLt: An American essayist and novelist; born in 
Norwich, Conn., April 12, 1822. He graduated at Yale (1841) ; studied law; 
was United States consul at Venice (1863-1865) ; and has since lived on his 
estate, Edgewood, near New Haven, Conn. Under the pseudonym of ‘Ik 
Marvel’? he has published *‘ Reveries of a Bachelor’? (1860), his best-known 
work ; ‘* Dream Life’’ (1861) ; ‘‘My Farm at Edgewood” ; ‘‘ Wet Days at Edge- 
wood’’; ‘: English Lands, Letters, and Kings’? (1889-1895). ]} 


Boy SENTIMENT. 


WEEKS and even years of your boyhood roll on, in the which 
your dreams are growing wider and grander, —even as the 
Spring, which I have made the type of the boy age, is stretch- 
ing its foliage farther and farther, and dropping longer and 
heavier shadows on the land. 

Nelly, that sweet sister, has grown into your heart strangely; 
and you think that all they write in their books about love, can- 
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not equal your fondness for little Nelly. She is pretty, they 
say; but what do you care for her prettiness? She is so good, 
so kind —so watchful of all your wants, so willing to yield to 
your haughty claims ! 

But, alas, it is only when this sisterly love is lost forever, — 
only when the inexorable world separates a family and tosses 
it upon the waves of fate to wide-lying distances — perhaps to 
graves !—that a man feels, what a boy can never know, — the 
disinterested and abiding affection of a sister. 

All this, that I have set down, comes back to you long after- 
ward, when you recall, with tears of regret, your reproachful 
words, or some swift outbreak of passion. 

Little Madge is a friend of Nelly’s—a mischievous, blue- 
eyed hoyden. They tease you about Madge. You do not of 
course care one straw for her, but yet it is rather pleasant to be 
teased thus. Nelly never does this; oh no, not she. I do not 
know but in the age of childhood, the sister is jealous of the 
affections of a brother, and would keep his heart wholly at 
home, until suddenly, and strangely, she finds her own— 
wandering. 

But after all, Madge is pretty; and there is something tak- 
ing in her name. Old people, and very precise people, call her 
Margaret Boyne. But you do not; it is only plain Madge ; — 
it sounds like her— very rapid and mischievous. It would be 
the most absurd thing in the world for you to like her, for she 
teases you in innumerable ways: she laughs at your big shoes ; 
(such a sweet little foot as she has!) and she pins strips of paper 
on your coat collar; and time and again she has borne off your 
hat in triumph, very well knowing that you, such a quiet body, 
and so much afraid of her, will never venture upon any liber- 
ties with her gypsy bonnet. 

You sometimes wish, in your vexation, as you see her run- 
ning, that she would fall and hurt herself badly; but the next 
moment, it seems a very wicked wish, and you renounce it. 
Once, she did come very near it. You were all playing together 
by the big swing— (how plainly it swings in your memory 
now !}) — Madge had the seat, and you were famous for run- 
ning under with a long push, which Madge liked better than 
anything else: well, you have half run over the ground, when 
crash comes the swing, and poor Madge with it! You fairly 
scream as you catch her up. But she is not hurt—only a cry 

. of fright, and a little sprain of that fairy ankle; and as she 
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brushes away the tears, and those flaxen curls, and breaks into 
a merry laugh, — half at your woe-worn face, and half in vexa- 
tion at herself; and leans her hand (such a hand!) upon your 
shoulder to limp away into the shade, you dream — your first 
dream of love. 

But it is only a dream, not at all acknowledged by you: 
she is three or four years your junior,—too young altogether. 
Jt is very absurd to talk about it. There is nothing to be said 
of Madge — only —Madge! ‘The name does it. 

It is rather a pretty name to write. You are fond of mak- 
ing capital M’s; and sometimes you follow it with a capital A. 
Then you practice a little upon a D, and perhaps back it up 
witha G. Of course it is the merest accident that these letters 
come together. Itseems funny to you—very. And as a proof 
that they are made at random, you make a T or an R before 
them, and some other quite irrelevant letters after it. 

Finally, as a sort of security against all suspicion, you cross 
it out — cross it a great many ways ; — even holding it up to the 
light, to see that there should be no air of intention about it. 

— You need have no fear, Clarence, that your hieroglyphics 
will be studied so closely. Accidental as they are, you are very 
much more interested in them than any one else ! 

—It is a common fallacy of this dream in most stages of 
life, that a vast number of persons employ their time chiefly in 
spying out its operations. 

Yet Madge cares nothing about you, that you know of. Per- 
haps it is the very reason, though you do not suspect it then, 
why you care so much for her. At any rate, she is a friend of 
Nelly’s; and it is your duty not to dislike her. Nelly too, 
sweet Nelly, gets an inkling of matters; for sisters are very 
shrewd in suspicions of this sort-—-shrewder than brothers or 
fathers; and like the good kind girl that she is, she wishes to 
humor even your weakness. 

Madge drops in to tea quite often: Nelly has something in 
particular to show her, two or three times a week. Good Nelly, 
— perhaps she is making your troubles all the greater! You 
gather large bunches of grapes for Madge— because she is a 
friend of Nelly’s—- which she doesn’t want at all, and very pretty 
bouquets, which she either drops, or pulls to pieces. 

In the presence of your father one day, you drop some hint 
about Madge, in a very careless way —a way shrewdly calcu- - 
lated to lay all suspicion ; — at which your father laughs. This 
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is odd: it makes you wonder if your father was ever in love 
himself. 

You rather think that he has been. 

Madge’s father is dead and her mother is poor; and you 
sometimes dream, how — whatever your father may think or 
feel — you will some day make a large fortune, in some very 
easy way, and build a snug cottage, and have one horse for your 
carriage, and one for your wife (not Madge, of course — that is 
absurd), and a turtle-shell cat for your wife’s mother, and a 
pretty gate to the front yard, and plenty of shrubbery, and how 
your wife will come dancing down the path to meet you, —as 
the Wife does in Mr. Irving’s “Sketch Book,” — and how she 
will have a harp inside, and will wear white dresses, with a blue 
sash. 

— Poor Clarence, it never once occurs to you, that even 
Madge may grow fat, and wear check aprons, and snuffy-brown 
dresses of woolen stuff, and twist her hair in yellow papers ! 
Oh no, boyhood has no such dreams as that ! 

I shall leave you here in the middle of your first foray into 
the world of sentiment, with those wicked blue eyes chasing 
rainbows over your heart, and those little feet walking every 
day into your affections. I shall leave you before the affair 
has ripened into any overtures and while there is only a six- 
pence split in halves, and tied about your neck, and Maggie’s 

/neck, to bind your destinies together. 

/ If I even hinted at any probability of your marrying her, 
or of your not marrying her, you would be very likely to dis- 
pute me. One knows his own feelings, or thinks he does, so 
much better than any one can tell him ! 


A FRIEND MADE AND FRIEND LOST. 


To visit, is a great thing in the boy calendar : — not to visit 
this or that neighbor,—to drink tea, or eat strawberries, or 
play at draughts ;— but, to go away on a visit in a coach, 
with a trunk, and a greatcoat, and an umbrella:—this is 
large ! 

It makes no difference, that they wish to be rid of your 
noise, now that Charlie is sick of a fever: —the reason is not 
at all in the way of your pride ef visiting. You are to have a 
long ride in a coach, and eat a dinner at a tavern, and to see a 
new town almost as large as the one you live in, and you are 
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to make new acquaintances. In short, you are to see the world : 
—-a very proud thing it is, to see the world ! 

As you journey on, after bidding your friends adieu, and 
as you see fences and houses to which you have not been used, 
you think them very odd indeed: but it occurs to you, that the 
geographies speak of very various national characteristics, and 
you are greatly gratified with this opportunity of verifying your 
study. You see new crops too, perhaps a broad-leaved tobacco 
field, which reminds you pleasantly of the luxuriant vegetation 
of the tropics, spoken of by Peter Parley, and others. 

As for the houses and barns in the new town, they quite 
startle you with their strangeness ; you observe that some of 
the latter instead of having one stable door, have five or six, 
a fact which puzzles you very much indeed. You observe far- 
ther, that the houses many of them have balustrades upon the 
top, which seems to you a very wonderful adaptation to the 
wants of boys who wish to fly kites or to play upon the roof. 
You notice with special favor one very low roof, which you 
might climb upon by a mere plank, and you think the boys 
whose father lives in that house are very fortunate boys. 

Your old aunt, whom you visit, you think wears a very 
queer cap, being altogether different from that of the old 
nurse, or of Mrs. Boyne, — Madge’s mother. As for the house 
she lives in, it is quite wonderful. There are such an immense 
number of closets, and closets within closets, reminding you of 
the mysteries of Rinaldo Rinaldini. Beside which, there are 
immensely curious bits of old furniture —so black and heavy, 
and with such curious carving!—and you think of the old 
wainscot in the Children of the Abbey. You think you will 
never tire of rambling about in its odd corners, and of what 
glorious stories you will have to tell of it, when you go back 
to Nelly and Charlie. 

As for acquaintances, you fall in the very first day with a 
tall boy next door, called Nat, which seems an extraordinary 
name. Besides, he has traveled; and as he sits with you on 
the summer nights under the linden trees, he tells you gorgeous 
stories of the things he has seen. He has made the voyage to 
London; and he talks about the ship (a real ship) and star- 
board and larboard, and the spanker, in a way quite surpris- 
ing ; and he takes the stern oar in the little skiff, when you 
row off in the cove abreast of the town, in a most seamanlike 
way. 
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He bewilders you too, with his talk about the great bridges 
of London — London Bridge specially, where they sell kids for 
a penny; which story your new acquaintance, unfortunately, 
does not confirm. You have read of these bridges, and seen 
pictures of them in the Wonders of the World ; but then Nat 
has seen them with his own eyes: he has literally walked over 
London Bridge, on his own feet! You look at his very shoes 
in wonderment and are surprised you do not find some star- 
tling difference between those shoes and your shoes. But there 
ig none—only yours are a trifle stouter in the welt. You 
think Nat one of the fortunate boys of this world — born, as 
your old nurse used to say — with a gold spoon in his mouth. 

Beside Nat, there is a girl lives over the opposite side of 
the way, named Jenny, with an eye as black as a coal; and a 
half a year older than you, but about your height — whom you 
fancy amazingly. 

She has any quantity of toys, that she lets you play with, 
as if they were your own. And she has an odd, old uncle, 
who sometimes makes you stand up together, and then marries 
you after his fashion, — much to the amusement of a grown-up 
housemaid, whenever she gets a peep at the performance. And 
it makes you somewhat proud to hear her called your wife ; 
and you wonder to yourself, dreamily, if it won’t be true some 
day or other. 

— Fie, Clarence, where is your split sixpence, and your 
blue ribbon ! 

Jenny is romantic, and talks of Thaddeus of Warsaw in 
a very touching manner, and promises to lend you the book. 
She folds billets in a lover’s fashion, and practices love knots 
upon her bonnet strings. She looks out of the corners of her 
eyes very often and sighs. She is frequently by herself, and 
pulls flowers to pieces. She has great pity for middle-aged 
bachelors, and thinks them all disappointed men. 

After a time she writes notes to you, begging you would 
answer them at the earliest possible moment, and signs herself 
—‘“ your attached Jenny.” She takes the marriage farce of 
her uncle in a cold way —as trifling with a very serious sub- 
ject, and looks tenderly at you. She is very much shocked 
when her uncle offers to kiss her; and when he proposes it 
to you, she is equally indignant, but— witn a great change 
of color. 

Nat says one day, in a confidential conversation, that it 
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won't do to marry a woman six months older than yourself ; 
and this coming from Nat, who has been to London, rather 
staggers you. You sometimes think that you would like to 
marry Madge and Jenny both, if the thing were possible; for 
Nat says they sometimes do so the other side of the ocean, 
though he has never seen it himself. 

— Ah, Clarence, you will have no such weakness as you 
grow older: you will find that Providence has charitably so 
tempered our affections, that every man of only ordinary nerve 
will be amply satisfied with a single wife ! 

All this time, —for you are making your visit a very long 
one, so that autumn has come, and the nights are growing 
cool, and Jenny and yourself are transferring your little 
coquetries to the chimney corner ; — poor Charlie lies sick, at 
home. Boyhood, thank Heaven, does not suffer severely from 
sympathy when the object is remote. And those letters from 
the mother, telling you that Charlie cannot play, — cannot 
talk even as he used to do; —and that perhaps his “ Heavenly 
Father will take him away, to be with him in the better 
world,” disturb you for a time only. Sometimes, however, 
they come back to your thought on a wakeful night, and you 
dream about his suffering, and think — why it is not you, but 
Charlie, who is sick? The thought puzzles you; and well it 
may, for in it lies the whole mystery of our fate. 

Those letters grow more and more discouraging and the 
kind admonitions of your mother grow more earnest, as if 
(though the thought does not come to you until years after- 
ward) she was preparing herself to fasten upon you that sur- 
plus of affection which she fears may soon be withdrawn 
forever from the sick child. 

It is on a frosty, bleak evening, when you are playing 
with Nat, that the letter reaches you which says Charlie is 
growing worse, and that you must come to your home. It 
makes a dreamy night for you—fancying how Charlie will 
look, and if sickness has altered him much, and if he will not 
be well by Christmas. From this, you fall away in your reverie, 
to the odd old house, and its secret cupboards, and your aunt's 
queer caps: then come up those black eyes of your “attached 
Jenny,” and you think it a pity that she is six months older 
than you; and again —as you recall one of her sighs — you 
think — that six months are not much after all ! 

You bid her good-by, with a little sentiment swelling in 
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your throat, and are mortally afraid Nat will see your lip trem- 
ble. Of course you promise to write, and squeeze her hand 
with an honesty you do not think of doubting — for weeks. 

It is a dull, cold ride, that day, for you. The winds sweep 
over the withered cornfields, with a harsh, chilly whistle ; 
and the surfaces of the little pools by the roadside are tossed 
up into cold blue wrinkles of water. Here and there a flock of 
quail, with their feathers ruffled in the autumn gusts, tread 
through the hard, dry stubble of an oat field; or startled by 
the snap of the driver’s whip, they stare a moment at the coach, 
then whir away down the cold current of the wind. The blue 
jays scream from the roadside oaks, and the last of the blue and 
purple asters shiver along the wall. And as the sun sinks, 
reddening all the western clouds, to the color of the frosted 
maples, — light lines of the Aurora gush up from the northern 
hills, and trail their splintered fingers far over the autumn sky. 

It is quite dark when you reach home, but you see the bright 
reflection of a fire within, and presently at the open door Nelly 
clapping her hands for welcome. But there are sad faces when 
you enter. Your mother folds you to her heart; but at your 
first noisy outbursts of joy, puts her finger on her lip, and 
whispers poor Charlie’s name. The Doctor you see too, slip- 
ping softly out of the bedroom door with glasses in his hand ; 
and — you hardly know how —your spirits grow sad, and your 
heart gravitates to the heavy air of all about you. 

You cannot see Charlie, Nelly says;— and you cannot, in 
the quiet parlor, tell Nelly a single one of the many things 
which you had hoped to tell her. She says— ‘Charlie has 
grows so thin and so pale, you would never know him.” You 
listen to her, but you cannot talk: she asks you what you have 
seen, and you begin, for a moment joyously; but when they 
open the door of the sick room, and you hear a faint sigh, you 
cannot goon. Yousit still, with your hand in Nelly’s, and look 
thoughtfully into the blaze. 

You drop to sleep after that day’s fatigue with singular and 
perplexed fancies haunting you; and when you wake up with 
a shudder in the middle of the night, you have a fancy that 
Charlie is really dead: you dream of seeing him pale and thin, 
as Nelly described him, and with the starched graveclothes on 
him. You toss over in your bed, and grow hot and feverish. 
You cannot sleep; and you get up stealthily, and creep down- 
stairs; a light is burning in the hall: the bedroom door stands 
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half open, and you listen — fancying you hear a whisper. You 
steal on through the hall, and edge around the side of the door. 
A little lamp is flickering on the hearth, and the gaunt shadow 
of the bedstead lies dark upon the ceiling. Your mother is in 
her chair, with her head upon her hand—though it is long 
after midnight. The Doctor is standing with his back toward 
you, and with Charlie’s little wrist in his fingers; and you hear 
hard breathing, and now and then a low sigh from your mother’s 
chair. 

An occasional gleam of firelight makes the gaunt shadows 
stagger on the wall, like something spectral. You look wildly 
at them, and at the bed where your own brother — your laugh- 
ing, gay-hearted brother, is lying. You long to see him, and 
sidle up softly a step or two: but your mother’s ear has caught 
the sound, and she beckons you to her, and folds you again in 
her embrace. You whisper to her what you wish. She rises, 
and takes you by the hand, to lead you to the bedside. 

The Doctor looks very solemnly, as we approach. He takes 
out his watch. He is not counting Charlie’s pulse, for he has 
dropped his hand; and it lies carelessly, but oh, how thin, over 
the edge of the bed. 

He shakes his head mournfully at your mother; and she 
springs forward, dropping your hand, and lays her fingers upon 
the forehead of the boy, and passes her hand over his mouth. 

“Ig he asleep, Doctor?” she says, in a tone you do not 
know. 

“ Be calm, madam.” The Doctor is very calm. 

“Tam calm,” says your mother; but you do not think it, 
for you see her tremble very plainly. 

‘“ Dear madam, he will never waken in this world !” 

There is no cry,— only a bowing down of your mother’s 
head upon the body of poor, dead Charlie!—and only when 
you see her form shake and quiver with the deep, smothered 
sobs, your crying bursts forth loud and strong. 

The Doctor lifts you in his arms, that you may see — that 
pale head, — those blue eyes all sunken, — that flaxen hair gone, 
— those white lips pinched and hard ! — Never, never, will the 
boy forget his first terrible sight of Death. 

In your silent chamber, after the storm of sobs has wearied 
you, the boy dreams are strange and earnest. They take hold 
on that awful Visitant, — that strange slipping away from life, 
of which we know so little, and yet know, alas, so much! 

9 
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Charlie that was your brother, is now only a name: perhaps 
he is an angel: perhaps (for the old nurse has said it, when 
he was ugly — and now, you hate her for it) he is with Satan. 

But you are sure this cannot be: you are sure that God 
who made him suffer, would not now quicken and multiply 
his suffering. It agrees with your religion to think so; and 
just now, you want your religion to help you all it can. 

You toss in your bed, thinking over and over of that 
strange thing — Death: —and that perhaps it may overtake 
you, before you are a man; and you sob out those prayers 
(you scarce know why) which ask God to keep life in you. 
You think the involuntary fear that makes your little prayer 
full of sobs, is holy feeling :—and so it is a holy feeling — 
the same feeling which makes a stricken child yearn for the 
embrace and the protection of a Parent. But you will find 
there are those canting ones, trying to pe:suade you at a later 
day, that it is a mere animal fear, and not to be cherished. 

You feel an access of goodness growing out of your boyish 
grief: you feel right-minded : it seems as if your little brother 
in going to Heaven, had opened a pathway thither, down 
which goodness comes streaming over your soul. 

You think how good a life you will lead; and you map out 
great purposes, spreading themselves over the school weeks of 
your remaining boyhood ; and you love your friends, or seem 
to, far more dearly than you ever loved them before; and you 
forgive the boy who provoked you to that sad fall from the 
oaks, and you forgive him all his wearisome teasings. But 
you cannot forgive yourself for some harsh words that you 
have once spoken to Charlie : still less can you forgive your- 
self for having once strick him, in passion, with your fist. 
You cannot forget his sobs then :—-if he were only alive one 
little instant, to let you say, — “ Charlie, will you forgive me ?”’ 

Yourself, you cannot forgive ; and sobbing over it, and mur- 
muring ‘“ Dear—dear Charlie !’— you drop into a troubled 
sleep. 


MANLY Hope. 


You are at home again ;— not your own home, that is 
gone; but at the home of Nelly, and of Frank.. The city 
heats of summer drive you to the country. You ramble, with 
a little kindling of old desires and memories, over the hill- 
sides that once bounded your boyish vision. Here, you netted 
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the wild rabbits, as they came out at dusk, to feed; there, 
upon that tall chestnut, you cruelly maimed your first captive 
squirrel. The old maples are even now scarred with the rude 
cuts you gave them, in sappy March. 

You sit down upon some height, overlooking the valley 
where you were born; you trace the faint, silvery line of 
river; you detect by the leaning elm, your old bathing place 
upon the Saturdays of Summer. Your eye dwells upon some 
patches of pasture wood, which were famous for their nuts. 
Your rambling and saddened vision roams over the houses ; 
it traces the familiar chimney stacks ; it searches out the low- 
lying cottages ; it dwells upon the gray roof, sleeping yonder 
under the sycamores. 

Tears swell in your eye as you gaze; you cannot tell whence, 
or why they come. Yet they are tears eloquent of feeling. 
They speak of brother children—of boyish glee,—of the 
flush of young health, — of a mother’s devotion, — of the home 
affections, — of the vanities of life,—of the wasting years, of 
the Death that must shroud what friends remain, as it has 
shrouded what friends have gone, — and of that GREAT Hopnr, — 
beaming en your seared manhood dimly, from the upper world. 

Your wealth suffices for all the luxuries of life: there is no 
fear of coming want; health beats strong in your veins; you 
have learned to hold a place in the world, with a man’s strength 
and a man’s confidence. And yet in the view of those sweet 
scenes which belonged to early days, when neither strength, 
confidence, nor wealth were yours, days never to come again, 
—a shade of melancholy broods upon your spirit, and covers 
with its veil all that fierce pride which your worldly wisdom 
has wrought. 

You visit again, with Frank, the country homestead of his 
grandfather ; he is dead; but the old lady still lives; and blind 
Fanny, now drawing towards womanhood, wears yet through 
her darkened life, the same air of placid content and of swect 
trustfulness in Heaven. The boys whom you astounded with 
your stories of books are gone, building up now with steady 
industry the queen cities of our new Western land. ‘The oll 
clergyman is gone from the desk, and from under his sounding- 
board; he sleeps beneath a brown stone slab in the church- 
yard. The stout deacon is dead ; his wig and his wickedness 
rest together. The tall chorister sings yet: but they have 
now a bass viol—handled by a new schoolmaster, in place of 
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his tuning fork ; and the years have sown feeble quavers in his 
voice. 

Once more you meet at the home of Nelly, —the blue-eyed 
Madge. The sixpence is all forgotten ; you cannot tell where 
your half of it is gone. Yet she is beautiful —just budding 
into the full ripeness of womanhood. Her eyes have a quiet, 
still joy, and hope beaming in them, like angel’s looks. Her 
motions have a native grace and freedom that no culture can 
bestow. Her words have a gentle earnestness and honesty 
that could never nurture guile. 

You had thought, after your gay experiences of the world, 
to meet her with a kind condescension, as an old friend of 
Nelly’s. But there is that in her eye which forbids all thought 
of condescension. There is that in her air which tells of a high 
womanly dignity, which can only be met on equal ground. 
Your pride is piqued. She has known—she must know your 
history; but it does not tame her. There is no marked and 
submissive appreciation of your gifts, as a man of the world. 

She meets your happiest compliments with a very easy in- 
' difference; she receives your elegant civilities with a very 
assured brow. She neither courts your society nor avoids it. 
She does not seek to provoke any special attention. And only 
when your old self glows in some casual kindness to Nelly, 
does her look beam with a flush of sympathy. 

This look touches you. It makes you ponder on the noble 
heart that livesin Madge. It makes you wish it were yours. 
But that is gone. The fervor and the honesty of a glowing 
youth is swallowed up in the flash and splendor of the world. 
A half-regret chases over you at nightfall, when solitude pierces 
you with the swift dart of gone-by memories. But at morn- 
ing, the regret dies in the glitter of ambitious purposes. 

The summer months linger; and still you linger with them. 
Madge is often with Nelly; and Madge is never less than 
Madge. You venture to point your attentions with a little 
more fervor; but she meets the fervor with no glow. She 
knows too well the habit of your life. 

Strange feelings come over you; feelings like half-forgotten 
memories — musical — dreamy — doubtful. You have seen a 
hundred faces more brilliant than that of Madge; you have 
pressed a hundred jeweled hands that have returned a half- 
pressure to yours. You do not exactly admire ; — to love, you 
have forgotten ; — you only — linger! 
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It is a soft autumn evening, and the harvest moon is red 
and round over the eastern skirt of woods. You are attending 
Madge to that little cottage home, where lives that gentle and 
doting mother, who in the midst of comparative poverty cher- 
ishes that refined delicacy which never comes to a child but by 
inheritance. 

Madge has been passing the day with Nelly. Something — 
it may be the soft autumn air wafting toward you the fresh- 
ness of young days— moves you to speak, as you have not ven- 
tured to speak, —as your vanity has not allowed you to speak 
before. 

“You remember, Madge (you have guarded this sole token 
of boyish intimacy), our split sixpence?”’ 

“Perfectly!” it is a short word to speak, and there is no 
tremor in ler tone — not the slightest. 

“You have it yet?” 

“I dare say I have it somewhere: ’ 
very composed. 

‘That was a happy time : 
“happy.” 

“Very happy: —no emphasis anywhere. 

“T sometimes wish I might live it over again.”’ 

“Yes ?? — inquiringly. 

“ There are after all no pleasures in the world like those.” 

“No?” —inquiringly again. 

You thought you had learned to have language at com- 
mand: you never thought, after so many years’ schooling of 
the world, that your pliant tongue would play you truant. 
Yet now, — you are silent. 

The moon steals silvery into the light flakes of cloud, and 
the air is soft as May. The cottage is in sight. Again you 
risk utterance: — 

“You must live very happily here.” 

“T have very kind friends :” — the “ very ” is emphasized. 

“Tam sure Nelly loves you very much.” 

“Oh, I believe it!’ — with great earnestness. 

You are at the cottage door : — 

“Good night, Maggie,” — very feelingly. 

“Good night, Clarence,” — very kindly ; and she draws her 
hand coyly, and half tremulously, from your somewhat fevered 
grasp. 

You stroll away dreamily, — watching the moon, — running 
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over your fragmentary life;— half moody, — half pleased, — 
half hopeful. 

You come back stealthily, and with a heart throbbing with 
a certain wild sense of shame to watch the light gleaming in 
the cottage. You linger in the shadows of the trees, until you 
catch a glimpse of her figure gliding past the window. You 
bear the image home with you. You are silent on your return. 
You retire early ; — but you do not sleep early. 

—If you were only as you were : —if it were not too late! 
If Madge could only love you, as you know she will and must 
love one manly heart, there would be a world of joy opening 
before you. 

You draw out Nelly to speak of Madge: Nelly is very pru- 
dent. ‘ Madge is a dear girl,” —she says. Does Nelly even 
distrust you? It is a sad thing to be too much a man of the 
world. 

You go back again to noisy, ambitious life: you try to 
drown old memories in its blaze and its vanities. Your lot 
seems cast beyond all change; and you task yourself with its 
noisy fulfillment. But amid the silence, and the toil of your 
office hours, a strange desire broods over your spirit ; —a desire 
for more of manliness, —that manliness which feels itself a 
protector of loving and trustful innocence. 

You look around upon the faces in which you have smiled 
unmeaning smiles : — there is nothing there to feed your dawn- 
ing desires. You meet with those ready to court you by flat- 
tering your vanity — by retailing the praises of what you may 
do well, — by odious familiarity, — by brazen proffer of friend- 
ship; but you see in it only the emptiness, and the vanity, 
which you have studied to enjoy. 

Sickness comes over you, and binds you for weary days and 
nights; —-in which life hovers doubtfully, and the lips babble 
secrets that you cherish. It is astonishing how disease clips a 
man from the artificialities of the world. Lying lonely upon 
his bed, moaning, writhing, suffering, his soul joins on to the 
universe of souls by only natural bonds. The factitious ties of 
wealth, of place, of reputation, vanish from his bleared eyes ; 
and the earnest heart, deep under all, craves only — heartiness. 

The old yearning of the office silence comes back : — not 
with the proud wish only —of being a protector, but — of be- 
ing protected. And whatever may be the trust in that benefi- 
cent Power, who *“chasteneth whom He Joveth,” — there is 
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yet an earnest, human leaning toward some one, whose love — 
most, and whose duty — least, would call her to your side ; — 
whose soft hands would cool the fever of yours— whose step 
would wake a throb of joy, — whose voice would tie you to life, 
and whose presence would make the worst of Death —an Adieu! 

As you gain strength once more, you go back to Nelly’s 
home. Her kindness does not falter; every care and attention 
belong to you there. Again your eye rests upon that figure of 
Madge, and upon her face, wearing an even gentler expression, 
as she sees you sitting pale and feeble by the old hearthstone. 
She brings flowers — for Nelly: you beg Nelly to place them 
upon the little table at your side. It is as yet the only taste 
of the country that you can enjoy. You love those flowers. 

After a time you grow strong, and walk in the fields. You 
linger until nightfall. You pass by the cottage where Madge 
lives. It is your pleasantest walk. The trees are greenest 
in that direction; the shadows are softest; the flowers are 
thickest. 

It is strange —this feeling in you. It is not the feeling 
you had for Laura Dalton. It does not even remind of that. 
That was an impulse; but this is growth. That was strong ; 
but this is—strength. You catch sight of her little notes to 
Nelly; you read them over and over; you treasure them; you 
learn them by heart. There is something in the very writing 
that touches you. 

You bid her adieu with tones of kindness that tremble ; — 
and that meet a half-trembling tone in reply. She is very good. 

— If it were not too late! 


MANLY LOVE. 


And shall pride yield at length ? 

— Pride !—and what has love to do with pride? Let us 
see how it is. 

Madge is poor; she is humble. You are rich; you area 
man of the world; you are met respectfully by the veterans 
of fashion ; you have gained perhaps a kind of brilliancy of 
position. 

Would it then be a condescension to love Madge? Dare 
you ask yourself such a question? Do you not know, —in 
spite of your worldliness, —that the man or the woman who 
— condescends to love, never loves in earnest ? 
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But again, Madge is possessed of a purity, a delicacy, and 
a dignity that lift her far above you,—that make you feel 
your weakness, and your unworthiness ; and it is the deep and 
the mortifying sense of this unworthiness that makes you bol- 
ster yourself upon your pride. You know that you do your- 
self honor in loving such grace and goodness ;— you know 
that you would be honored tenfold more than you deserve, in 
being loved — by so much grace and goodness. 

It scarce seems to you possible ; it is a joy too great to be 
hoped for: and in the doubt of its attainment, your old 
worldly vanity comes in, and tells you to—beware, and to 
live on, in the splendor of your dissipation, and in the lusts of 
your selfish habit. Yet still, underneath all, there is a deep, 
low, heart voice, — quickened from above, — which assures you 
that you are capable of better things ;— that you are not 
wholly lost; that a mine of unstarted tenderness still lies 
smoldering in your soul. 

And with this sense quickening your better nature, you 
venture the wealth of your whole heart life upon the hope 
that now blazes on your path. 

— You are seated at your desk, working with such zeal of 
labor as your ambitious projects never could command. It is 
a letter to Margaret Boyne that so tasks your love, and makes 
the veins upon your forehead swell with the earnestness of the 
employ. 

— Dear Mapazr,— May I not call you thus, if only in memory 
of our childish affections;—-and might I dare to hope that a riper 
affection which your character has awakened, may permit me to call 
you thus, always? 

If I have not ventured to speak, dear Madge, will you not 
believe that the consciousness of my own ill desert has tied my 
tongue ; — will you not, at least, give me credit for a little remain- 
ing modesty of heart? You know my life, and you know my char- 
acter — what a sad jumble of errors and of misfortunes have belonged 
to each. You know the careless and the vain purposes which have 
made me recreant to the better nature, which belonged to that sunny 
childhood, when we lived and grew up—together. And will you 
not believe me when I say, that your grace of character, and kind- 
ness of heart, have drawn me back from the follies in which I lived; 
and quickened new desires, which I thought to be wholly dead? 
Can I indeed hope that you will overlook all that has gained your 
secret reproaches; and confide in a heart, which is made conscious 
of better things, by the love — you have inspired ? 
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Ah, Madge, it is not with a vain show of words, or with any 
counterfeit of feeling, that I write now;—you know it is not; — 
you know that my heart is leaning toward you, with the freshness 
of its noblest instincts ;— you know that —I love you! 

Can I, dare I hope, that it is not spoken in vain? I had 
thought in my pride, never to make such avowal, —never again to 
sue for affection; but your gentleness, your modesty, your virtues 
of life and heart, have conquered me. I am sure you will treat me 
with the generosity of a victor. 

You know my weaknesses;—I would not conceal from you a 
single one, — even to win you. I can offer nothing to you which 
will bear comparison in value with what is yours to bestow. I can 
only offer this feeble hand of mine—to guard you; and this poor 
heart — to love you! 

Am I rash? Am I extravagant, in word, or in hope?  For- 
give it, then, dear Madge, for the sake of our old childish affection ; 
and believe me, when I say, that what is here written, —is written 
honestly, and tearfully. Adieu 


It is with no fervor of boyish passion that you fold this 
letter: it is with the trembling hand of eager and earnest 
manhood. ‘They tell you that man is not capable of love ; — 
so, the September sun is not capable of warmth. It may not 
indeed be so fierce as that of July; but it is steadier. It docs 
not force great flaunting leaves into breadth and succulence; 
but it matures whole harvests of plenty. 

There is a deep and earnest soul pervading the reply of 
Madge that makes it sacred, it is full of delicacy and full of 
hope. Yet it is not final. Her heart lies intrenched within 
the ramparts of Duty and of Devotion. It is a citadel of 
strength, in the middle of the city of her affections. To win 
the way to it, there must be not only earnestness of love, but 
earnestness of life. 

Weeks roll by; and other letters pass and are answered, 
—a glow of warmth beaming on either side. 

You are again at the home of Nelly; she is very joyous ; 
she is the confidante of Madge. Nelly feels, that with all your 
errors, you have enough inner goodness of heart to make 
Madge happy; and she feels doubly —that Madge has such 
excess of goodness as will cover your heart with joy. Yet she 
tells you very little. She will give you no full assurance of 
the love of Madge ; she leaves that for yourself to win. 

She will even tease you in her pleasant way until hope 
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almost changes to despair ; and your brow grows pale with the 
dread — that even now, your unworthiness may condemn you. 

It is summer weather ; and you have been walking over the 
hills of home with Madge and Nelly. Nelly has found some 
excuse to leave you, —glancing at you most teasingly as she 
hurries away. 

You are left sitting with Madge, upon a bank tufted with 
blue violets. You have been talking of the days of childhood, 
and some word has called up to the old chain of boyish feeling, 
and joined it to your new hope. 

What you would say crowds too fast for utterance, and 
you abandon it. But you take from your pocket that little, 
broken bit of sixpence,— which you have found after long 
search, —and without a word, but with a look that tells your 
inmost thought, you lay it in the half-opened hand of Madge. 

She looks at you, with a slight suffusion of color, — seems 
to hesitate a moment, —raises her other hand and draws from 
her bosom, by a bit of blue ribbon, a little locket. She touches 
a spring, and there falls beside your relique,— another, that 
had once belonged to it. 

Hope glows now like the sun. 

— ‘And you have worn this, Maggie ?” 

— “ Always!” 

“ Dear Madge!” 

“ Dear Clarence!” 

— And you pass your arm now, unchecked, around that 
yielding, graceful figure ; and fold her to your bosom, with the 
swift and blessed assurance that your fullest and noblest dream 
of love is won. 


AT THE CHURCH GATE. 
By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


ALTHOUGH I enter not, 
Yet round about the spot 
Ofttimes I hover; 
And near the sacred gate, 
With longing eyes I wait, 
Expectant of her. 
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The Minster bell tolls out 
Above the city’s rout 

And noise and humming; 
They’ve hushed the Minster bell ; 
The organ ’gins to swell: 

She’s coming! she’s coming! 


My Lady comes at last, 

Timid and stepping fast 
And hastening hither, 

With modest eyes downcast : 

She comes — she’s here — she’s passed. 
May heaven go with her! 


Kneel undisturbed, fair Saint! 

Pour out your praise or plaint 
Meekly and duly! 

I will not enter there 

To sully your pure prayer 
With thoughts unruly. 


But suffer me to pace 

Round the forbidden place, 
Lingering a minute! 

Like outcast spirits who wait 

And see through heaven’s gate 
Angels within it. 


07400 — 


FROM “SIR CHARLES DANVERS.”? 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 


[Mary CHoLmMonpELEY: A popular English novelist, chiefly known as 
the author of ‘‘The Danvers Jewels and Sir Charles Danvers” (1890). Her 
other novels are: ‘‘ Diana Tempest’’ (1893) and ‘* A Devotee”’ (1887).] 


ATHERSTONE was a rambling, old-fashioned, black and white 
‘ house, half covered with ivy, standing in a rambling, old- 
fashioned garden —a charming garden, with clipped yews, and 
grass paths, and straggling flowers and herbs growing up in 
unexpected places. In front of the house, facing the drawing- 
room windows, was a bowling green, across which, at this time 
of the afternoon, the house had laid a cool green shadow. 


1 By permission of the Publishers, Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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Two ladies were sitting under its shelter, each with her work. 

It was hot still, but the shadows were deepening and length- 
ening. Away in the sun hay was being made and carried, with 
crackings of whips and distant voices. Beyond the hayfields 
lay the silver band of the river, and beyond again the spire of 
Slumberleigh Church, and a glimpse among the trees of Slum- 
berleigh Hall. 

“ Ralph has started in the dogcart to meet Charles. They 
ought to be here in half an hour, if the train is punctual,” said 
Mrs. Ralph. 

She was a graceful woman, with a placid, gentle face. She 
might be thirty, but she looked younger. With her pleasant 
home and her pleasant husband, and her child to be mildly 
anxious about, she might well look young. She looked par- 
ticularly so now as she sat in her fresh cotton draperies, wind- 
ing wool with cool, white hands. 

The handiwork of some women has a hard, masculine look. 
If they sew, it is with thick cotton in some coarse material ; if 
they knit, it is with cricket balls of wool, which they manipu- 
late into wiry stockings and comforters. Evelyn’s wools, on 
the contrary, were always soft, fleecy, liable to weak-minded 
tangles, and so turning, after long periods of time, into little 
feminine futilities for which it was difficult to divine any pos- 
sible use. 

Lady Mary Cunningham, her husband’s aunt, made no im- 
mediate reply to her small remark. Evelyn Danvers was not 
a little afraid of that lady, and, in truth, Lady Mary, with her 
thin face and commanding manner, was a very imposing person. 
Though past seventy, she sat erect in her chair, her stick by 
her side, some elaborate embroidery in her delicate old ringed 
hands. Her pale, colorless eyes were as keen as ever. Her 
white hair was covered by a wonderful lace cap, which no one 
had ever succeeded in imitating, that fell in soft lappets and 
graceful folds round the severe, dignified face. Molly, Evelyn’s 
little daughter, stood in great awe of Lady Mary, who had 
such a splendid stick with a silver crook of her very own, and 
who made remarks in French in Molly’s presence which that - 
young lady could not understand, and felt that it was not 
intended she should. She even regarded with a certain venera- 
tion the cap itself, which she had once met in equivocal cir- 
cumstances, journeying with a plait of white hair towards Lady 
Mary’s rooms. 
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It was the first time since their marriage, of which she had 
not approved, that Lady Mary had paid a visit to Ralph and 
Evelyn at Atherstone. Lady Mary had tried to marry Ralph, 
in days gone by, to a woman who — but it was an old story and 
better forgotten. Ralph had married his first cousin when he 
had married Evelyn, and Lady Mary had strenuously objected 
to the match, and had even gone so far as to threaten to alter 
certain clauses in her will, which she had made in favor of 
Ralph, her younger nephew, at a time when she was at daggers 
drawn with her eldest nephew, Charles, now Sir Charles Dan- 
vers. But that was an old story, too, and better forgotten. 

When Charles succeeded his father some three years ago, 
and when, after eight years, Molly had still remained an only 
child, and one of the wrong kind, of no intrinsic value to the 
family, Lady Mary decided that bygones should be bygones, 
and became formally reconciled to Charles, with whom she had 
already found it exceedingly inconvenient, and consequently 
unchristian, not to be on speaking terms. As long as he was 
the scapegrace son of Sir George Danvers, her Christian prin- 
ciples remained in abeyance ; but when he suddenly succeeded 
to the baronetcy and Stoke Moreton, the air of which suited 
her so well, and, moreover, to that convenient pied @ terre, the 
house in Belgrave Square, she allowed feelings, which she said 
she had hitherto repressed with difficulty, their full scope, ex- 
pressed a Christian hope that, now that he had come to his 
estate, Charles would put away Bohemian things, and instantly 
set to work to find a suitable wife for him. 


® am ae % ad # ait 


An inconvenient death of a sister, with whom she had long 
since quarreled about church matters (and who had now gone 
where her folly in differing from Lady Mary would be fully, 
if painfully, brought home to her), had prevented Lady Mary 
continuing her designs this year in London. But if thwarted 
in one direction, she knew how to throw her energies into 
another. The first words she uttered indicated what that 
direction was. 

Evelyn’s little remark about the dogcart which had gone 
to meet Charles had so long remained without any response 
that she was about to coin another of the same stamp, when 
Lady Mary suddenly said, with a decision that was intended to 
carry conviction to the heart of her companion : — 
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“It is an exceedingly suitable thing.” 

Evelyn evidently understood what it was that was so 
suitable, but she made no reply. 

“A few years ago,” continued Lady Mary, “I should have 
looked higher. I should have thought Charles might have done 
better, but ” 

‘He never could do better than — than ” gaid Evelyn, 
with a little mild flutter. “There is no one in the world - 
more ———”’ 

“Yes, yes, my dear — of course we all know that,” returned 
the elder lady. “She is much too good for him, and all the 
rest of it. A few years ago, I was saying, I might not have 
regarded it quite in the light I do now. Charles, with his 
distinguished appearance and his position, might have married 
anybody. But time passes, and I am becoming seriously anx- 
ious about him; Iam, indeed. He iseight and thirty. In two 
years he will be forty; and at forty you never know what a 
man may not do. It is a critical age, even when they are 
married. Until he is forty, a man may be led under Provi- 
dence into forming a connection with a woman of suitable age 
and family. After that age he will never look at any girl out 
of her teens, and either perpetrates a folly or does not marry 
at all. If the Danvers family is not to become extinct, or to 
be dragged down by a mésalliance, measures must be taken at 
once.” 

Evelyn winced at the allusion to the extinction of the 
Danvers family, of which Charles and Ralph were the only 
representatives. She felt keenly having failed to give Ralph 
«son, and the sudden smart of the old hurt added a touch of 
sharpness to her usually gentle voice as she said : — 

‘IT cannot see what has been left undone.” 

“No, my dear,” said Lady Mary, more suavely, “you have 
fallen in with my views most sensibly. I only hope Ralph ‘ 

‘Ralph knows nothing about it.” 

“Quite right. It is very much better he should not. Men 
never can be made to look at things in their proper light. 
They have no power of seeing an inch in front of them. Even 
Charles, who is less dense than most men, has never been al- 
lowed to form an idea of the plans which from time to time I 
have made for him. Nothing sets a man more against a mar- 
riage than the idea that it has been put in his way. They like 
to think it is all their own doing, and that the whole universe 
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will be taken by surprise when the engagement is given out. 
Charles is no exception to the rule. Our duty is to provide a 
wife for him, and then allow him to think his own extraordinary 
cleverness found her for himself. How old is this cousin of 
vours, Miss Deyncourt ?” 

“ About three and twenty.” 

“Exceedingly suitable. Young, and yet not too young. 
She is not beautiful, but she is decidedly handsome, and very 
highbred-looking, which is better than beauty. I know all 
about her family ; good blood on both sides; no worsted thread. 
I forget if there is any money.” 

This was a pious fraud on Lady Mary’s part, as she was, of 
course, aware of the exact sum. 

“Lady Deyncourt left her thirty thousand pounds,” said 
Iivelyn, unwillingly. She hated herself for the part she was 
taking in her aunt’s plans, although she had been so unable to 
support her feeble opposition by any show of reason that it had 
long since melted away before the consuming fire of Lady 
Mary’s determined authority. 

“Twelve hundred a year,” said that lady. “I fear Lady 
Deyncourt was far, very far, from the truth, but she seems to 
have made an equitable will. Iam glad Miss Deyncourt is not 
entirely without means ; and she has probably something of her 
own as well. ‘The more I see of that girl the more convinced 
I am that she is the very wife for Charles. There is no objec- 
tion to the match in any way, unless it lies in that disreputable 
brother, who seems to have entirely disappeared. Now, Evelyn, 
mark my words. You invited her here at my wish, after I saw 
her with that dreadful Alwynn woman at the flower show. You 
will never regret it. Iam seventy-five years of age, and I have 
seen something of men and women. Those two will suit.” 

“Here comes the dogcart,” said Evelyn, with evident 
relief. 

‘Where is Miss Deyncourt ?” 

“She went off to Slumberleigh some time ago. She said 
she was going to the rectory, I believe.” 

“Tt is just as well. Ah! here is Charles.” 

A tall, distinguished-looking man in a light overcoat came 
slowly round the corner of the house as she spoke, and joined 
them on the lawn. Evelyn went to meet him with evident 
affection, which met with as evident a return, and he then 
exchanged a more formal greeting with his aunt. 
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“Come and sit down here,” said Evelyn, pulling forward a 
garden chair. ‘ How hot and tired you look!” 

“Tam tired to death, Evelyn. I went to London in May a 
comparatively young man. Aunt Mary said I ought to go, and 
so, of course, I went. I have come back not only sadder and 
wiser — that I would try to bear — but visibly aged.” 

He took off his hat as he spoke, and wearily pushed back 
the hair from his forehead. Lady Mary looked at him over her 
spectacles with grave scrutiny. She had not seen her nephew 
for many months, and she was not pleased with what she saw. 
His face looked thin and worn, and she even feared she could 
detect a gray hair or two in the light hair and mustache. His 
tired, sarcastic eyes met hers. 

“T was afraid you would think I had gone off,” he said, half 
shutting his eyes in the manner habitual to him. “I fear 
I took your exhortations too much to heart, and overworked 
myself in the good cause.” 

“A season is always an exhausting thing,” said Lady Mary ; 
‘and I dare say London is very hot now.” 

“Hot! It’s more than hot. It is a solemn warning to evil 
doers; a foretaste of a future state.” 

‘““T suppose everybody has left town by this time?” con- 
tinued Lady Mary, who often found it necessary even now to 
ignore parts of her nephew’s conversation. 

“ By everybody I know you mean one family. Yes, they 
are gone. Left London to-day. Consequently, I also conveyed 
my remains out of town, feeling that I had done my duty.” 

“Where is Ralph?” asked Evelyn, rising, dimly conscious 
that Charles and his aunt were conversing in an unknown tongue, 
and feeling herself de trop. 

“I left him in the shrubbery. A stoat crossed the road 
before the horse’s nose as we drove up, and Ralph, who seems 
to have been specially invented by Providence for the destruc- 
tion of small vermin, was in attendance onit ina moment. I 
had seen something of the kind before, so I came on.” 

Evelyn laid down her work, and went across the lawn, and 
round the corner of the house, in the direction of the shrubbery, 
from which the voice of her lord and master “ rose in snatches,” 
as he plunged in and out among the laurels. 

“And how is Lord Hope-Acton?” continued Lady Mary, 
With an air of elaborate unconcern. “I used to know him in 
old days as one of the best waltzers in London. I remember 
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him very slim and elegant-looking ; but I suppose he is quite 
elderly now, and has lost his figure? or so some one was 
saying.” 

“Not lost, but gone before, I should say, to judge by 
appearances,” said Charles, meditatively, gazing up into the 
blue of the summer sky. 

The mixed impiety and indelicacy of her nephew’s remark 
caused a sudden twitch to the High Church embroidery in Lady 
Mary’s hand; but she went on a moment later in her usual 
tone : — 

“And Lady Hope-Acton. Is she in stronger health ?” 

“T believe she was fairly well; not robust, you know, 
but, like other fond mothers with daughters out, ‘faint yet 
pursuing.’ ” 

Lady Mary bit her lip; but long experience had taught her 
that it was wiser to refrain from reproof, even when it was so 
urgently needed. 

“And their daughter, Lady Grace. How beautiful she is ! 
Was she looking as lovely as usual ?” 

** More so,” replied Charles, with conviction. ‘ Her nose is 
even straighter, her eyelashes even longer, than they were last 
summer. Ido not hesitate to say that her complexion is— all 
that her fancy paints it.”’ 

*“ You are so fond of joking, Charles, that I don’t know 
when you are serious. And you saw a good deal of her?” 

“Of course I did. I leaned on the railings in the Row, 
and watched her riding with Lord Hope-Acton, whose personal 
appearance you feel such an interest in. At the meeting of 
the four-in-hands, was not she on the box seat beside me? At 
Henley, were we not in the same boat? At Hurlingham, did 
we not watch polo together, and together drink our tea? At 
Lord’s, did I not tear her new muslin garment in helping her 
up one of those poultry ladders on the Torringtons’ drag? 
Have I not taken her into dinner five several times? Have I 
not danced with her at balls innumerable ? Have I not, in fact, 
seen as much of her as— of several others?” 

‘‘Oh, Charles!” said Lady Mary, “I wish you would talk 
seriously for one moment, and not in that light way. Have 
you spoken ?” 

“In a light way, I should say I had spoken a good deal; 
but seriously, no. I have never ventured to be serious.” 

“ But you will be. After all this, you will ask her?” 

10 
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“Aunt Mary,” replied Charles, with gentle reproach, “a 
certain delicacy should be observed in probing the exact state 
of a man’s young affections. At five and thirty (1 know I am 
five and thirty, because you have told people so for the last 
three years) there exists a certain reticence in the youthful 
heart which declines to lay bare its inmost feelings even for an 
aunt to-—we won’t say peck at, but speculate upon. I have 
told you all I know. I have done what I was bidden to do, up 
to a certain point. I am now here to recruit, and restore my 
wasted energies, and possibly to heal (observe, I say possibly) 
my wounded affections in the intimacy of my family circle. 
That reminds me that that little ungrateful imp Molly has not 
yet made the slightest demonstration of joy at my arrival. 
Where is she?” and without waiting for an answer, which 
he was well aware would not be forthcoming, Charles rose 
and strolled towards the house with his hands behind his 
back. 

“Molly !” he called, “ Molly !” standing bareheaded in the 
sunshine, under a certain latticed window, the iron bars of 
which suggested a nursery within. 

There was a sudden answering cackle of delight, and a little 
brown head was thrust out amid the ivy. 

“Come down this very moment, you little hard-hearted 
person, and embrace your old uncle.” 

“T’m comin’, Uncle Charles, I’m comin’ ;” and the brown 
head disappeared, and a few seconds later a white frock and 
two slim black legs rushed round the corner, and Molly pre- 
cipitated herself against the waistcoat of “ Uncle Charles.” 

“What do you mean by not coming down and paying your 
respects sooner?” he said, when the first enthusiasm of his 
reception was over, looking down at Molly with a great kind- 
ness in the keen light eyes which had looked so apathetic and 
sarcastic a moment before. 

As he spoke, Ralph Danvers, a square, ruddy man in gray 
knickerbockers, came triumphantly round from the shrubbery, 
holding by its tail a minute corpse with outstretched arms and 
legs. 

“Got him!” he said, smiling, and wiping his brow with 
honest pride. ‘See, Charles? See, Molly? Got him!” 

“Don’t bring it here, Ralph, please. We are going to have 
tea,” came Evelyn’s gentle voice from the lawn; and Ralph and 
the terrier Vic retired to hang the body of the slain upon a 
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fir tree on the back premises, the recognized long home of 
stoats and weasels, at Atherstone. 

Molly, in the presence of Lady Mary and the stick with the 
silver crook, was always more or less depressed and shy. She 
felt the pale cold eye of that lady was upon her, as indeed it 
generally was, if she moved or spoke. She did not therefore 
join in the conversation as freely as was her wont in the 
family circle, but sat on the grass by her uncle, watching him 
with adoring eyes, trying to work the signet ring off his big 
little finger, which in the memory of man —of Molly, I mean 
—had never been known to work off, while she gave him the 
benefit of small pieces of local and personal news in a half 
whisper from time to time as they occurred to her. 

“ Cousin Ruth is staying here, Uncle Charles.” 

‘“‘ Indeed,” said Charles, absently. 

His eyes had wandered to Evelyn taking Ralph his cup of 
tea, and giving him a look with it which he returned —the 
quiet, grave look of mutual confidence which sometimes passes 
between married people, and which for the moment makes the 
single state seem very single indeed. 

Molly saw that he had not heard, and that she must try 
some more exciting topic in order to rivet his attention. 

“ There was a mouse at prayers yesterday, Uncle Charles.” 

“ There wasn’t?” 

Uncle Charles was attending again now. 

Molly gave an exact account of the great event, and of how 
“Nanny ” had gathered her skirts round her, and how James 
had laughed, only father did not see him, and how There 
was a great deal more, and the story ended tragically for the 
mouse, whose final demise under a shovel, when prayers were 
over, Molly described in graphic detail. 

“And how are the guinea pigs?” asked Charles, putting 
down his cup. 

“Come and see them,” whispered Molly, insinuating her 
small hand delightedly into his big one; and they went off 
together, each happy in the society of the other. Charles was 
introduced to the guinea pigs, which had multiplied exceedingly 
since he had presented them, the one named after him being 
even then engaged in rearing a large family. 

Then, after Molly had copiously watered her garden, and 
Charles’ unsuspecting boots at the same time, objects of 
interest still remained to be seen and admired ; confidences had 
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to be exchanged; inner pockets in Charles’ waistcoat to be 
explored; and it was not till the dressing bell and the shrill 
voice of “Nanny” from an upper window recalled them, that 
the friends returned towards the house. 

As they turned to go indoors Charles saw a tall white 
figure skimming across the stretches of low sunshine and long 
shadow in the field beyond the garden, and making swiftly for 
the garden gate. 

“Oh, Molly! Molly!” he said, in a tone of sudden con. 
sternation, squeezing the little brown hand in his. ‘ Who is 
that ?” 

Molly looked at him astonished. A moment ago Uncle 
Charles had been talking merrily, and now he looked quite sad. 

“It's only Ruth,” she said reassuringly. 

‘Who is Ruth?” 

‘Cousin Ruth,” replied Molly. ‘I told you she was here.” 

“‘She’s not staying here ?”’ 

“Yes, she is. She is rather nice, only she says the guinea 
pigs smell nasty, which isn’t true. She wzll be late’ — with 
evident concern — “if she is going to be laced up; and I know 
she is, because I saw it on her bed. She doesn’t see us yet. 
Let us go and meet her.” 

“Run along, then,” said Charles, in a tone of deep dejection, 
loosing Molly’s hand. “I think Pll go indoors.” 


‘I’ve done Uncle Charles a buttonhole, and put it in his 
water bottle,” said Molly, in an important affairé whisper, as 
she came into Ruth’s room a few minutes before dinner, where 
Ruth and her maid were struggling with a black lace dress. 
“ Mrs. Jones, you must be very quick. Why do you have pins 
in your mouth, Mrs. Jones? James has got his coat on, and 
he is going to ring the bell in one minute. I told him you had 
only just got your hair done ;_ but he said he could not help that. 
Uncle Charles” — peeping through the door — “is going down 
now, and he’s got on a beautiful white waistcoat. He’s 
brought that nice Mr. Brown with him that unpacks his things 
and plays on the concertina. Ah! there’s the bell;” and 
Molly hurried down to give a description of the exact stage 
at which Ruth’s toilet had arrived, which Ruth cut short by 
appearing hard upon her heels. 

“It is a shame to come indoors now, isn’t it?” said Charles, 
as he was introduced and took her in to dinner in the wake 
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of Lady Mary and Ralph. “Just the first cool time of the 
day.” 

“Tg it?” said Ruth, still rather pink with her late exer- 
tions. ‘“ When I heard the dressing bell ring across the fields, 
and the last gate would not open, and I found the railings 
through which I precipitated myself had been newly painted, 
I own I thought it had never been so hot all day.” 

“ How trying it is to be forgotten!” said Charles, after a 
pause. “We have met before, Miss Deyncourt; but I see 
you don’t remember me. I gave you time to recollect me by 
throwing out that little remark about the weather, but it was 
no good.” 

Ruth glanced at him and looked puzzled. 

“Tam afraid I don’t,” she said at last. ‘I have seen you 
playing polo once or twice, and driving your four-in-hand ; 
but I thought I only knew you by sight. When did we meet 
before ?” 

“You have no recollection of a certain ball after some 
theatricals at Stoke Moreton, which you and your sister came 
to as little girls in pigtails ?” 

‘Of course I remember that. And were you there ?”’ 

“Was I there? Oh, the ingratitude of woman! Did not 
I dance three times with each of you, and suggest chicken at 
supper instead of lobster salad? Does not the iobster salad 
awaken memories? Surely you have not forgotten that !” 

Ruth began to smile. 

“T remember now. So you were the kind man, name un- 
known, who took such care of Anna and me? How good- 
natured you were !” 

“Thanks! You evidently do remember now, if you say 
that. I recognized you at once, when I saw you again, by 
your likeness to your brother Raymond. You were very like 
him then, but much more so now. How is he?” 

Ruth’s dark gray eyes shot a sudden surprised glance at 
him. People had seldom of late inquired after Raymond. 

“T believe he is quite well,” she replied, in a constrainea 
tone. “I have not heard from him for some time.” 

“It is some years since I met him,” said Charles, noting 
but ignoring her change of tone. “I used to see a good deal 
of him before he went to—was it America? I heard from 
him about three years ago. He was prospecting, I think, at 
that time.” 
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Ruth remembered that Charles had succeeded his father 
about three years ago. She remembered also Raymond’s ca- 
-pacities for borrowing. A sudden instinct told her what the 
drift of that letter had been. The blood rushed into her face. 

“Oh, he didn’t — did he?” 

The other three people were talking together ; Lady Mary, 
opposite, was joining with a bland smile of inward satisfaction 
in the discussion between Ralph and Evelyn as to the rival 
merits of “Cochin Chinas” and “ Plymouth Rocks.” 

“Tf he did,” said Charles, quietly, “it was only what we 
had often done for each other before. There was a time, Miss 
Deyncourt, when your brother and I both rowed in the same 
boat ; and both, I fancy, split on the same rock. It was not 
so long since ts 

There was a sudden silence. The chicken question was 
exhausted. It dropped dead. Charles left his sentence un- 
finished, and, turning to his brother, the conversation became 
general. 





Sir CHARLES’ LIBRARY, SEVERAL Montus LATER. 


“ True self-knowledge is knowledge of God.” 

Jemshid was a wise man, Ruth thought, if he had found 
out that; and then she read, in Charles’ clear handwriting in 
the margin : — 

“ With this compare ‘ Look within. Within is the fountain of 
good, and it will ever bubble up if thou wilt ever dig.’ — Marcus 
Aurelius.” 

At this moment Charles came into the library, and looked 
up to where she was sitting, half hidden from below by the 
thickness of the wall. 

“What, studying?” he called gayly. “I saw you sitting 
in the window as I rode up. I might have known that if 
you were lost sight of for half an hour you would be found 
improving yourself in some exasperating way.” And he ran 
up the little stairs and came round the balcony towards her. 
“My own special books, I see — Eve, as usual, surreptitiously 
craving for a knowledge of good and evil. What have you 
got hold of ?” 

The remainder of the window seat was full of books; so, 
to obtain a better view of what she was reading, he knelt down 


by her, and looked at the open book on her knee. 
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Ruth did not attempt to close it. She felt guilty, she 
hardly knew of what. After a moment’s pause she said : — 

“JT plead guilty. I was curious. I saw these were your 
own particular shelves; but I never can resist looking at the 
books people read.” 

‘‘ Will you be pleased to remember in future that, in con- 
templating my character, Miss Deyncourt —a subject not un- 
worthy of your attention — you are on private property. You 
are requested to keep on the gravel paths, and to look at the 
grounds I am disposed to show you. If, as is very possible, 
admiration seizes you, you are at liberty to express it. But 
there must be no going round to the back premises, no prying 
into corners, no trespassing where I have written up, ‘No 
road.’ ” 

Ruth smiled, and there was a gleam in her eyes which 
Charles well knew heralded a retort, when suddenly through 
the half-open door a silken rustle came, and Lady Hope-Acton 
slowly entered the room, as if about to pass through it on her 
way to the hall. 

Now, kneeling is by no means an attitude to be despised. 
In church, or in the moment of presentation to majesty, it is 
appropriate, even essential; but it is dependent, like most 
things, upon circumstances and environment. No attitude, 
for instance, could be more suitable and natural to any one 
wishing to read the page on which a sitting fellow-creature 
was engaged. Charles had found it so. But, as Lady Hope- 
Acton gailed into the room, he felt that, however conducive 
to study, it was not the attitude in which he would at that 
moment have chosen to be found. Ruth felt the same. It 
had seemed so natural a moment before, it was so hideously 
suggestive now. 

Perhaps Lady Hope-Acton would pass on through the other 
door, so widely, so invitingly open. Neither stirred, in the 
hope that she might do so. But in the center of the room she 
stopped and sighed — the slow, crackling sigh of a stout woman 
in a too well-fitting silk gown. 

Charles suddenly felt as if his muddy boots and cords were 
trying to catch her eye, as if every book on the shelves were 
calling to her to look up. 

For a second Ruth and Charles gazed down upon the top 
of Lady Hope-Acton’s head, the bald place on which showed 
dimly through her semi-transparent cap. She moved slightly, 
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as if to go; but no, another step was drawing near. In 
another moment Lady Grace came in through the opposite 
door in her riding habit. 

Ruth felt that it was now or never for a warning cough ; 
but, as she glanced at Charles kneeling beside her, she could 
not give it. Surely they would pass out in another second. 
The thought of the two pairs of eyes which would be raised, 
and the expression in them, was intolerable. 

“Grace,” said Lady Hope-Acton, with dreadful distinct- 
ness, advancing to meet her daughter, “ has he spoken ? ” 

“No,” said Lady Grace, with a little sob; “and” —with 
a sudden burst of tears — ‘oh, mamma, I don’t think he ever 
will.” 

Oh, to have coughed, to have sneezed, to have choked a 
moment earlier! Anything would have been better than this. 

“ Run upstairs this moment, then, and change your habit 
and bathe your eyes,” said Lady Hope-Acton, sharply. “ You 
need not come down till dinner time. I will say you are tired.” 

And then, to the overwhelming relief of those two miser- 
able spectators, the mother and daughter left the door. 

But to the momentary sensation of relief in Ruth’s mind, 
a rush of pity succeeded for the childlike grief and tears; and 
with and behind it, like one hurrying wave overtopping and 
bearing down its predecessor, came a burning indignation 
against the cause of that picturesque emotion. 

It is indeed a lamentable peculiarity of our fallen nature 
that the moment of relief from the smart of anxiety is seldom 
marked by so complete a mental calmness and moderation as 
could be wished. 

Ruth rose slowly, with the book still in her hand, and 
Charles got off his knees as best he could, and stood with one 
hand on the railing of the balcony, as if to steady himself. 
His usually pale face was crimson. 

Ruth closed the book in silence, and with a dreadful pre- 
cision put it back in its accustomed place. ‘Then she turned 
and faced him, with the western light full upon her stern face, 
and another light of contempt and indignation burning in her 
direct eyes. 

“Poor little girl,” she said, in a low, distinct voice. 
“What a triumph to have succeeded in making her unhappy. 
She is very young, and she did not understand the rules of 
the game. Poor, foolish little girl!” 
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If he had been red before, he was pale enough now. He 
drew himself up, and met her direct gaze without flinching. 
He did not speak, and she left him standing in the window, 
and went slowly along the balcony and down the little stair- 
case into the room below. 

As she was about to leave the room, he moved forward 
suddenly, and said : — 

“Miss Deyncourt !” 

Involuntarily she stopped short, in obedience to the stern 
authority of the tone. 

«You are unjust.” 

She did not answer, and left the room. 


* * * at * bad * 


Mr. Conway stammered, and repeated himself, and finally 
rushed out of the gallery. Ruth expected that Charles would 
accompany him, but he remained standing near the window, 
apparently engaged like herself in admiring the view. 

“Tt struck me,” he said slowly, with his eyes half shut, 
“that Conway proved rather a broken reed just now.” 

“He did,” said Ruth. She suddenly felt that she could 
understand what it was in Charles that exasperated Lady 
Mary so much. 

He came a step nearer, and his manner altered. 

“T sent him away,” he said, looking gravely at her, “ be- 
cause I wished to speak to you.” 

Ruth did not answer or turn her head, though she felt he 
was watching her. Her eyes absently followed two young 
fallow deer in the park, cantering away in a series of hops on 
their long stiff legs. 

“T cannot speak to you here,” said Charles, after a pause. 

Ruth turned round. 

“Silence is golden sometimes. I think quite enough has 
been said already.” 

‘Not by me. You expressed yourself with considerable 
frankness. I wish to follow your example.” 

“You said I was unjust at the time. Surely that was 
sufficient.” 

“So insufficient that I am going to repeat it. I tell you 
again that you are unjust in not being willing to hear what 
I have to say. I have seen a good deal of harm done by 
misunderstandings, Miss Deyncourt. Pride is generally at the 
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bottom of them. We are both suffering from a slight attack 
of that malady now; but I value your good opinion too much 
to hesitate, if, by any little sacrifice of my own pride, I can 
still retain it. If, after your remarks yesterday, I can make 
the effort (and it 7s an effort) to ask you to hear something 
I wish to say, you, on your side, ought not to refuse to listen. 
It is not a question of liking; you ought not to refuse.” 

He spoke in an authoritative tone, which gave weight to 
his words, and in spite of herself she saw the truth of what 
he said. She was one of those rare women who, being con- 
vinced against their will, are not of the same opinion still. 
It was ignominious to have to give way; but, after a moment’s 
struggle with herself, she surmounted her dislike to being 
overruled, together with a certain unreasoning tenacity of 
opinion natural to her sex, and said quietly : — 

‘“ What do you wish me to do?” 

Charles saw the momentary struggle, and honored her for 
a quality which women seldom give men occasion to honor 
them for. 

“T think you must have had a very low opinion of me 
beforehand to say what you did yesterday,” he remarked 
suddenly. 

“T was angry,” said Ruth. ‘However true what I said 
may have been, I had no right to say it to—a comparative 
stranger. That is why I repeat that it would be better not 
to make matters worse by mentioning the subject again. It 
is sure to annoy us both. Let it rest.” 

“ Not yet,” said Charles, dryly. ‘“ Asa comparative stranger, 
I want to know” — stopping and facing her — “ exactly what 
you mean by saying that she, Lady Grace, did not understand 
the rules of the game.” 

“JT cannot put it in other words,” said Ruth, her courage 
rising as she felt that a battle was imminent. : 

‘Perhaps I can for you. Perhaps you meant to say that 
you believed I was in the habit of amusing myself at other 
people’s expense ; that——I see your difficulty in finding the 
right words — that it was my evil sport and pastime to — shall 
we say —raise expectations which it was not my intention to 
fulfill?” 

“It is disagreeably put,” said Ruth, reddening a little ; 
“but possibly I did mean something of that kind.” 

“And how have you arrived at such an uncharitable opin- 
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ion of a comparative stranger ?” asked Charles, quietly enough, 
but his light eyes flashing. 

She did not answer. 

“You are not a child, to echo the opinion of others,” he 
went on. “You look as if you judged for yourself. What 
have I done since I met you first, three months ago, to justify 
you in holding me in contempt ?” 

“T did not say I held you in contempt.” 

“You must, though, if you think me capable of such mean- 
ness.” 

Silence again. 

“You have pushed me into saying more than I meant,” said 
Ruth at last; ‘‘at least you have said I mean a great deal more 
than I really do. To be honest, I think you have thought- 
lessly given a good deal of pain. I dare say you did it un- 
consciously.” 

“Thank you. You are very charitable, but I cannot shield 
myself under the supposition that at eight and thirty I ama 
creature of impulse, unconscious of the meaning of my own 
actions.” 

“If that is the case,” thought Ruth, “ your behavior to me 
has been inexcusable, especially the last few days; though, for- 
tunately for myself, I was not deceived by it.” 

“Tf you persist in keeping silence,” said Charles, after waiting 
for her to speak, “any possibility of conversation is at an end.” 

‘I did not come out here for conversation,” replied Ruth. 
“J came, not by my own wish, to hear something you said you 
particularly desired to say. Do you not think the simplest 
thing, under the circumstances, would be — to say it?” 

He gave a short laugh, and looked at her in sheer despera- 
tion. Did she know what she was pushing him into? 

“TY had forgotten,” he said. “It was in my mind all the 
time; but now you have made it easy for me indeed by coming 
to my assistance in this way. I will make a fresh start.” 

He compressed his lips, and seemed to pull himself together. 
Then he said, in a very level voice : — 

“ Kindly give me your whole attention, Miss Deyncourt, so 
that I shall not be obliged to repeat anything. The deer are 
charming, I know; but you have seen deer before, and will no 
doubt again. I am sorry that I am obliged to speak to you 
about myself, but a little autobiography is unavoidable. Per- 
haps you know that about three years ago I succeeded my 
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father. From being penniless, and head over ears in debt, I 
became suddenly a rich man—not by my father’s will, who 
entailed every acre of the estates here and elsewhere on Ralph, 
and left everything he could to him. I had thought of telling 
you what my best friends have never known, why I am not 
still crippled by debt. I had thought of telling you why, at 
five and thirty, I was still unmarried, for my debts were not 
the reason; but I will not trouble you with that now. It is 
enough to say that I found myself in a position which, had I 
been a little younger, with rather a different past, I should 
have enjoyed more than I did. I was well received in English 
society when, after a lapse of several years and a change of 
fortune, I returned to it. If I had thought I was well received 
for myself, I should have been a fool. But J came back disil- 
lusioned. I saw the machinery. When you reflect on the vast 
and intricate machinery employed by mothers with grown-up 
daughters, you may imagine what I saw. In all honesty and 
sincerity I wished to marry; but in the ease with which I saw 
I could do so lay my chief difficulty. I did not want a new 
toy, but a companion. I suppose I still clung to one last illu- 
sion, that I might meet a woman whom I could love, and who 
would love me, and not my name or income. I could not find 
her, but I still believed in her. I went everywhere in the hope 
of meeting her, and, if others have ever been disappointed in 
me, they have never known how disappointed I have been in 
them. For three years I looked for her everywhere, but I 
could not find her, and at last I gave her up. And then I met 
Lady Grace Lawrence, and liked her. I had reason to believe 
she could be disinterested. She came of good people — all 
Lawrences are good; she was simple and unspoiled, and she 
seemed to like me. When I look back I believe that I had 
decided to ask her to marry me, and that it was only by the 
merest chance that I left London without speaking to her. 
What prevented me I hardly know, unless it was a reluctance 
at the last moment to cast the die. I came down to Atherstone, 
harassed and anxious, tired of everything and everybody, and 
there,” said Charles, with sudden passion, turning and looking 
full at Ruth, “there I met you.” 

The blood rushed to her face, and she hastily interposed : — 

“T don’t see any necessity to bring my name in.” 

“Perhaps not,” he returned, recovering himself instantly ; 
“unfortunately, I do.” 
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“You expect too much of my vanity,” said Ruth, her voice 
trembling a little; “but in this instance I don't think you 
can turn it to account. I beg you will leave me out of the 
question.” 

“Tam sorry I cannot oblige you,” he said grimly; “but you 
can't be left out. I only regret that you dislike being men- 
tioned, because that is a mere nothing to what is coming.” 

She trusted that he did not perceive that the reason shie 
made no reply was because she suddenly felt herself unable to 
articulate. Her heart was beating wildly, as that gentle, well- 
conducted organ had never beaten before. What was coming ? 
Could this stern, determined man be the same apathetic, sar- 
castic being whom she had hitherto known? 

“ From that time,” he continued, “I became surer and surer 
of what at first I hardly dared to hope, what it seemed presump- 
tion in me to hope, namely, that at last I had found what I had 
looked for in vain so long. I had to keep my engagement with 
the Hope-Actons in Scotland ; but I regretted it. I stayed as 
short a time as [ could. I did not ask them to come here. 
They offered themselves. I think, if I have been to blame, it 
has not been in so heartless a manner as you supposed ; and it 
appears to me Lady Hope-Acton should not have come. ‘This 
is my explanation. You can add the rest for yourself. Have 
I said enough to soften your harsh judgment of yesterday ?” 

Ruth could not speak. The trees were behaving in the 
most curious manner, were whirling round, were swaying up 
and down. The beeches close in front were dancing qua- 
drilles ; now ranged in two long rows, now setting to partners, 
now hurrying back to their places as she drew near. 

“Sit down,” said Charles’ voice, gently; “you look very 
tired.”’ 

The trunk of a fallen tree suddenly appeared rising up to 
meet her out of a slight mist, and she sat down on it more pre- 
cipitately than she could have wished. In a few seconds the 
trees returned to their places, and the mist, which appeared to 
be very local, cleared away. 

Charles was sitting on the trunk beside her, looking at her 
intently. The anger had gone out of his face, and had given 
place to a look of deep anxiety and suspense. 

“T have not finished yet,” he said, and his voice had changed 
as much as his face. ‘There is still something more.” 

“No, no!” said Ruth. “At least, if there is, don’t say it.” 
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“T think I would rather say it. You wish to save me pain, 
I see ; but I am quite prepared for what you are going to say. 
I did not intend to speak to you on the subject for a long time 
to come, but yesterday’s event has forced my hand. There 
must be no more misunderstandings between us. You intend 
to refuse me, I can see. All the same, I wish to tell you that 
I love you, and to ask you to be my wife.” 

“Tam afraid I cannot,” said Ruth, almost inaudibly. 

“No,” said Charles, looking straight before him, “I have 
asked you too soon. You are quite right. I did not expect 
anything different ; I only wished you to know. But, perhaps, 
some day ——”’ 

“ Don’t!” said Ruth, clasping her hands tightly together. 
“You don’t know what you are saying. Nothing can make 
any difference, because —I am engaged.” 

She dared not look at his face, but she saw his hand clinch. 

For an age neither spoke. 

Then he turned his head slowly and looked at her. His 
face was gray even to the lips. With a strange swift pang at 
the heart, she saw how her few words had changed it. 

“To whom?” he said at last, hardly above a whisper. 

“To Mr. Dare.” 

“ Not that man who has come to live at Vandon?” 

“Yes.” 

Another long silence. 

“When was it?” 

“Ten days ago.” 

“Ten days ago,” repeated Charles, mechanically, and his face 
worked. ‘Ten days ago!” 

“Tt is not given out yet,” said Ruth, hesitating, “ because 
Mr. Alwynn does not wish it during Lord Polesworth’s absence. 
I never thought of any mistake being caused by not mentioning 
it. I would not have come here if I had had the least idea 
that ——” 

‘¢ You cannot mean to say that you had never seen that [— 
what I —felt for you?” 

“Indeed I never thought of such a thing until two min- 
utes before you said it. I am very sorry I did not, but I 
imagined e 

‘Let me hear what you imagined.” 

“ T noticed you talked to mea good deal; but I thought you 
did exactly the same to Lady Grace, and others.” 
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“You could not imagine that I talked to others —to any 
other woman in the world —as I did to you.” 

“T supposed,” said Ruth, simply, “that you talked gayly to 
Lady Grace because it suited her; and more gravely to me, 
because I am naturally grave. I thought at the time you were 
rather clever in adapting yourself to different people so easily ; 
and I was glad that I understood your manner better than some 
of the others.” 

“ Better!” said Charles, bitterly. “Better, when you 
thought that of me! No, you need not say anything. 1 
was in fault, not you. I don’t know what right I had to 
imagine you understood me — you seemed to understand me— 
to fancy that we had anything in common, that in time——”’ 
He broke into a low wretched laugh. “And all the while you 
were engaged to another man! Good God, what a farce! 
what a miserable mistake from first to last !” 

Ruth said nothing. It was indeed a miserable mistake. 

He rose wearily to his feet. 


m * * ba ci * + 


“ Raymond,” he said, “it is I, Danvers.” 

The hand trembled a little, and made a faint attempt to 
clasp his. Charles took the cold, lifeless hand, and held it in 
his strong gentle grasp. 

“Jt is Danvers,” he said again. 

The sick man turned his head slowly on the pillow, and 
looked fixedly at him. Death’s own color, which imitation can 
never imitate, nor ignorance mistake, was stamped upon that 
rigid face. 

“ How did they get you?” said Charles. 

“IT don’t know,” replied Raymond, closing his eyes wearily, 
as if the subject had ceased to interest him. “TI think I tried 
to creep along under the wall towards the place where it is 
broken down, when I fancy some one came over long after the 
others and knocked me on the head.” 

“TI did my best,” said Charles, humbly. 

“ Yes,” replied the other; “and I would not have forgotten 
it, either, if—if there had been any time to remember it in ; 
but there won’t be. I’ve owned up,” he continued, in a labored 
whisper. ‘Stephens has made a full confession. You'll have 
it in all the papers to-morrow. And while I was at it I piled 
on some more I never did, which will get friends over the 
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water out of trouble. Tom Flavell did me a good turn once, 
and he’s been in hiding these two years for — well, it doesn’t 
much matter what, but I’ve shoved that in with the rest, though 
it was never in my line—never. He'll be able to go home 
now.” 

‘“ Have not you confessed under your own name?” 

“No,” replied Raymond, with a curious remnant of that 
pride of race at which it is the undisputed privilege of low 
birth and a plebeian temperament to sneer. “I won’t have 
my own name dragged in. I dropped it years ago. I’ve con- 
fessed as Stephens, and I’ll die and be buried as Stephens. 
I’m not going to disgrace the family.” 

There was a constrained silence of some minutes. 

“Would you like to see your sister?” asked Charles; but 
Raymond shook his head with feeble decision. 

“That man !” he said suddenly, after a long pause. “ That 
man in the doorway ! How did he come there?” 

‘There is no man in the doorway,” said Charles, reassuringly. 
‘There is no one here but me.” 

“Last night,” continued Raymond, “last night in the 
stables. I watched him stand in the doorway.” 

Charles remembered how Dare had said Raymond had 
bolted out past him. 

‘“ That was Dare,” he said; “the man who was to have been 
your brother-in-law.” 

“Ah!” said Raymond, withevidentunconcern. “I thought 
I’d seen him before. But he’s altered. He’s grown into a man. 
So he is to marry Ruth, is he?” 

“Not now. He was to have done so, but a divorced wife 
from America has turned up. She arrived at Vandon the day 
before yesterday. It seems the divorce in America does not 
hold in England.” 

Raymond started. 

“The old fox,” he said, with feeble energy. “Tracked him 
out, has she? We used to call them fox and goose when she 
married him. By , she squeezed every dollar out of him 
before she let him go, and now she’s got him again, has she? 
She always was a cool hand. The old fox,” he continued, with 
contempt and admiration in his voice. ‘She’s playing a bold 
game, and the luck is on her side, but she’s no more his wife 
than I am, and she knows that perfectly well.” 

“Do you mean that the divorce was ——” 
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“ Divorce, bosh!” said Raymond, working himself up into 
a state of feeble excitement frightful to see. “I tell you she 
was never married to him legally. She called herself a widow 
when she married Dare, but she had a husband living, Jasper 
Carroll, serving his time at Baton Rouge Jail, down South, all 
the time. He died there a year afterwards, but hardly a soul 
knows it to this day ; and those that do don’t care about bring- 
ing themselves into public notice. They'll prefer hush money, 
if they find out what she’s up to now. The prison register 
would prove it directly. But Dare will never find it out. 
How should he?” 

Raymond sank back speechless and panting. A strong 
shudder passed over him, and his breath seemed to fail. 

“It’s coming,” he whispered hoarsely. ‘That lying doctor 
said I had several hours, and I feel it coming already. 

‘‘ Danvers,” he continued, hurriedly, “are you still there ?” 
Then, as Charles bent over him, “ Closer; bend down. I want 
tosee your face. Keep your own counsel about Dare. There’s 
no one to tell if you don’t. He’s not fit for Ruth. You can 
marry her now.” 


* am td * * bal * 


She came towards him down the yellow glade through 
the sunshine and the shadow, with a spray of briony in her 
hand. Neither spoke. She put her hands into the hands that 
were held out for them, and their eyes met, grave and stead- 
fast, with the light in them of an unalterable love. So 
long they had looked at each other across a gulf. So long 
they had stood apart. And now, at last —at last —they were 
together. He drew her close and closer yet. They had no 
words. There was no need of words. And in the silence of 
the hushed woods, and in the silence of a joy too deep for 
speech, the robin’s song came sweet and sad. 

*“ Charles!” 

“Ruth !” 

“IT should like to tell you something. 

“ And I should like to hear it.” 

‘“] know what Raymond told you to conceal. I went to 
him just after you did. We passed you coming back. He did 
not know me at first. He thought I was you, and he kept 
repeating that you must keep your own counsel, and that, 
unless you showed Mr. Dare’s marriage was illegal, he would 

11 
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never find it out. At last, when he suddenly recognized me, he 
seemed horror-struck, and the doctor came in and sent me away.” 

There was a long pause. 

“ Ruth, did you think I should tell?” 

“T hoped and prayed you would, but I knew it would be 
hard, because I do believe you actually thought at the time I 
should still consider it my duty to marry Mr. Dare. I never 
should have done such a thing after what had happened. I 
was just going to tell him so when he began to give me up, 
and it evidently gave him so much pleasure to renounce me 
nobly in your favor that I let him have it his own way, as the 
result was the same. My great dread, until he came, was that 
you had not spoken. I had been expecting him all the previous 
evening. Oh, Charles, Charles! I waited and watched for his 
coming as I had never done before. Your silence was the only 
thing I feared, because it was the only thing that could have 
come between us.”’ 

“God forgive me! I meant at first to say nothing.” 

“Only at first,” said Ruth, gently; and they walked on in 
silence. 

The sun had set. A slender moon had climbed unnoticed 
into the southern sky amid the shafts of paling fire which 
stretched out across the whole heaven from the burning fiery 
furnace in the west. Across the gray dim fields voices were 
calling the cattle home. 

Charles spoke again at last in his usual tone. 

“You quite understand, Ruth, though I have not mentioned 
it so far, that you are engaged to marry me?” | 

“T do. I will make a note of it if you wish.” 

“It is unnecessary. I shall be happy, when I am at leisure 
to remind you myself. Indeed, I may say I shall make a poiny 
of doing so. There does not happen to be any one else wi a 
you feel it would be your duty to marry?” 

“T can’t think of any one at the moment. Charles, you 
never could have believed I would marry him, after all?” 

“Indeed, I did believe it. Don’t I know the stubbornness 
of your heart? You see, you are but young, and I make ex- 
cuses for you; but, after you have been the object of my special 
and judicious training for a few years, I quite hope your judg- 
ment may improve considerably.” 

“T trust it will, as I see from your remarks it will certainly 
be all we shall have to guide us both.” 
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Postscript. — Lady Mary would not allow even Providence 
any of the credit of Charles’ engagement; she claimed the 
whole herself. She called Evelyn to witness that from the 
first it had been her work entirely. She only allowed Charles 
himself a very secondary part in the great event, to which she 
was apt to point in later years as the crowning work of a life 
devoted — under Church direction — to the temporal and spirit- 
ual welfare of her fellow-creatures ; and Charles avers that a 
mention of it in the long list of her virtues will some day 
adorn the tombstone which she has long since ordered to be 
in readiness. 
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BEWARE! 
(From the German.) 
TRANSLATED BY LONGFELLOW. 


I know a maiden fair to see, 
Take care! 

She can both false and friendly be, 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee! 


She has two eyes, so soft and brown, 
Take care! 

She gives a side glance and looks down, 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee! 


And she has hair of a golden hue, 
Take care! 

And what she says, it is not true, 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee! 


She has a bosom as white as snow, 
Take care! 

She knows how much it is best to show, 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee! 
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She gives thee a garland woven fair, 
Take care! 

It is a fool’s cap for thee to wear, 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, 

She is fooling thee! 
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FROM “JOHN BULL AND HIS ISLAND.”’ 


By MAX O’RELL. 


(Pau. Biovet, best known as ‘‘Max O’Rell,’’ is a native of Brittany, 
France; born March 2, 1848. He served in the Franco-Prussian War and 
against the Commune; went to England as a press correspondent; was head 
French master of St. Paul’s School, 1876-1884. He published ‘‘ John Bull and 
his Island ’’ in 1883; ‘‘ John Bull’s Daughter,’’ 1884; ‘‘The Dear Neighbors,’’ 
1885 ; ‘‘ Drat the Boys!’ 1886; ‘‘ Friend MacDonald,’’ 1887; ‘‘ Jonathan and 
his Continent,’’ 1889; ‘‘A Frenchman in America,’’ 1891. He has also 
written educational works. ] 


I. 


“HELL is a city much like London,” said the great poet 
Shelley. 

London is, indeed, an ignoble mixture of beer and Bible, of 
gin and gospel, of drunkenness and hypocrisy, of unheard-of 
squalor and unbridled luxury, of misery and prosperity, of poor, 
abject, shivering, starving creatures, and people insolent with 
happiness and wealth, whose revenues would appear to us a 
colossal fortune. 

Except at the East End, the poor are not confined to any 
special quarter of the capital; you may see them everywhere, 
clothed in rags and degradation. In this free country, the 
most abject human beings seem to go about clothed with a 
covering that resembles in form the vestures of the upper 
classes, just to parade their misery in the open street, as a con- 
stant reproach to the indifference and contempt of the rich. 
A celebrated author commits a serious error, an error which 
only his short stay in England can account for, when he says 
that there are no beggars or low people to be seen in the parks 
of London. These places swarm with them, and so do Regent 
Street, Oxford Street, and all the great arteries of the town. 

Let us take a look at the public promenades. 


> By permission of author and the Leadenhall Press. (Price 1s.) 
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Hyde Park is a kind of large field badly kept in order, and 
situated in the midst of London. There may be seen by day 
the richest aristocracy in the world, on horseback, or in their 
carriages, going round and round the graveled drives. At 
nightfall, Hyde Park becomes a resort for cutthroats, a huge 
lupanar at sixpence a head, that an Englishman will advise you 
to carefully avoid; the vilest scum of the streets meet there to 
wallow in the mire to their heart’s content, the gates are left 
open purposely by night. The policemen who stand at the 
entrance could easily cleanse this hotbed of vice; but they have 
express orders not to meddle in that which, it would appear, is 
not their business. The London populace is a malignant one ; 
it is best not to meddle with it. 

By the side of Hyde Park stands Kensington Gardens. 
This place has something of the solemn grandeur of a wood 
about it — something uncultivated that delights the eye. It is 
like a good mile of the Forest of St. Germain in the heart of 
town. In France, our public gardens are placed under the care 
of some ex-sergeant, whose ideas never soar beyond obeying the 
orders of his superior, and keeping everything in line. Ifa 
refractory leaf does but attract his attention, une, deusse, it dis- 
appears. Our trees in the Tuileries look like the little green 
imitations that are put into children’s toy farmyards. Good 
old Abbé Gaultier, from whom we have all learnt a little geog- 
raphy, speaks of the famous park of Versailles, where Art has 
forced Nature. Over here, Art leaves Nature alone, because 
the English respect and appreciate her much more than we. 
Nothing is more imposing than the exuberant beauty of the 
English parks. Take a walk across them in the early morning, 
when there is no one stirring, and the nightingale is singing 
high up in some gigantic tree; it is one of the rare pleasures 
that you will find within your reach in London. If the morn- 
ing be fine, you will not fail to be struck with a lovely pearl- 
gray haze, soft and subdued, that I never saw in such 
perfection as in the London parks. Regent’s Park, Green 
Park, and St. James’ Park, the latter especially, which is near 
to Buckingham Palace, Whitehall, and the Palace of Westmin- 
ster, are exceedingly fine. 

I advise all who pay a visit to London to wander outside the 
city, and take a look at Kew Gardens, Richmond Park, and the 
chestnut trees of Hampton Court. 

Let us now turn to the streets. 
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What strikes one at first sight, is the nomenclature of these 
streets. England, who can boast with reason of the finest lit- 
erature in the world, does not name her streets after her great 
literary worthies. When names were wanted, no one thought 
of Shakespeare, of Spenser, of Gibbon, of Sterne, of Goldsmith, 
of Burns, of Thackeray, of Dickens, of the hundreds of names 
that alone would be sufficient to make England glorious for- 
ever. The streets here are called after the aristocracy, the 
principal towns of the kingdom, and the landlords who built 
the first houses in them: Bedford Square, Russell Street, Gros- 
venor Square, Liverpool Road, etc. It is true that I know a 
Milton Street, and an Addison Road; but it must be remem- 
bered that Milton was secretary to Oliver Cromwell, and wrote 
religious poems. As to Addison, it is not to his poetical works 
or his essays that he owes the honor of having a street named 
after him; it is to the fact of his having been a statesman driv- 
ing his carriage and pair through London streets. 

The main thoroughfares are now paved with wood. This 
kind of paving is very good for the horses and carriages, also 
for the contractors, who are constantly being called into requi- 
sition to mend it. 

Something that astonishes a Frenchman in London is to see 
well-dressed men smoking their pipes in railway carriages, on 
omnibuses, and even as they walk in the streets. I do not say 
that they are always perfect gentlemen, but they are men who 
look well-bred : business men, bankers’ clerks, etc. The men 
of the lower classes all appear to me to smoke new pipes. I 
never see any blackened ones. Peculiar taste! When they 
have used a pipe two or three times they throw it away. 

The enormous size of London makes it necessary for most 
people to pass from an hour and a half to two hours a day in an 
omnibus or train. This perpetual movement must tell on the 
brain. ‘Those who value their health at all do part of the dis- 
tance on foot. In this country, where the climate is damp, and 
the food and drink are the reverse of light, exercise must be 
taken; it is the first thing an English doctor advises you. 

On entering one of those little constructions that we call 
vespasiennes, but which do not at all resemble them, you will 
see in front of you, “ Adjust your dress before leaving.” Here, 
not the slightest movement must shock modesty. I admire 
that. 

Let us take a walk. 
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From eight o’clock in the evening, the finest part of London 
is entirely given up to debauchery. It is a human meat mar- 
ket. I have said elsewhere that respectable Englishmen do not 
walk about in the evening. ‘The men that you see in Regent 
Street are mostly foreigners, or provincials who have come up 
to town for a round of dissipation. Several years ago, the 
public ballrooms were closed, and the market, which used to 
be held within four walls, is now transferred to the open street. 
The police des meurs does not exist in London, and the capital 
of this country, so moral and so Christian, exhibits sights too 
heartrending to imagine. Girls of fourteen or fifteen, with 
dyed hair, and wan-looking faces daubed with paint, stand 
about drunk and in rags, soliciting the passers-by for a vile 
wage. Worn out with fatigue, they drop in the gutter at day- 
break. They have been up and down the street six mortal 
hours! It is horrible! The inhabitants of London are begin- 
ning to take the matter up: petitions are being prepared. It 
is high time. 

The drunkenness in the streets is indescribable. On Satur- 
day nights it is a general witches’ sabbath. The women drink 
to almost as great an extent as the men. In Scotland, they 
equal them. In Ireland, they surpass them. My authority is 
an official report made to the English Government in 1877. 

I find the following advertisement in the Christian World: 
“ The wife of a clergyman of the Church of England wishes to 
recommend to a Christian family, a cook formerly given to 
drinking, but who has taken a firm resolution of leading a 
better life.” Dear good lady! Why does she not take her 
herself? Ah! I will tell you why. The worthy lady is not 
selfish ; clergyman’s wife though she be, she dves not wish to 
monopolize all the opportunities of doing good; she leaves 
some for you, you should be grateful to her. 

The Englishman is only noisy when he is drunk; then he 
becomes combative and wicked. One half the murders one 
hears of are committed under the influence of drink. It is not 
so very long since a gentleman was not ashamed to be seen 
tipsy in the street. At the beginning of the century they went 
to Parliament in this state; it was rather good form. There is 
a story which says that Pitt one day went to the House of 
Commons leaning upon the arm of an honorable friend. They 
were both of them drunk. “TI say, Pitt,” cried the great states- 
man’s friend, “how is it? I can’t see the Speaker.” 
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“That's funny! I—shee—two,” replied Pitt. 

I remember hearing a drunkard one day in Cannon Street 
station — it was at the time when a war between England and 
Russia appeared imminent — challenging loudly the latter coun- 
try. ‘Come on, Russia, I’ll manage you,” he shouted. As 
Russia did not make her appearance: “ Well, then, come on, 
Turkey ; Russia or Turkey, I don’t care which it is.” The same 
silence on the part of the Turk. ‘“ Well, then, come on, Russia, 
Turkey, England, I'll fight the b—— lot of you.” He was got 
into a carriage somehow. I pity his poor wife if he reached 
home without having slaked his thirst for battle upon one of 
the European Powers. 

The saddest spectacle that man, in his degradation, has yet 
given to the world, is a file of sandwiches. ‘Two boards are 
slung over the sandwich man’s neck, one on his chest, the other 
on his back, and he is sent about the streets placarded with the 
strangest, most grotesque advertisements. For the meager 
pay of a few pence, he has, all day long, in all the samples of 
weather that this cold, damp climate affords, to pace along the 
gutters of the principal streets. I say in the gutter, for he is 
not allowed to leave it, lest he should intercept the traffic, either 
of the road or the pavement. I have seen these poor wretches 
dragging one tired foot after the other, and encased in great 
square trunks, that covered them from knee to neck. Only 
their heads and arms were free, and even the arms were not at 
liberty altogether, for they had to distribute to the passers-by 
the circulars of a trunk-making firm. Our chiffonniers are 
princes in comparison with these poor beasts of burden : — 


Plut6t souffrir que mourir 
C’est la devise des hommes. 


You will not have gone a hundred paces along the street 
with a valise or bag in your hand, without having a band of 
street boys and loafers at your heels. They are all on the look- 
out for a chance of earning a penny, if you confide your luggage 
to them to carry, or of disappearing round the corner with it, 
if you turn your back an instant. If you require to cross the 
road, a beggar in rags will step in front of you, and sweep 
away the mud out of your path with his broom. You will 
come across these poor devils in the most fashionable quarters : 
in Piccadilly, in Regent Street, at Hyde Park Corner, under 
the very windows of Buckingham Palace even. 
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The most flourishing businesses in London, and the only 
ones that are really substantial, are those of beer and of old 
clothes. No credit for the poor man: to get his glass of beer 
he must come down with his three-halfpence. The publican and 
the pawnbroker are the princes of English trade. The one is the 
consequence of the other. Each is the best friend of the other. 

In England, the Government does not interfere in these 
matters; it does not monopolize any industry, does not under- 
take to supply the taxpayer with brimstone matches that will 
not light, and threepenny fireproof cigars. 

The needy person applies to the pawnbroker. The manner 
in which these gentry, whom I have heard magistrates plainly 
call receivers of stolen goods, carry on business favors and en- 
courages theft. Ma tante, who, in France, corresponds to my 
uncle on this side of the Channel, is obliged by law to pay tho 
person who pledges or sells any object of value in that person’s 
own residence. ‘This, at any rate, is a slight guarantee. Here, 
you may give the pawnbroker the first name and address that 
occur to your mind, and he pays you. He lends at the rate of 
thirty per cent, and advances as little as he can, because he 
takes all articles at his own risk; if they have been stolen and 
are subsequently identified by their rightful owner, he is obliged 
to restore them. 


The language of the streets is beyond everything that any 
French dictionary places at the disposal of the translator: all 
idea of conveying a notion of it must be renounced. Just as 
choice, euphemistic, and free from objectional expressions as is 
the language of the well-educated classes, just so crude and 
obscene is that of the lower orders. These latter seem to have 
but one adjective at their disposition, the adjective bl y. 
This word, which corresponds to our oath sacré, makes one 
shudder in England. To French ears, it can only sound 
ridiculous. An English workman will say, for instance, “I 
told my master that he only gave me a sovereign 
every week, and that I wanted five shillings more- 
He said that he had not the time to listen to my — 
complaints,” etc. And so on all the while. This word, how- 
ever, which happens to be now spelt like the synonym of 
sanguinary is, we believe, no other than a corruption of the 
expression 6y’r lady (by our lady) which we come across 
several times in Shakespeare. 
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Cockfighting and dog fighting, so famous in former days, 
are now forbidden by law. Boxers themselves have ceased to 
be an attraction; they are liable to prosecution, and only meet 
for a match clandestinely. These remnants of barbarism are 
fast disappearing. These combats were terrible. The English- 
man hits a blow that would knock your head off your shoulders. 
This is a curious thing: even when these savages fight in 
earnest, they never kick each other; it is contrary to the 
national spirit. The kick is reserved strictly for the weaker 
sex, who enjoy the whole and sole monopoly of it. 

It would be difficult to say where London begins and where 
it ends. The postal radius extends twelve miles around 
Charing Cross, which makes, for the circumference of the 
town, about thirty French leagues. 

London has, so to speak, no monuments. The Abbey and 
Palace of Westminster, St. Paul’s,— you must not look for 
much else. <A few statues: the great Cobden, shivering with 
cold, in a dirty, out-of-the-way corner; Nelson, stuck upon 
a roman candle, high in the air; three Wellingtons and a 
Shakespeare, — this last a private gift. At the four corners 
of Trafalgar Square, the London Place de la Concorde, four ped- 
estals are to be seen. Three are surmounted by statues, the 
fourth is waiting. Not that there is any dearth of great men 
in England : it is simply indifference, nothing more. 

The Albert Memorial, a monument erected by the Queen to 
the memory of Prince Albert, is worth looking at, were it but 
to show how easy it is to fool away three millions of francs. 

The Monument is a column two hundred feet high, erected 
in commemoration of the Great Fire of London that occurred 
in 1666. For threepence you can go to the top of it; but, as 
the keeper says in one of Charles Dickens’ novels, “it is worth 
twice the money not to make the ascent.” 

John Bull is serious and businesslike, he does not waste his 
powder and shot upon sparrows. Public monuments are frivo- 
lous things in his eyes. Yet, what treasures and riches are 
hidden in such frivolities! Nothing attracts you without, 
everything enchants you within. London streets are certainly 
more useful than ornamental. Nothing in them invites you 
to loiter ; on the contrary, everything induces you to push on. 
There are no strollers in London; in a park they would be 
thought suspicious characters. Every gentleman you pass in 
the street is going to his business or on his way home. 
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The London fog of universal reputation is of two kinds. 
The most curious, and at the same time the less dangerous, is 
the black species. It is simply darkness complete and intense 
at midday. The gas is immediately lighted everywhere, and 
when this kind of fog remains in the upper atmospheric regions, 
it does not greatly affect you. It does not touch the earth, and 
the gas being lighted, it gives you the impression of being in 
the street at ten o’clock at night. Traffic is not stopped; the 
bustle of the City goes on as usual. 

The most terrible is the yellow fog, that the English call 
pea soup. This one gets down your throat and seems to choke 
you. You have to cover your mouth with a respirator if you 
do not wish to be choked or seized with an attack of blood 
spitting. The gas is useless, you cannot see it even when you 
are close to the lamp. Traffic is stopped. Sometimes for sev- 
eral hours the town seems dead and buried. 

These fogs are not so common as our excellent fellow- 
countrymen believe. They have an idea that in order to avoid 
getting lost in London streets, you must not let go your com- 
panion’s hand, or, at any rate, not wander beyond reach of his 
coat tails. These fogs scarcely appear more than fifteen days 
out of the three hundred and sixty-five. During the rest of 
the year you have always much about the same grayness. When 
the sky is clear, it is lovely ; but it rarely is clear. When the 
sun makes his appearance he is photographed, that folks may 
not forget what he is like. Fogs are beginning to be a little 
less dreaded ; the Corporation have taken the matter in hand. 
Several meetings have been held upon the subject. The Lord 
Mayor has a hand in the pie. Besides, we are told that Lon- 
don is soon to have a new Government. So you see there is 
hope. 

Let us quickly be off and get into the museums, the clubs, 
the houses; we shall there find plenty to delight our eyes, 
minds, and hearts. 


II. 


If nothing is more sad and gloomy than out-of-door life in 
the large English towns, nothing that I know of is more charm- 
ing than the interior of a well-kept English house. It isa 
paradise of studied comfort and well-understood luxury. 

How sensibly these English people understand comfort ; 
with what ingenious forethought are the smallest needs antici- 
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pated, what care and study are expended upon every conven- 
ience of life! Sofas for cosy chats, easy-chairs with book rests, 
for reading in; smoking chairs, ad hoc, every seat in the room 
looks as though it had been invented to satisfy a special need. 
Drawing room, parlor, library, smoking room, each has its special 
use. Every Englishman has his boudoir (I use the word in its 
etymological sense), that is to say, his little sanctum, whence 
the vulgar are excluded, and where he can take refuge when he 
wishes to work or rest. He calls this place his growlery, a 
name having, as you see, the same meaning as our boudoir. 

Carpets are things of primary importance in England. 
Every floor and staircase, in even the simplest houses, are cov- 
ered with them. We say in France, that provided an English- 
woman has her carpet and her tea she is happy. These two 
things are indeed indispensable to her happiness : two primary 
necessaries of life. I can say from experience that when I am 
in France, it never enters my mind to ask for tea, but in Eng- 
land I cannot do without it; the climate demands it. “In 
Scotland,” a Scotchman will tell you, “I could not exist with- 
out my glass of whisky;” and he adds, “but in England, I 
can do without it,” which I am quite ready to believe, although 
I never saw it. 

In a country where winter lasts eight months of the year, 
where the gray, dull, dirty dampness, that the Englishman is 
fond of calling most unusual weather, fills you with the spleen, 
it was imperative to seek for happiness at home. 

On the outside, the private mansions have nothing remark- 
able about them; but what wealth and luxury are hidden 
behind their high dark walls! This, however, is nothing to 
compare with the great country seats, the ancient homes of Old 
England; royal domains are they. Picture to yourself a coun- 
try studded with Chateaux de Fontainebleau. 

It is to the country you must go if you would see John Bull 
in all his glory. Sportsman to the backbone, there he is in his 
element. ‘The foreigner who would form a correct opinion of 
the English character,” says Washington Irving, ‘must not 
confine his observations to the metropolis... . It is in the 
country that the Englishman gives scope to his natural feelings. 
He gladly breaks loose from the cold formalities and negative 
civilities of town, throws off his habits of shy reserve, and 
becomes joyous and free-hearted. He manages to collect round 
him all the conveniences and elegancies of polite life, and 
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banish its restraints. His country seat abounds with every 
requisite, either for studious retirement, tasteful gratification, 
or rural exercise. Books, paintings, music, horses, dogs, and 
sporting implements of all kinds are at hand. He puts no con- 
straint, either upon his guests, or himself, but in the true spirit 
of hospitality, provides the means of enjoyment, and leaves 
every one to partake according to his own inclination.” 


III. 


Christmas is the great family féte day in England. Rich 
or poor, every one dines at Christmas. Even the poorest carry, 
the day before, a miserable little bundle of rags to the pawn- 
broker, in order to obtain the wherewith to buy a dinner of 
meat and pudding. Familiar faces are gathered around every 
fireside. Only at this time of the year does the Englishman 
lay aside all business cares, and give free scope to feelings of 
gayety. On Christmas Eve, Father Christmas, with his long 
frost-spangled beard, comes down the chimney to fill the stock- 
ings that are hung at the bedside, with sweetmeats and toys, 
just as in France Petit Noél comes and fills the little shoes that 
are laid in the fireplace. Here New Year’s Day is not kept as 
a holiday. Christmas boxes take the place of New Year’s gifts. 

The humblest home is decorated with holly and ivy; the 
poorest housewife prepares her goose and plum pudding. The 
English excel in the art of decorating the interior of their 
houses. ‘The Christmas decorations are sometimes quite artis- 
tic, even the simplest give the house a holiday look; you see 
at once that the day is no ordinary one. Only the poor post- 
man has a hard time of it; he must carry compliments of the 
season and good wishes to every door. “To you and yours we 
wish a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year,” this is the 
formula. The poor modern Mercury takes heart as he remem- 
bers that after he has delivered compliments of the season, 
presents, and Ch.istmas boxes to all, he himself will not be for- 
gotten when the time comes for him to knock at the door and 
ask for his Christmas box. No one forgets him. I know of 
no more universally popular personage than this humble offi- 

cial. Bearer of love letters, post-office orders, checks, little 
‘carefully tied packages, all the more charming that it is diffi- 
cult to get at their contents, it is who shall be the first to open 
the door to him. He is welcomed everywhere; smiling faces 
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greet him at every door. In England, the postman is the hero 
of Christmas time; so he strikes the iron while it is hot, and 
on Boxing Day comes round to ask for a reward which all are 
ready to give without grudging. 

The mistletoe plays an important part at Christmas. Besides 
all the ivy and holly with which looking-glasses and pictures 
are framed, branches of mistletoe are suspended from the ceil- 
ing. This part of the decorating is superintended by the young 
girls of the family, who have their reasons for making sure that 
the mistletoe is conveniently placed, for every young fellow 
who surprises a girl beneath it has a right to put his arm round 
her waist and give her a kiss. 

The king of the day, however, is indisputably the plum 
pudding. You should see faces light up with pleasure, and 
little mouths stretch out, on the entry of the majestic monarch, 
crowned with holly, and exhaling a perfume which brings joy 
to every heart. I must say that I never properly appreciated 
the plum pudding, but I have always accepted a slice. To 
refuse a helping of this dainty would be to cast a chill over the 
family feast, to play the sorry part of a kill-joy: you might as 
well refuse the bread and salt of Russian hospitality. The 
English seem to be the only people who appreciate these cakes 
and puddings, of which the little Corinthian grape is the chief 
ingredient. It is Greece that supplies these little black ber- 
ries. “If France, Russia, and America,” says M. About in 
‘‘La Gréce Contemporaine,” “were possessed with the same 
craving, the consumption of this product would be unlimited, 
and Greece would have in her vines an inexhaustible source of 
revenue.” 

It is no small matter to make a plum pudding. Judge for 
yourself, here is the recipe: Take a pound and a half of rai- 
sins, stone them and cut them in halves, and add half a pound 
of currants. Chop a pound of suet and a pound of orange and 
lemon peel, and mix with ten ounces of grated bread crumbs, a 
pound of flour, a spoonful of baking powder, ten ounces of 
sugar, half a pound of almonds, eight eggs, salt, spices, half a 
pint of pale ale, and a quartern of brandy. Mix well and boil 
for eight hours. If you do not find your pudding tasty enough 
to please you, I advise you, next time, to add a decoction of 
half an ounce of shag. This will give it a finishing touch. 
The quantity of beer, brandy, and spice, that a lower-class 
cook puts into her pudding renders it a perfect ball of fire; 
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you are obliged to grasp the table, and hold on tight, whilst 
you swallow a mouthful or two of it. 


Most of the theaters give a pantomime at Christmas. These 
pantomimes, as they are wrongly called here, are absurd cock- 
and-bull stories, founded upon the Arabian Nights or the 
fairy tales, and gorgeously put on the stage. In the perform- 
ance of Robinson Crusoe, for instance, you see a procession of 
all the kings and queens of England, from William the Con- 
qgueror to Queen Victoria, a Lord Mayor’s Show, and a review 
of English troops at Cairo. People enjoy that, and find no 
fault with it. No wit about these productions. Dazzling cos- 
tumes, splendid ballets, and pretty girls by hundreds. When 
the curtain has fallen after the transformation scene, the per- 
formance terminates with a harlequinade in which the poor 
policeman — Bobby, as he is called —comes in for all the blows 
and never succeeds in collaring the clown who has run off with 
the leg of mutton. The laughs are all at the expense of poor 
Bobby. I have always failed to understand the innocence, or 
appreciate the morality, of the English harlequinade. 


Sunday, in England, being a day of funereal gloom, and not 
a holiday, it was thought necessary to give the people a few 
days of rest or rather of pleasure. Sir John Lubbock passed a 
bill in Parliament, a few years ago, by which the banks were 
enjoined to close on four days in the year: Boxing Day, Easter 
Monday, Whit Monday, and the first Monday in August. 
These are called Bank Holidays. The English people, keepers 
of Saint Monday par excellence, have seized the occasion by the 
forelock: all the shops follow the example of the banks; the 
manufactories and workshops give up their workmen and work- 
women; the slums and sinks of London vomit their unclean 
contents. The days on which these popular saturnalia are 
held, you must stay at home and draw your blinds. 

These lower classes in England form a curious subject for 
study. They alone preserve the traditions of Old Merry Eng- 
land. Regardless of the future, living from hand to mouth, 
bohemian to the backbone, noisy and coarse, they form a most 
striking contrast to the rest of this nation of ants, morose, 
frigid, and still preserving the same dread of happiness and joy 
’ as in the days of John Knox. 

It is the same difference as. that which existed, in the 
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eleventh century, between the Saxons and the Normans, when, 
on the eve of the battle of Hastings, which laid England at the 
feet of William the Conqueror, the Normans spent the night in 
prayer and the Saxons in riotous drunkenness. 


IV. 


The cookery of John Bull leaves much to be desired. In 
this country —it was Voltaire who said it—there are fifty 
different religions, but only one sauce. Do not fancy, however, 
that John does not like nice things. When he is in Paris, 
can’t he ferret out the good corners, that’s all! But then that 
ig quite another matter. In Paris he has no need to make a 
parade of goodness, while in London he is obliged to. In Eng- 
land, he goes to church; in Paris, he goes to Mabille. Of 
course it is perfectly understood that it is only to look on, and 
to be able to describe to his wife when he returns home how 
wicked those dreadful Frenchmen are. 

In the aristocratic households, and in the principal clubs, 
French cooks are kept, and the table is excellent. 

In an ordinary middle-class family, the Sunday dinner con- 
sists of a large joint of about ten pounds’ weight, and excellent 
in quality, I must say, for English meat is superior to any. It 
is accompanied by boiled potatoes and other vegetables. <A few 
families of freethinking tendencies with regard to matters of 
routine, commence the repast with a potage au poivre ; but they 
are not yet very numerous. This Sunday joint is partaken of 
cold on Mondays, and in the form of a pudding on Tuesdays, 
with the same vegetables. Vegetables, as a separate course, 
have yet to be known. Asparagus, young green peas even, 
are plainly boiled and eaten with the meat, and badly boiled, as 
a rule; they have to be crunched rather than eaten. Aspara- 
gus with white sauce or in salad, spinach or peas aw suere, even 
fried potatoes, that democratic dish, all such things would be 
considered epicurean. Here Puritanism is carried even as far 
as to the kitchen. It would seem that man had been placed in 
this world to deny himself the good things that the Creator 
put in it. 

In Scotland, things are still worse. Walter Scott relates 
that, when a child, he one day took the liberty of exclaiming 
before his father: “Oh! how nice the soup is!” The Puritan 
parent forthwith ordered a pint of cold water to be added to it. 
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The head of the family says grace before and after the 
repast. In low-church or dissenting families, the father repeats 
grace for one or two minutes. He does this to remind you 
that you are not at table to enjoy yourself, and you soon find out 
that he is right. Every one is motionless and silent. If you 
venture a remark, you receive monosyllabic replies. You are 
asked if you will take a little more beef, and you reply: ‘No, 
thank you,” or “If you please, but only a very small piece.” 
Of these two alternatives you had better choose the first, it is 
the more proper. If you are asked, as you certainly will be, 
“Have you been long in England?” and “ How do you like 
it?” be sure and say exactly how long you have been over, and 
that you like England very much. Do not venture into details, 
that would be conversation, and nobody would be grateful to 
you for breaking the solemn silence. After you have been 
thus seated at table about an hour, you will be seized with a 
longing to shriek, or to pinch your neighbor, to ascertain 
whether he is alive or only pretending. You had better mind, 
or you would not get invited again, which you would regret 
very much. 

If John dines frugally at home, it is in public that you 
should see him at table. His appetite and his epicurism are 
then revealed to an astonishing extent. The public dinner is 
an eminently English institution. 

The king of banquets is the one given by the Lord Mayor, 
on the ninth of November, the day of his installation at the 
Guildhall. 

All the City companies, all the clubs, and all the societies 
hold their annual banquets. One of the finest London dinners, 
the most interesting perhaps, is that given by the Royal Acad- 
emy of Painting. Politics are excluded. It is the rendezvous 
of all the aristocracy of Nature in England. Cabinet ministers, 
eminent members of the House of Lords and of the House of 
Commons, conservatives or liberals, bishops, generals, judges, 
scientific and literary men, artists, lawyers — every great man 
of the day is to be seen at that table. The Prince of Wales 
and his brothers never fail to honor this banquet with their 
presence. 

These dinners cost fabulous sums of money —from five to 
eight pounds a head. The turtle soup, which invariably heads 
the menu, costs a guinea a quart. The rest to match. 

At dessert, the loving cup is passed around, and toasts and 
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speeches begin. The English, who have been used in the 
debating societies of the public schools and universities, to 
speaking in public, excel in after-dinner speeches, which are 
sometimes perfect little masterpieces of apropos and humor. 

First come the patriotic toasts: the Queen, the Prince of 
Wales, and the other members of the Royal Family; the army 
and navy, the Houses of Parliament. Then comes the toast of 
the evening, that is to say, that the success of the club or the 
society is drunk, or the health of the principal guest, if the 
dinner is given in honor of some hero of the day. 

Ladies are seldom invited to these banquets. When they 
are included, however, the assembly breaks up after the toast to 
the ladies. 

These dinners last from four to five hours. 


When you go to a party, the servant, before showing you to 
the drawing room, conducts you to the dining room, and there 
asks you whether you take tea or coffee. You promptly reply 
that you take tea. The coffee is generally atrocious, simply 
because no one knows how to make it, or will take the trouble 
of making it properly. 


Tea, which is still in France a luxury, costing twelve or fif- 
teen francs a pound, is excellent in England for two francs and 
a half. So the poorest families can indulge in a cup of tea 
night and morning. It is the favorite drink of women, and the 
cure for all ills. “Ah! sir,” said an old Norman peasant 
woman to me one day, “my coffee — after the sweet Jesus —is 
my salvation!”’ ‘Tea plays the same part over here. 

The teakettle is, like the pot-au-feu in France, the emblem 
of domestic virtue. 

It is when John drinks his tea very hot in tiny sips, nibbling - 
a bit of bread and butter or of toast, that he is really beautiful 
and edifying. Nearly all the middle class take tea at five 
o’clock, and still make a meal of it. Better still: John some- 
times gives what he calls a tea-party, a compound noun which 
I would not attempt to translate into French. Then, besides 
bread and butter and toast, the table is laid out with preserves, 
and black dry cakes, very much like gingerbread in color and 
taste. The old maids are in the seventh heaven. You should 
see them, forcing angelic smiles over tusks an inch long, 
with their eyes chastely cast down, and their hands folded on 
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the edge of the table, waiting for the lady of the house to ask 
them if they take milk and sugar, or if their tea is sweet 
enough. 

“Ts your tea as you like it?” 

“QO! very nice, thank you.” 

The body remains motionless, bolt upright, the head alone 
turns slightly. 

“Will you not take a little cake?” 

‘‘No, thank you, only a tiny piece of bread and butter.” 

At dinner, if conversation flags at every moment, beef 
and pale ale are there to keep you alive at any rate, but with 
these slops and slices, you have not even strength enough to 
attempt to enliven it. You give up the idea at the outset, and 
it dies in agonies. Shelley has described these 


; teas 
Where ‘small talk dies in agonies. 


It is appalling. 
A party in a parlor, 
Some sipping tea, 


But as you by their faces see, 
All silent and all —— damned. 


We must, however, do justice to English hospitality. You 
will never be invited to a party, be it ever so modest, without 
being asked to sit down to a good supper. When somebody 
proposed to us, young men in Paris, to take us to a ball, we 
never failed to inquire beforehand whether there was a supper 
to be expected. Needless to ask such a question in England : 
cela va sans dire. 

In France, to this very day, and in very good houses indeed, 
the mistress of the house will ask you, about one o’clock in the 
morning, whether you would like to take a cup of chocolate ! 

No, we shall never be serious like the English. 


V. 


The English do not speak foreign languages fluently: but 
the fault lies with themselves. 

Their dignity is the object of their constant care. Ever 
fearful of compromising it, they will not place themselves at a 
disadvantage by speaking a foreign language, when there is 
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chance to speak their own. I know a great many Englishmen 
who speak French exceedingly well, but who infinitely prefer 
speaking English, even with French people who murder their 
language. They have an idea that a man is always more or 
less ridiculous when he is speaking a language not hisown.. . 
and they naturally prefer that that man should be you. 

It is useless to tell them: “Goon; donot be afraid. What 
can it matter to you that people should discover your nation- 
ality, when you speak French? You are English, and you are 
right to be proud of it; why fear to let it be seen?” A cele- 
brated man has said: “Never place your confidence in an 
Englishman who speaks French without an accent.” This 
celebrated man is no less a person than Prince Von Bismarck. 

On the other hand, an Englishman knows very well that go 
where he will, he is sure to find an Hétel d’ Angleterre or an Hétel 
de Londres, and, if his purse will allow of it, he will take care 
not to put up at any other. If he has to work for his living, 
he knows that the English language will be quite sufficient for 
him, in England or in the colonies. For that matter this is a 
sentiment shared by his neighbors across the Channel. In every 
country that is capable of providing for its children, you see a 
certain amount of indifference regarding the study of foreign 
languages. It is not so in Germany, and some other countries, 
where a knowledge of French and English is necessary to those 
who would earn their living. I do not speak of Switzerland, 
which has two maternal languages. It is difficult to persuade 
an Englishman that it is something more than a mere accom- 
plishment that he is acquiring when he studies a foreign 
language. It must be admitted, too, that he has natural diffi- 
culties to contend with. French vowels are bold and well 
marked ; English ones are uncertain. The Englishman never 
lays stress enough upon our tonics; he will always pronounce 
our word plaisir more or less like plaistar. In school, he is not 
taught to speak French ; he is made to translate “ Télémaque,” 
the works of Rollin and Barthélemy, or those famous selections 
of “ Contes & dormir debout,” such as have almost driven mad 
generations of professors and pupils in French schools. He is 
likewise made to read the “ Roman de la Rose,” nay, even the 
“Chanson de Roland”; but if you asked an English schoolboy to 
give you the French for “ How do you do?” you would greatly 
puzzle him. 

Almost all the young girls speak French passably when 
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they leave their schools, where resident French governesses 
speak their language to them all day long. Besides, in the 
Englishwoman, as in the woman of every known country of 
the globe, the hypoglossis is more pliant than in man; it isa 
more powerful and better perfected mechanism. Man will 
never be able to compete with woman in the study of tongues. 

I once remarked to the head master of a large school, speak- 
ing of one of his pupils: “ You have a boy there that ought 
to speak French very well, if he will but take the trouble: 
his pronunciation is capital.” “Oh! I do not doubt it,” he 
replied ; “he is full of affectation.” 


In France, we call every man monsieur, no matter what his 
nationality may be. Not so the Englishman; he does not 
apply his word mister to strangers; he believes he does honor 
to the French, the Germans, and the Italians, by giving them 
the titles of monsieur, herr, signor. In an account of a concert 
you will read such paragraphs as the following: “ The trio 
was admirably played by Herr Joachim, Signor Piatti, and 
Monsieur d’Almaine.” 

Monsieur is a word that the English invariably pronounce 
very badly, in spite of constant efforts for which they deserve 
credit. In England, you will always hear yourself called 
mossoo, mosstay, mochoo, mochiay, or mounzier, and you should 
take it as a compliment, because it is really intended as such 
by John : monsieur is but a corruption of monseigneur ; 80, you 
see, it is almost as if he called you my lord. 

The English language is constantly getting enriched with 
French words. Ought I really to say enriched? It seems to 
me that, on the contrary, a language is impoverished by borrow- 
ing, not words alone, but whole phrases from a foreign one. 

Neologism has invaded literature, journalism, and conver- 
sation. In certain novels this craze is carried to a ridiculous 
point. In the last century, after the victories of Blenheim and 
Malplaquet, Addison lifted his voice against this irruption of 
French words, and asked that the law should interdict the use 
of them. Purists begin to be once more alarmed. 

In France, during the past century, it is true we have 
borrowed some words applying to political economy, sport, 
manufacture, and navigation especially; but they are only 
words, and words of which the greater number had previously 
been borrowed of us by our neighbors, such as budget, tunnel, 
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jockey, jury, fashion, etc., that the English had themselves made 
out of bougette, tonnel (tonneau), jacquet, juré, fagon, etc.. 

The English language of the present day borrows entire 
phrases from our own: @ outrance, par excellence, hors de com- 
bat, and hundreds of others. 

French fashions have quite taken root over here, and have 
brought a vocabulary of their own with them. Besides, Eng- 
lishwomen, who are much more easily shocked by the name of 
a thing than by the thing itself, have been very happy in avoid- 
ing the English names of certain more or less unmentionable 
parts of their dress. The words chemise, corset, corsage, veste, 
tournure, etc., are all English words now. Indispensable pieces 
of bedroom furniture are all called by their French names. 
These foreign words just suit the euphemistic character of the 
English language, which always expresses less than it lcaves 
to be guessed; which employs undecided words, and always 
beats about the bush. 

A French schoolboy who has not prepared his lessons, will 
say to his master: “I have not done my lessons, sir.” To 
appease the master’s wrath, he may shed one or two crocodile’s 
tears; the young English schoolboy will employ circumlocu- 
tion. ‘ Please, sir, I am afraid I have not learnt my lesson,” 
or, “I don’t think I have learnt my lesson ;” he is seldom very 
sure. If he is quite certain, and has a valid excuse, he has 
more assurance. ‘Please, sir,” said a little fellow to a pro- 
fessor of my acquaintance one day, “I have not prepared my 
translation ; Grandmamma died last night.” “ Well, I sup- 
pose you must be excused this time, but tell your grandmother 
not to let it happen again,” replied the master. Another time 
an exercise full of barbarisms and solecisms was presented. 
“The work you have brought me this morning is shameful,” 
said my friend. “It isn’t my fault, sir; papa always will help 
me,” pleaded the pupil. 

One of the most eminent professors of French in England 
told me one day that there is a certain class of students incapa- 
ble of learning our language. They are the sneaks, the tartufes, 
the children of puritan people, who at home never speak above 
a whisper. Our language, so frank and outspoken in tone as 
well as expression, sticks in their throats, and will not pass 
those teeth that are never unclosed, or those lips that open 
with difficulty: undecided, vague, sticky phrases suit them 
best: phrases such as only the English language admits. 
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“ When I am going to examine a class,” he said to me, “I run 
my eyes along over the pupils’ faces and discover at a glance 
those that will give me good answers — those who will reply 
in French if I ask them; they have good open faces that do 
not shun your gaze. Those that look askance, squinting and 
looking ill at ease, you will get no French out of, take it for 
granted.” | 

The English language is composed of about 48,000 words, 
of which 29,000 are of Latin origin and 14,000 of Teutonic 
extraction. ‘The greater part of the Latin ones passed into the 
English language through the Norman dialect. This being so, 
the French language ought to be easier for the English than for 
the Germans ; yet the latter speak it much better than they. 

An impetus should be given to the improvement of the 
teaching of French in England. The two most free and in- 
telligent nations in the world, already united by so many links 
of race and language, ought to understand and study each 
other better. It may fairly be hoped that these two nations, 
who already respect each other, will, at no distant future, change 
that respect into a love to be shaken by no calumny, by no 
earthly power. 
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ROBIN HOOD. 
By JOHN KEATS. 


[Joun Keats: An English poet, sometimes called ‘‘ The Poets’ Poet’’; born 
at Moorsfield, London, October 81, 1795 ; died at Rome, Italy, February 23, 1821. 
His first poem, ‘‘ Endymion,’’ was issued when he was twenty-three. It has 
beautiful passages, but is incoherent. Its great promise was more than fulfilled 
in his second volume, published in 1820, and containing many noble sonnets, 
the immortal ‘‘Ode on a Grecian Urn,’’ ‘‘The Eve of St. Agnes,’’ etc. The 
‘* Love Letters to Fanny Brawne’’ appeared in 1878; his ‘‘ Letters to his Family 
and Friends,’’ in 1891. ] 


No! those days are gone away, 
And their hours are old and gray, 
And their minutes buried all 
Under the downtrodden pal] 

Of the leaves of many years: 
Many times have winter’s shears, 
Frozen North, and chilling East, 
Sounded tempests to the feast 
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Of the forest’s whispering fleeces, 
Since men knew nor rent nor leases. 


No, the bugle sounds no more, 
And the twanging bow no more; 
Silent is the ivory shrill 
Past the heath and up the hill; 
There is no mid-forest laugh, © 
Where lone Echo gives the half 
To some wight, amazed to hear 
Jesting, deep in forest drear. 


On the fairest time of June 
You may go, with sun or moon, 
Or the seven stars to light you, 
Or the polar ray to right you; 
But you never may behold 
Little John, or Robin bold ; 
Never one, of all the clan, 
Thrumming on an empty can 
Some old hunting ditty, while 
He doth his green way beguile 
To fair hostess Merriment, 
Down beside the pasture Trent; 
For he left the merry tale 
Messenger for spicy ale. 


Gone, the merry morris din; 
Gone, the song of Gamelyn; 
Gone, the tough-belted outlaw 
Idling in the “grené shawe”; 
All are gone away and past! 
And if Robin should be cast 
Sudden from his turfed grave, 
And if Marian should have 
Once again her forest days, 
She would weep, and he would craze: 
He would swear, for all his oaks, 
Fallen beneath the dockyard strokes, 
Have rotted on the briny seas; 
She would weep that her wild bees 
Sang not to her — strange! that honey 
Can’t be got without hard money! 


So it is: yet let us sing, 
Honor to the old bowstring! 
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Honor to the bugle horn! 
Honor to the woods unshorn! 
Honor to the Lincoln Green! 
Honor to the archer keen! 
Honor to tight Little John, 
And the horse he rode upon! 
Honor to bold Robin Hood, 
Sleeping in the underwood ! 
Honor to Maid Marian, 

And to all the Sherwood clan! 
Though their days have hurried by, 
Let us two a burden try. 
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By RICHARD DODDRIDGE BLACKMORE. 
(From ‘‘ The Remarkable History of Sir Thomas Upmore, Bart., M.P.’’) 


[Ricnarp Doppripcr Biackmore: This well-known English novelist was 
born at Longworth, Berkshire, June 9, 1825. He received his education at 
Tiverton and Exeter College, Oxford, where he graduated in 1847. At first a 
conveyancer, he has mainly devoted himself to literature. His reputation is 
founded principally upon ‘‘ Lorna Doone: a Romance of Exmoor’’ (1869), one 
of the most interesting historical novels of the century. He has also written: 
‘‘Craddock Nowell,’? ‘‘The Maid of Sker,’? ‘‘*Cripps the Carrier,’’ ‘‘ Mary 
Anerley,’’ ‘* Sir Thomas Upmore,”’ ‘‘ Springhaven,”’ ‘‘ Kit and Kitty,’’ ‘* Perly- 
cross,’’ ‘* Dariel,’? ‘‘Slain by the Doones, and Other Stories.’’ Among his 
poetical works are: a translation of Virgil’s ‘‘ Georgics,’’ ‘‘Fate of Franklin,” 
and ‘ Fringilla.’’] 


SPARS. 


THE government had intended wisely to deal the first of 
their seven great blows at the weal of their hostile country 
with the bill (which they were sure to pass) for swamping the 
votes of the enemy. With this once done to suit their book, 
any dissolution of Parliament must redound to their sole 
benefit. But this pretty plot was not played out according to 
arrangement, for the Irish members stopped it. 

These, although they had their own bear garden now in 
College Green, found treason there too orthodox to afford any 
pure enjoyment, and made a point of coming over to keep their 
pepper boxes hot, which, according to the Kill-England Com- 
pact, were to be at their service forever. And still sticking 
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together —like bots in a horse, though without any humor 
apparent — they made everything go, or not go, according to 
their own appetite. 

Their appetite now was all wide-mouth for the third part 
of our fleet protocoled to them, and with national ardor and 
stupidity they roared for the passing of that bill at once, and 
the government of course gave way to them. Stupidity, I say, 
because if they had waited for the Dustpan Bill they would 
have had our fleet entire. 

“Gentlemen, I begin to have some little hope now,” Sir 
Roland said to us, as soon as we had finished an excellent din- 
ner as his guests at the Cockles Club —for so everybody calls 
the “Horatius Cocles”” at Westminster Bridge. ‘There were 
twenty of us there, all M.P.’s, and not one would have feared 
to take a header off the bridge, having Mr. Panclast under his 
arm. “To-morrow the fight begins, and the enemy (through 
his own currish nature) affords us one more chance. If he 
had taken up the dustpan first, with the regiment behind him 
that sucks his buttons, he must have swept everything before 
him. But in dread of O’Woundy and Digger, he takes up the 
craze every Briton cries shame at before he has thoroughly 
gagged them. I need not remind you that public opinion, as it 
used to be called, is against this bill more than all the others 
put together. But public opinion is a dead letter now, since 
the Press tried to pass their own for it. And even if it had 
the Press to back it, the Hecatons would light their pipes with 
it. To me it appears that our last chance lies in the ghost, 
long expatriated, of patriotism, if only it might for one half- 
hour revisit the glimpses of this English moon. But what 
says our excellent and powerful ally, the newly-elected of 
Silverside ?”’ 

Bill, though he had only got his seat three days, had already 
made two speeches, and being always full of argument he was 
glad to make another. But as he made another, containing the 
very same observations, in the House next day, I need not 
report what he said just now. Not that I would blame any 
man for saying the same things twice, or twenty times. No 
man can put a new head to his hammer every time he thumps 
a block of coal, and we Britons used to be a fine block of Wall- 
send, hard to splinter and impossible to crack without fifty 
good thumps in the hole of each other. The government knew 
this, and made their fire of the rubble. 
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Our case, though the best that could possibly be found, 
seemed likely to be a bad one. Mr. Thong, who knew exactly 
how every vote would go, reported that the best we could hope 
for was a minority of fifty. Every Irishman, of course, would 
vote for the glory of Ireland and the disgrace of Great Britain, 
except some half dozen who had been in our army or navy, and 
still had some regard for the old flag; so that our hearts were 
very gloomy when the great debate began. 

The government introduced their bill with the old clap- 
traps about “universal peace, good will everywhere, fraternity 
of nations, symmetry, harmony, beneficence of commerce, expan- 
sion of the intellect, and so on. ‘To all these noble things now 
there remained one wretched little obstacle, which it was our 
duty and our privilege to remove at once, the leprous stain of 
blood-guiltiness and greed” —in the mill of their eloquence 
they ground up metaphors — “and that obstacle was the ambi- 
tion of England. If once we proffered to the world at large 
this magnificent pledge of our candor, confidence, and chival- 
rous resolve not to raise our hands against those who might 
indeed appear desirous to trample on our bodies, but would 
abstain when they found them so defenseless, then, and not till 
then, should we be able to claim the proud title of promoters of 
the glorious cause of humanity.” There was a great deal more 
even finer than this, but is it not written in the chronicles of 
Hansard ? 

The Liberal benches were rent with explosions of applause, 
like an ancient fig tree, while on our side, presently, an honor- 
able member gained earnest attention by imitating to a nicety 
the clucking of a hen that calls her chicks together. 

Being new to the manners of the House, and zealous upon 
al] points of order, up I jumped, and began to run about, trying 
to catch with my hat the Dame Partlet so intrusive in high 
places. Roars of laughter were my reward, the greatest of 
great guns joining in; and even the omnipotent premier gave 
me a smile of extraordinary sweetness. I had earned the good 
will of the House forever, and until I am gray I shall be called 
“Green Tommy.” 

Now, this may seem a very small and childish affair at a 
time most truly momentous, and some wil accuse me of my 
accustomed triviality in recounting it. But without fear of 
contradiction from any then present and able to form opinion, 
whether Liberal or Conservative, I say that the cluck of an 
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imaginary hen changed the fortunes of Great Britain for at 
least ten years, though her foes will prevail in the end, no 
doubt. That is to say, unless there is from time to time —as 
there ought to be, according to analogy —an outbreak of sav- 
age fury, havoc, mad bestiality, and wallowing murder in that 
center, heart, soul, brain, queen, star, crown, sun, and Deity 
of the universe which Mr. Windsor calls “ Parree.” Insanity 
there makes London sane ; as a man I know well, who cut down 
his best friend — too late, alas ! for any but the Coroner — has 
been afraid ever since to go near a belfry. 

But the turn, by which that cluck saved our Capitol, had 
nothing to do with either vigilance or terror, but simply led up 
to a condition of good humor. Good humor, which is sure to 
come after a laugh, and a boyish laugh, especially, brings back 
to the mind of a man, for a moment, that he is not the only 
man in the world. He may not be able to believe it very long, 
and is quite certain not to remember it; still, even to fancy 
that there are some others improves his behavior a good bit. 

The government saw that the vein of the moment was not 
at all in their favor; and two of the cabinet went to crave 
leave of the Irish members to put off the division. Sir Roland 
told me that he hoped they would get it; while I, knowing 
nothing of tactics, hoped that the matter might be settled out 
of hand, while the members appeared so light-hearted. For 
surely no Briton, unless in “the blues” — which all Rads, from 
disease of the conscience, suffer —would vote for abandoning 
every stick and stone that our fathers gave their poor brave 
lives for. But Roly was right, and I was wrong; as appeared 
most plainly afterwards. The Irish captain, desiring, for a rea- 
son of his own, to oblige the prime minister, gave orders that 
the debate might be adjourned, if the government particularly 
wished it. 

This, as you will see, proved a good chance for us. But, to 
take things in their proper order, refreshing my memory by 
the notes of the member for Silverside, who had learned short- 
hand, I find pretty nearly as follows : ~ 

When the bill was entirely before the House —in all its 
perfect symmetry, according to their language; in all its naked 
enormity, according to ours — the leader of the opposition rose, 
and in the most courteous and placid manner (which alone 
might have proved, by its difference from theirs, on which side 
sense and justice lay) moved, not the entire rejection of the bill 
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—for that appeared too hopeless, in the teeth of their vast ma- 
jority — but a moderate amendment, which had been considered 
(as half a loaf is better than no bread) to be the utmost an 
Englishman could hope for. Inasmuch as our foreign posses- 
sions and our fleet were declared, by the voice of the universe, 
to be a standing menace to civilization, and an outrage to all 
foreign sentiment, he proposed that the fortresses should be dis- 
mantled and the fleet blown up, instead of being handed over 
intact, for the use of our enemies. This enraged the govern- 
ment almost more than the direct negation would have done. 
The usual outcry against half-measures arose ; and, to support 
it, arose Mr. I. Beright. 

He was a very great orator, one of the greatest of all recent 
times ; because he possessed — what our ancestors had, but we 
for the most part have lost —the power of putting plain mean- 
ing into plain words. A very great man as well, from the 
clearness and solid consistence of his mind; and even yet 
greater he might have been, if nature had endowed him with 
the power also of saying “I be wrong” sometimes. However, 
it was a real treat to hear him, whatever one’s opinion of him 
might be; because there was no need to fish for his meaning, 
and be vexed with one’s self for not catching it. Indeed, so 
immense was the force of his words, and his aspect so large and 
commanding, that it took me a long time to set up again my 
own weak convictions against his strong ones. Luckily, how- 
ever, some little fellows followed, who, doing their utmost to 
deepen his track, succeeded very nicely in obliterating it — like 
a lot of children following a giant in the snow. Several mem- 
bers also of the opposition spoke, appealing to the buried bones 
of patriotic principle, and reading long extracts from obsolete 
speeches, and solemn declarations of the present premier ; all 
of which were capable of being explained away, whenever there 
was no denying them. And at half-past two the debate was 
adjourned, on the motion of Lord Grando Crushbill. 


THE BATTLE AND THE BREEZE. 


All Europe had concluded, long ago, that the Government 
of England had left itself no other blunder to commit, and no 
further disgrace to fall into. But all Europe was wrong in this 
conclusion ; for, before our debate came on again, tidings of a 
new disaster, and a fresh, foul scorn to British blood and heart, 
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rang through the streets of London. Those streets were, by 
this time, so well used to the sound of surrenders and massacres, 
seizures by Russia of this and of that, and French bombardment 
of Britons, that they took it as calmly as the passing of the 
plague cart in September, 1665. Men, full of business, shook 
their heads at the newsboys (who spoil their own traffic with 
chalk, as England has done with her flourish of “free trade ’’), 
and the extra editions of the evening papers went back to their 
offices, except a few copies sold to visitors wise enough to live 
far north. In short, the public knew it all without paying, 
and kept all their half-pence to pay for the result. 

We, who were punctual, heard it all (after prayers) an- 
nounced, in a telegraphic voice; as a thing that should go in 
at one ear and out at the other, in every head giving up its 
brains (as every head that has got any does) to the only one 
worth counting. The Liberal members seemed thankful for the 
news; because we could scarcely have rescued the hero, and 
redeemed our faith, for twelve hundred pounds; and because 
it set us free to look after some other, who would truckle more 
kindly, and pay his own way. But we thought it very bad — 
very bad, indeed ; though, of course, it was treason to say so. 
And none of us saw any light in it ; which shows that our eyes 
were not open. 

This piece (of a piece with the rest) of foreign news hap- 
pened to arrive on a Saturday; and we (for the sake of the 
fifty-two reforms) had a Saturday sitting already ; which lasted, 
in fact, until church time on Sunday, and must have dispatched 
any other prime minister to a place where even he would scarcely 
hold all preferment. However, his influence adjourned the 
fourth commandment — as it used to treat the third — even in 
the souls of Scotchmen. 

For the few who like to see one of our disasters discussed 
upon its merits, the best chance is when the news arrives near 
about noon of Saturday. It is too late then for the evening 
papers to shed their mild light upon it, even if they all em- 
ployed the gentleman who settles (at a glance, and a stroke) all 
the monthly labor of the magazines. And as for the Sunday 
papers, any that were not out on Friday night (reversing the 
premier’s chronology) have shut their frames now, and are 
working off. This is as it should be, enabling a sound Briton 
to go to church, without praying for the Commination Service. 

Then, upon Monday morning, like a string of horses who 
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have observed the Sabbath, with a loud neigh and caper, rush 
forth the morning papers. They swallow up the earth, like the 
horse of Job, trample underfoot a few writers of fiction — as 
though they had none on their own backs — scatter the thunder 
of their neck (or cheek) upon every man they have no fear of, 
and, with one or two quiet exceptions, go down upon their knees, 
for the master of the period to mount them, if he deigns. 

But on this Monday morning they came out mildly (the most 
rampant nag knows where his oats are kept), sniffing the air for 
the direction of the breeze, and going gingerly, as if some Eng- 
lish flint remained. And they found very speedily, and so did 
we, that the great steam roller had not crushed out every power 
of spark from our ancient metal. 

“The tone of the press is changed, at last,” Sir Roland 
Twentifold said to me, when the House was meeting for the 
finul issue ; “too late to help their country much, but in time 
to give waverers some excuse for wavering. There will be as 
full a House as ever wasknown. But our seats are safe. Come, 
and let me introduce you to Lord Grando.” 

This was the nobleman who had lately come to the forefront 
of honor and of justice, in right of plain language, clear mind, 
and fine pluck. Whether he were a fine Christian or not is more 
than I can pretend to say, but he observed one leading precept 
infinitely better than his great opponent. When men reviled 
him, and persecuted him, and said all manner of evil against him, 
he rejoiced, and was exceeding glad. And of this joy he had 
ample store to last for many generations. ‘ Horrida grando” 
was his name with the Rads; and he always came down upon 
them like a pelt of hail. Yet he carried no frost in his tail; for 
his manner was vigorous, warm, and stimulating. 

“Tam to begin, as you know,” he said, with a gay smile, to 
Sir Roland, in whom he had found a fearless spirit, equal even 
to hisown. “I have great hopes. What say you?” 

“ He has the true old English spirit, he never knows when 
he is beaten,” Roly said to me, as we went to our seats, for 
a crush of members came pouring in. “And I will tell you 
another thing, Tommy —he will not be beaten always. If we 
can only dish that Dustpan Bill (or even if we have it), I will 
back him for First Lord of the Treasury. All he wants is mel- 
lowing, and time will bring it.” 

Before the resumption of the great debate a few little ques- 
tions were asked, concerning the very sad news of Saturday. 
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The leader of the government replied that “there had scarcely 
been time, as yet, to verify the last official dispatches. However, 
there appeared to be some grounds to apprehend that another 
unforeseen and inevitable disaster might possibly have befallen 
the British arms. A limited number of British officers appeared, 
to some extent, to have lost their lives in the execution of their 
duty. This, however, was beyond prevision. They might have 
incurred some risk, and, indeed, the result appeared to confirm 
that view. But her majesty’s government had incurred no 
responsibility whatever, having simply accepted parenthetical 
functions under — certainly not the man in the moon, as an 
honorable member suggested, with a levity incomprehensible, 
and most reprehensible — but under the legitimate and legiti- 
mately constituted authorities of — well, of the locality.” 

Being asked, if the dead men were our flesh and blood, he 
replied that “to such an interrogation, highly impolitic in the 
present condition of difficult and delicate negotiations, seven 
different forms of reply very naturally and conclusively pre- 
sented themselves. But without further advices and instruc- 
tions, and the necessary period for their consideration, it became 
his duty to deprecate further expenditure of public time.” 

Being asked whether these men had not been sent, with the 
strongest pledges any words could give to back them up with 
a British force, and under most solemn assurance that every act 
of theirs would be the direct act of the Government of England, 
he replied that “no less than fourteen entirely distinct and 
apparently materially repugnant, yet easily reconcilable, con- 
structions might be placed upon their sealed instructions. Each 
of these interpretations had its own undeniable merits and claim 
to unbiased and leisurely discussion. And for that purpose 
each of them, as simply as possible, and yet essentially, pre- 
sented itself, with a convenient quadrifurcation. As soon as 
negotiations were concluded — by which he did not mean, ‘as 
soon as all our men were killed ;’ though the honorable member 
was welcome to his croak — he would gladly undertake to ap- 
point a day for the discussion of those fifty-six issues. Mean- 
while, he refused to be badgered.” Wherewith down he sat, as 
no other man can. 

His candor, good temper, and unusual lucidity were rewarded 
with an outburst of natural applause ; while the member for 
——, whose brother had been killed, arose as if to speak, but 
could not do it. 
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But not quite so easily did the great man get off. Without 
condescending to consult mephitic oracles, Lord Grando Crush- 
bill arose, and spoke well upon the main question before us. 
He met the vile bill with no weak amendment, no confession 
and avoidance, but the downright “ damn,” which every for- 
eigner knows well to be the word whereby we live. No prece- 
dent could be discovered for this brief form of suggesting 
rejection, and the speaker pronounced that it was not in 
accordance with strict parliamentary usage for the noble mem- 
ber to move “ Damn the bill;” or, at least, for the motion to 
be entered. 

That speech of Lord Grando—a genuine Philippic — is 
well known to every true Briton; and as no other man will 
ever read this book, unless it be a stout American, it is need- 
less for me to cite it here. But while he went on there was 
gnashing of teeth and signs of pale liver disease among the 
folk who have learned from Egypt nothing but Egyptian cour- 
age, and from Africa in general the ostrich trick. After that, 
it sounded very mild to move that the bill be read this day six 
months ! 

To second this motion, Chumps arose, as had been arranged 
beforehand. And Bill spoke uncommonly well, so far as I am 
a judge of such matters. He went at it as if he was splitting 
down a sheep for a good customer come for kidneys —his 
father was the first man in London, I believe, who put kidneys 
up to twopence half-penny, and fourpence is the price in that 
same shop now, and my mother stopped her ears when they 
asked her such a figure, and did the same thing when she told 
me of it; however, there was no mistake about Bill’s meaning. 
He had not left Oxford long enough, as yet, to forget all the 
very plain directions of Aristotle, Cicero, and Horace; and 
whatever was in him he showed us very honestly, with meat 
saw and chopper, and no hems of flank tucked under. If any 
objection could be made, it was this—that he followed his 
father in the way of good weight; perhaps a little more sub- 
stance than we wanted for our money; as a marrowbone 
swindles us, by being solid. 

Things happen oddly in this odd world; and,a few years 
ago, could anybody have imagined that the brush of Joe Cowl, 
the chimney sweep, would ever come out at the top of the pot 
of the English constitution? And not only so, but that you 


would find it there, brandished against, and quite covering 
7 18 
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with smuts, the new, bright steel cleaver from the shop of 
Mr. Chumps! Time works wonders; and perhaps you will 
exclaim that the greatest wonder of all was the fact that the 
son of “ Bubbly Upmore” the boiler — however, let that stop 
till we come to it. 

Joe had a very large command of words, irregular, perhaps, 
and undisciplined, and more than once we had to call out, 
“Order!” At first, from professional habit, he stopped, and 
pulled out his book, as if to enter “ Kitchen chimney, at five 
o’clock ;”” which made Bill and me, who understood this motion, 
look at one another, and laugh heartily. Moreover, he had a 
large command of voice; as behooved a man who had beaten 
all the rest on his walk with the shrill cry of “Se-veep!” I 
whispered to the honorable member on our side who had done 
the hen so beautifully ; and he (being gifted with ventrilo- 
quism), in the middle of one of Joe’s grandest passages, upset 
the whole effect by producing the loud call of the trade, in its 
longest, melancholy “ Se-veep !”’ so that Joe jumped round, and 
stared, as if a rival bag and brush were after him. This was 
not fair play, perhaps, but Cowl deserved it; for the whole of 
his eloquence was nothing but abuse. He blackened all the 
people on whose shillings he had lived, and besmutted every- 
body with a slate above his head. In short, there was no man 
or woman in existence, with any right to be so, except Joseph 
Cowl. 

We wanted Sir Roland to deliver his speech next; but he 
said, perhaps too loudly, “I never follow sweeps ;” and pres- 
ently the House was listening to a gentleman who is always 
heard with pleasure for his brave, manly sentiments, impar- 
tiality, and scorn of all pretenses. He demolished the bill in 
most admirable style, putting all the arguments against it 
better than our side had put them ; and then, to my surprise, 
declared that, in spite of all that, he had made up his mind to 
vote for it. 

This brought up Sir Roland, and his speech was very fine. 
Strong indignation made strong words; as the wrath of the 
billow creates its roar. “For finicking argument what care 
I? Can a man split straws with a dagger at his throat ? 
Eternal shame falls upon our land, that any man in it should 
have dreamed of such an act. The man who proposed such 
an outrage must have done it as a lesson towards the stab- 
bing of his own brother.” For this he was loudly called to 
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“order”; but disdained the call, and went on, reckless. 
‘‘Where can I find words strong enough? The difficulty is, 
not to fashion, but to find them. Language has never been 
made for such cases; for what tongue could have told that 
such a case would ever be? Yet, perhaps, it was as well that 
there should be this defect ; for what language could move 
lunatics ?” Here there was a great row; but Sir Roland’s 
voice was strong. ‘The word I have used may not be of high 
courtesy, but it is of deepest charity. I can look across this 
House, with my hands hanging down, solely upon that suppo- 
sition. Her majesty’s ministers love to leave us in the dark. 
They keep us so still — whether policy demands their consign- 
ment to strait waistcoats or to the stocks.” 

Seldom, perhaps, has any “limited number of human be- 
ings” made a greater row—except in some Liberal massacre 
—than was now to be had, in all sizes and samples, among 
men whose names are watchwords. I saw-—though he tried 
to do it quite behind his hat—a right honorable member, 
whose name is fame, make a trumpet of his hand, and blow 
out the most hideous screech that ever quelled a “railway 
hooter”; and I could not have believed my eyes, unless my 
ears had been at the back of them. In a word, there was no 
word, neither any sense among us, head being gone universally, 
and body left working about, like a worm cut in two. 

In the thick of this turmoil Lord Grando came up, and 
shook hands with Roly ; who was now as quiet as the stump 
of the match that has blown up the castle. 

“ Something like a maiden speech that was,” he said; “ but 
the guillotine maiden, I’m afraid, my dear fellow. And we 
shall operate first upon our own heads. However, better that 
than slow poisoning.” 

At first I did not understand what he meant; but seeing 
that Roly did, I asked him to explain. He seemed to find me 
wonderfully stupid —as I am, especially when at all excited, 
and by this time I was all excitement— but he managed to 
explain that he had done more harm than good by his strong, 
short eloquence. He had moved many hearts, which had been 
covered up (for reasons of Inland Revenue, likc a vehicle un- 
used), but he had not done it in the way to bring them out 
comfortably, and with himself inside them. To do that prop- 
erly, there must be no appearance of call or demand, or any- 
thing at all unpleasant — such as rebukes of conscience are — 
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but a gentle opening of a quiet door at first; as if one came 
by accident, to find something that belonged to one. But who 
can blame Roly for not understanding that? He had stirred 
up right feeling, all the wrong way of the grain; and it was 
not at all thankful for being stirred up. 

After many more speeches, some right and some wrong, 
and — which seemed to be first thought of —some good, and 
some bad, the prime minister rose, to wind up the debate, at 
about ten minutes past midnight. The House was as silent 
as a hive of smoked bees, with just one fellow, here and there, 
not quite dead. I prepared myself for the finest treat of 
ears and mind, and perhaps of heart also—though he seldom 
troubles that—-and I said to myself, “No prejudice, if you 
please ! ” 

However, it was useless to say that. When a man, coming 
out of his front door, sees another man hacking down his pet 
tree, is the sense of high art supreme with him? Does he 
stop to admire the attitude, the muscles, the skillful swing, 
the bright implement? Nay, rather, in a fine rage, out he 
rushes, and shouts, “ What do you mean by this, sir?” 

But making allowance for all my “paltry wrath” —as his 
sycophants call it—J1 found it impossible to catch the great 
man’s meaning as it should be caught—that is to say, well 
over the heart, thrown straight at it, as a good fielder throws 
up, and not over one’s head or between one’s legs, or twisting 
in and out, like a left-handed bowler’s ball. But, for all that, 
I felt that his voice was grand, and his power enormous; if 
he would have used it simply, and after the manner of his 
favorite author. The fault perhaps lies in the multiplicity of 
his mind, which does not consider the simplicity of ours. 

Perhaps he never had a worse cause to plead; and in the 
bottom of his heart — which is sound, I do believe —he must 
have known that, far better than our shallow natures knew 
it. When, at last, he broke out of the dense haze of argu- 
ment into the pure sky of eloquence, almost he persuaded me 
not to be an Englishman, but for the thought that he himself 
was one. 

“All up now, Tommy!” Sir Roland said to me, as the 
last tones of that silvery voice, like music for the dead, hung 
hovering ; “after that, it is all up with England.” 

But I answered, “Hold my belt a minute, I will try it, 
whatever comes of it.” 
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For the last two hours, and, indeed, for the whole of the 
evening, I had felt throughout my system that it was in a 
very extraordinary state. Thumping of the heart, and great 
expansion of the chest, tingling of arms and legs, and great 
inhalings of hot, light air, had confused me; and whenever 
a draught from the ventilators (which are like a blow of 
steam) came under me, I seemed to feel my dress (which I 
had chosen for its lightness) fill, like the feathers of a bird 
at rising. Sometimes indignation, sometimes pleasure, some- 
times lofty ambition to be useful to my country, and to 
Laura’s, had been hoisting at me, like a balanced lever. 
“Don’t be afraid,” I said; “I can’t stop down any longer. 
But try to get me a hearing.” 

To the sudden astonishment of the crowded House (which 
could scarcely believe its own eyes at first), I, Tommy Up- 
more, went up gently and steadily, as a ring of blue smoke 
rises from a cigar, where no draught is. Honorable members 
were leaving their seats, for the critical division which should 
split up England; but with one accord they all turned round 
and stared. Remembering what Professor Megalow had told 
me, I used my hands and feet so well, with my curls spread out 
to catch the air, that I steered my course as accurately as I ever 
steered a boat to bump another. Beneath me there seemed to 
be breathless amazement; but I found myself perfectly calm, 
and smiled. 

Avoiding all peril of fire, I hovered, with buoyant delight 
in every fiber, and a tingle of disdain at the terror of the House 
— for the greatest men looked quite small down there — till I 
came to a large beam of the roof; heart of British oak it was; 
and against it I brought up, with a perfectly erect, and perhaps 
dignified, presentment. 

In this position, I caught the speaker’s eye, and removing 
my hat, which I placed upon the beam, made my bow to him, 
and sought permission to address the House. The debate being 
closed, and the division bell ringing, I could hardly expect to 
be allowed to speak. But the case was exceptional ; and more 
than that, everybody longed to hear what I had got to say. 
The right honorable the speaker raised his wig, to be certain 
that his head was right under it; and with no further symptom 
of surprise — for he had seen a great many stranger sights than 
this — said slowly : — 

“TI find no precedent for a speech from the roof, by any 
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honorable member. But I am willing to be guided by the sense 
of the House, in a case so unprecedented.” 

Then the silence, which was now becoming painful to me, 
by reason of my loneliness up there, was broken with loud cries 
of “Speak up, Larkmount!” from members who did not know 
my name; “Speak up, Tommy!” from the gentlemen who 
did; and “Speak down, Tommy!” from my private friends, 
who were beginning to understand all about it. 

‘The Honorable Member for Larkmount has possession of 
the House,” said Mr. Speaker. 

“Sir,” I replied, in a very clear voice, at the same time un- 
buttoning my coat, which was made like the one I had fiown 
with at Happystowe, “I will not presume upon your indul- 
gence, nor trespass on the kindness of the House below me, 
except with a very brief quotation, well known to all British 
members, whom I would ask to join me in reciting it.” 

I had now drawn forth a little Union Jack made for me by 
my darling; and flinging it open from its hollow silver staff, 
waved it, in the strong light, around my head, keeping time 
with the noble lines I sang, in a voice that made the heart of 
oak resound, and the hearts and lungs of men rebound : — 


“ The flaunting flag of liberty, 
Of Gallia’s sons the boast, 
Oh, never may a Briton see 
Upon the British coast! 


“The only flag that freedom rears, 
Her emblem on the seas, 
Is the flag that braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze. 


“ But fast would flow the nation’s tears, 
If traitor hands should seize 
The flag that braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze. 


‘And shall we yield to dastard fears 
Our empire of the seas — 
The flag that braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze ?” 


Every face was turned towards me and every throat joined 
in with mine and every arm was waved (even of the Irish 
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members), to keep time with my waving of the glorious flag. 
And perhaps there has never been a vaster roar, even in the 
British House of Commons, than when I came down, with my 
flag flying bravely, bowed deeply to the speaker, for his good 
grace, and took Sir Roland’s arm, to go with him to the lobby ; 
for my head was giddy with excitement and timidity. 

“Keep up your pluck, Tommy,” whispered Sir Roland ; 
“vou have done it this time, I believe, my boy. By Jove, how 
splendidly you sang! You have saved the country, and won 
Laura.” 


THE ENGLISH LION. 


People who care for nothing are capable of saying almost 
anything; but even of these there are not many who would 
call the British House of Commons a sentimental body. But 
any body, being at all a body, must now and then feel its flesh 
rebel at the ghostly proceedings of its cockloft tenant. Pure 
reason (like the doctrine of free trade) is a very fine existence, 
if it would only work. But, alas, like the other, it finds prac- 
tical issue mainly in keeping people out of work. 

The deep love of our birth, which arises with our life, rose 
anew in the heart of every Englishman, and forced him to scorn 
petty faction, and vote as his father and mother would have 
made him. The infamous and traitorous plot (which would 
have ended, in the ancient days, at Tower Hill) ended in a 
very hot majority of more than fifty, against the government. 
As a last faint hope they appealed to the country, which had 
long borne patiently its sickness of them. 

Pending my second return from Larkmount (which took to 
itself all the glory of my deed, and pelted every Radical who 
dared to show his nose near the bottom of the hill it stood 
upon), I ventured to pay a little visit to the Towers; though 
perhaps I should have waited till the issue was secure. But 
I make bold to say, from my own experience, that no one who 
has been through all the ins and outs of love, as I have been 
obliged to do, can stop without hurrying to the end of them, 
whether good or bad. And, in the sad humility which true 
love feels, I was even scared by fancies that my darling might 
dislike the unusual course I had adopted for her sake. It was 
pretty sure to cause some curiosity about her, and perhaps even 
nasty scientific questions, such as seem to have no reverence for 
the sanctity of home. Few names were more conspicuous than 
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mine, just now, as perhaps was only natural; and I could not 
resent it. Ina very short time that would be wiped out; for 
fame is no better than a schoolboy’s slate; and the surest way 
to expunge it is to try to write it deeper. My little notoriety 
soon became a nuisance to me; all I cared for was that those 
I loved should love me for my own sake; and any public 
reputation seems to interfere with that. 

Therefore, I have never felt more humble in my life than 
when I sat by Laura’s side, one lovely April day, beneath the 
famous oak tree, which her mother was fond of sketching. 
The only leaves upon the tree were a few that had stood the 
winter ; and the young buds were not ready yet to push their 
faded history by. 

I had always been handy with my knife, from the time I cut 
bread and bacon with it; and now I carved upon the bench 
“'T. U.,” while she looked on, and encouraged me. 

Then I said, “ Let me put something much better now. 
Over it I shall cut ‘L. T. T.’ And when you come here, after 
I am gone, you will be compelled to think of me.” 

“ How strange you are, Tommy !” she said, as I sharpened 
my knife on my boot, for my feet are as fine as a lady’s. “ Any 
one who did not know you well would think that your fame 
had been too much for you. You are not half so simple as you 
used to be. I suppose you expect to be prime minister, when 
the Conservatives come in.” 

I took no notice of this, because I wanted her to go on with 
it.. So I carved a very excellent “L. T.,” while she kept on 
looking at the cows and sheep. 

“Dear me!” she cried, pulling out her watch from a place 
which was a very great favorite with my arm; “I had no idea 
it was so late. I must leave you to finish your sculpture, I am 
afraid. Good-by, Tommy, for a long time now.” 

‘‘ What must be, must,” I replied with great firmness. And 
then up I jumped, with my knife in my hand, because she was 
making off so fast. ‘ Don’t be in such a dreadful hurry, Laura. 
Why, you are crying, dear !” 

‘Am I, indeed ? And even if I were, it need not disturb 
the condition of your mind. All you care about now is politics, 
like Roly. How I do despise all politics ! ” 

‘‘And so do I; except for one little thing,” I answered ; 
‘‘and you know well what that little thing is.” 

“Yes, a very little thing indeed,” she replied, taking good 
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care not to look at me; “the smallest thing in all the world, 
no doubt.” 

“Do try to have some particle of reason,” I exclaimed. 

‘“‘T am all pure reason itself,” she replied. 

‘You are all pure beauty and warm heart,” I answered ; 
‘and what is the good of saying that you don’t care about 
me?” 

“Did I say that? Idon’t believe I ever did. I was only 
trying to think it, when you behaved so badly. But if I said 
that, it was a great story, Tommy.” 

“You know what the penalty for a story is,” I answered. 
And her eyes shone with sunny tears while she paid it. 

“Darling sweet,” I said, for I never touched her without 
being carried quite beyond myself; “all I was waiting for was 
to know what last letter I might put here. I want to put a 
‘U’; Iso long to put a‘U’; the one you in the world that 
just suits me to a T, ‘Laura Towers Upmore.’ I won’t do it, 
without your full permission.” 

“ Well, dear,” she replied, after some consideration, “ Roly 
has given his full consent now ; and my dear mother loves you 
like her own son. And I — well, never mind about me; I am 
nobody. Only I feel that your time should not be wasted, with 
all the great things that you will have to do, after saving the 
country, to begin with. So perhaps it would be wiser, dear, 
to put me down with ‘U.’” 

Now what do you suppose that I did next? Embraced her, 
kissed her, shed tears with her? As young people do, when 
they agree to get married, to practice for the time to come. 
Nay, such things are not to be talked about; or why were 
trees made, and benches, and moss (the very essence and sym- 
bol of silence, all the year), and houses far off, to show what 
is to come, yet not blink a window beyond their own doors? 

The real thing that I did—which will stir every female 
heart tenfold more than chastest salutations —— was done with 
a thumb and finger pushed, on each side simultaneously, to the 
bottom of my double-breasted waistcoat pockets. 

*‘ Look at these, Laura, while I put our names into a true 
lover’s knot,” I said, just as if it was a pair of blue kidney 
beans I was showing. ‘They are come to be eclipsed, my 
darling, by the brilliance of your eyes.” 

“ Why, they are amethysts! But I never saw such ame- 
thysts. They seem to have such a lot of light inside them ! ” 
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“So they have, Laura. But what a cold light, darling, 
compared with what comes from your heart into mine!” 


There is nothing that cannot be denied ; except that the 
present condition of things is a great deal better than the past. 
The humbug of “free trade” is dead at last. The blessing 
of “ paternal government” (delivered over the wrong dish of 
broth) is gone back, like a curse, to roost at home. An Eng- 
lishman now may eat his breakfast, without gulping down more 
lies than tea ; and may smile at his children, without a smoth- 
ered sigh, at prolonging a race of dastards. In a word, we 
have once more a government that knows its own mind, and 
has a mind to know. Whether it be Radical or Tory matters 
little to the average Englishman, so long as it acts with courage, 
candor, common sense, and consistency. But if its policy be 
anarchy, quibbling, robbery, cowardice, and treason— then we 
cast it out (like a leper and a leopard, mingling sores and spots 
and crawl) and, to save our home, recall that true supporter 
of our shield and sword, noble once, and not yet ignoble, the 
sturdy old lion of England. 


——ea3@jo0-—— 
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-(Jonn Brown: A Scotch physician and author; born in Lanarkshire, Sep- 
tember, 1810; died May 11, 1882. He was one of the chief doctors of Edinburgh, 
taking his M.D. at that university in 1888; and the author of ‘‘ Horse Sub- 
secive’’ (Leisure Hours): (1858, 1861, 1882), a volume of essays and sketches, 
containing the ever-popular ‘‘ Rab and his Friends,’’ ‘‘ Pet Marjorie,’ etc. ] 


I wAs bitten severely by a little dog when with my mother 
at Moffat Wells, being then three years of age, and I have 
remained “ bitten” ever since in the matter of dogs. I remem- 
ber that little dog, and can at this moment not only recall my 
pain and terror —I have no doubt I was to blame — but also 
her face; and were I allowed to search among the shades in the 
cynic Elysian fields, I could pick her out still. All my life I 
have been familiar with these faithful creatures, making friends 
of them, and speaking to them; and the only time I ever ad- 
dressed the public, about a year after being bitten, was at the 
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farm of Kirklaw Hill, near Biggar, when the text, given out 
from an empty cart in which the plowmen had placed me, was 
“Jacob’s dog,” and my entire sermon was as follows: “Some 
say that Jacob had a black dog (the o very long), and some say 
that Jacob had a white dog, but J (imagine the presumption of 
four years!) say Jacob had a brown dog, and a brown dog it 
shall be.” 

I had many intimacies from this time onwards — Bawtie, of 
the inn ; Keeper, the carrier’s bull-terrier ; Tiger, a huge tawny 
mastiff from Edinburgh, which I think must have been an uncle 
of Rab’s; all the sheep dogs at Callands— Spring, Mavis, Yar- 
row, Swallow, Cheviot, etc. ; but it was not till I was at college, 
and my brother at the High School, that we possessed a dog. 


ToBY 


Was the most utterly shabby, vulgar, mean-looking cur I ever 
beheld : in one word, a tyke. He had not one good feature 
except his teeth and eyes, and his bark, if that can be called a 
feature. He was not ugly enough to be interesting ; his color 
black and white, his shape leggy and clumsy ; altogether what 
Sydney Smith would have called an extraordinarily ordinary 
dog; and, as I have said, not even greatly ugly, or, as the 
Aberdonians have it, bonnie, wr’ ill-fauredness. My brother 
William found him the center of attraction to a multitude of 
small blackguards who were drowning him slowly in Lochend 
Loch, doing their best to lengthen out the process, and secure 
the greatest amount of fun with the nearest approach to death. 
Even then Toby showed his great intellect by pretending to 
be dead, and thus gaining time and an inspiration. William 
bought him for twopence, and as he had it not, the boys accom- 
panied him to Pilrig Street, when I happened to meet him, and 
giving the twopence to the biggest boy, had the satisfaction of 
seeing a general engagement of much severity, during which 
the twopence disappeared ; one penny going off with a very 
small and swift boy, and the other vanishing hopelessly into 
the grating of a drain. 

Toby was for weeks in the house unbeknown to any one but 
ourselves two and the cook, and from my grandmother’s love of 
tidiness and hatred of dogs and of dirt I believe she would have 
expelled “him whom we saved from drowning,” had not he, in 
his straightforward way, walked into my father’s bedroom one 
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night when he was bathing his feet, and introduced himself with 
a wag of his tail, intimating a general willingness to be happy. 
My father laughed most heartily, and at last Toby, having got 
his way to his bare feet, and having begun to lick his soles and 
between his toes with his small rough tongue, my father gave 
such an unwonted shout of laughter, that we — grandmother, 
sisters, and all of us— went in. Grandmother might argue 
with all her energy and skill, but as surely as the pressure of 
Tom Jones’ infantile fist upon Mr. Allworthy’s forefinger undid 
all the arguments of his sister, so did Toby’s tongue and fun 
prove too many for grandmother’s eloquence. I somehow think 
Toby must have been up to all this, for I think he had a peculiar 
love for my father ever after, and regarded grandmother from 
that hour with a careful and cool eye. 

Toby, when full grown, was a strong, coarse dog, coarse in 
shape, in countenance, in hair, and in manner. I used to think 
that, according to the Pythagorean doctrine, he must have 
been, or been going to be, a Gilmerton carter. He was of the 
bull-terrier variety, coarsened through much mongrelism and a 
dubious and varied ancestry. His teeth were good, and he 
had a large skull, and a rich bark as of a dog three times his 
size, and a tail which I never saw equaled — indeed it was a 
tail per se; it was of immense girth and not short, equal 
throughout like a policeman’s baton; the machinery for work- 
ing it was of great power, and acted in a way, as far as I have 
been able to discover, quite original. We called it his ruler. 

When he wished to get into the house, he first whined 
gently, then growled, then gave a sharp bark, and then came 
a resounding, mighty stroke which shook the house ; this, after 
much study and watching, we found was done by his bringing 
the entire length of his solid tail flat upon the door, with a 
sudden and vigorous stroke; it was quite a tour de force ora 
coup de queue, and he was perfect in it at once, his first bang 
authoritative, having been as masterly and telling as his last. 

With all this inbred vulgar air, he was a dog of great moral 
excellence — affectionate, faithful, honest up to his light, with 
an odd humor as peculiar and as strong as his tail.. My father, 
in his reserved way, was very fond of him, and there must have 
been very funny scenes with them, for we heard bursts of 
laughter issuing from his study when they two were by them- 
selves; there was something in him that took that grave, beau- 
tiful, melancholy face. One can fancy him in the midst of his 
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books, and sacred work and thoughts, pausing and looking at 
the secular Toby, who was looking out for a smile to begin his 
rough fun, and about to end by coursing and gurrin’ round the 
room, upsetting my father’s books, laid out on the floor for con- 
sultation, and himself nearly at times, as he stood watching 
him —and off his guard and shaking with laughter. Toby 
had always a great desire to accompany my father up to town ; 
this my father’s good taste and sense of dignity, besides his 
fear of losing his friend (a vain fear !), forbade, and as the de- 
cision of character of each was great and nearly equal, it was 
often a drawn game. Toby ultimately, by making it his entire 
object, triumphed. He usually was nowhere to be seen on my 
father leaving; he however saw him, and lay in wait at the 
head of the street, and up Leith Walk he kept him in view 
from the opposite side like a detective, and then, when he knew 
it was hopeless to hound him home, he crossed unblushingly 
over, and joined company, excessively rejoiced of course. 

One Sunday he had gone with him to church, and left him 
at the vestry door. The second psalm was given out, and my 
father was sitting back in the pulpit, when the door at its back, 
up which he came from the vestry, was seen to move, and gently 
open, then, after a long pause, a black shining snout pushed its 
way steadily into the congregation, and was followed by Toby’s 
entire body. He looked somewhat abashed, but snuffing his 
friend, he advanced as if on thin ice, and not seeing him, put 
his fore legs on the pulpit, and behold there he was, his own 
familiar chum. I watched all this, and anything more beauti- 
ful than his look of happiness, of comfort, of entire ease, when 
he beheld his friend, — the smoothing down of the anxious ears, 
the swing of gladness of that mighty tail, — I don’t expect soon 
to see. My father quietly opened the door, and Toby was at 
his feet and invisible to all but himself; had he sent old George 
Peaston, the “minister’s man,” to put him out, Toby would 
probably have shown his teeth, and astonished George. He 
slunk home as soon as he could, and never repeated that ex- 
ploit. 

I never saw in any other dog the sudden transition from 
discretion, not to say abject cowardice, to blazing and perma- 
nent valor. From his earliest years he showed a general mean- 
ness of blood, inherited from many generations of starved, 
bekicked, and downtrodden fore fathers and mothers, resulting 
in a condition of intense abjectness in all matters of personal 
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fear; anybody, even a beggar, by a gowl and a threat of eye, 
could send him off howling by anticipation, with that mighty 
tail between his legs. But it was not always so to be, and I 
had the privilege of seeing courage, reasonable, absolute, and 
for life, spring up in Toby at once, as did Athene from the 
skull of Jove. It happened thus : — 

Toby was in the way of hiding his culinary bones in the 
small gardens before his own and the neighboring doors. Mr. 
Scrymgeour, two doors off, a bulky, choleric, red-haired, red- 
faced man—torvo vultu— was, by the law of contrast, a great 
cultivator of flowers, and he had often scowled Toby into all 
but non-existence by a stamp of his foot and a glare of his eye. 
One day his gate being open, in walks Toby with a huge bone, 
and making a hole where Scrymgeour had two minutes before 
been planting some precious slip, the name of which on paper 
and on a stick Toby made very light of, substituted his bone, and 
was engaged covering it, or thinking he was covering it up 
with his shoveling nose (a very odd relic of paradise in the 
dog), when S. spied him through the inner glass door, and was 
out upon him like the Assyrian, with a terrible gowl. I watched 
them. Instantly Toby made straight at him with a roar too, 
and an eye more torve than Scrymgeour’s, who, retreating with- 
out reserve, fell prostrate, there is reason to believe, in his own 
lobby. Toby contented himself with proclaiming his victory 
at the door, and returning finished his bone planting at his 
leisure, —the enemy, who had scuttled behind the glass door, 
glaring at him. 

From this moment Toby was an altered dog. Pluck at first 
sight was lord of all; from that time dated his first tremendous 
deliverance of tail against the door which we called “come 
listen to my tail.” That very evening he paid a visit to Leo, 
next door’s dog, a big, tyrannical bully and coward, which its 
master thought a Newfoundland, but whose pedigree we knew 
better; this brute continued the same system of chronic exter- 
mination which was interrupted at Lochend,—having Toby 
down among his feet, and threatening him with instant death 
two or three times a day. To him Toby paid a visit that very 
evening, down into his den, and walked about, as much as to 
say “Come on, Macduff!” but Macduff did not come on, and 
henceforward there was an armed neutrality, and they merely 
stiffened up and made their backs rigid, pretended each not 
to see the other, walking solemnly round, as is the manner of 
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dogs. Toby worked his new-found faculty thoroughly, but 
with discretion. He killed cats, astonished beggars, kept his 
own in his own garden against all comers, and came off victo- 
riogs in several well-fought battles; but he was not quarrel- 
some or foolhardy. It was very odd how his carriage changed, 
holding his head up, and how much pleasanter he was at home. 
To my father, next to William, who was his Humane Society 
man, he remained stanch. And what of his end? for the | 
misery of dogs is that they die so soon, or as Sir Walter says, it 
is well they do; for if they lived as long as a Christian, and we 
liked them in proportion, and they then died, he said that was 
a thing he could not stand. 

His exit was miserable, and had a strange poetic or tragic 
relation to his entrance. My father was out of town; I was 
away in England. Whether it was that the absence of my 
father had relaxed his power of moral restraint, or whether 
through neglect of the servant he had been desperately hungry, 
or most likely both being true, Toby was discovered with the 
remains of a cold leg of mutton, on which he had made an 
ample meal; this he was in vain endeavoring to plant as of 
old, in the hope of its remaining undiscovered till to-morrow’s 
hunger returned, the whole shank bone sticking up unmis- 
takably. This was seen by our excellent and Rhadamanthine 
grandmother, who pronounced sentence on the instant; and 
next day, as William was leaving for the High School, did he 
in the sour morning, through an easterly haur, behold him 
‘““whom he saved from drowning,” and whom, with better 
results than in the case of Launce and Crab, he had taught, 
as if one should say, “thus would I teach a dog,” dangling by 
his own chain from his own lamp-post, one of his hind feet 
just touching the pavement, and his body preternaturally 
elongated. 

William found him dead and warm, and falling in with 
the milk boy at the head of the street, questioned him, and 
discovered that he was the executioner, and had got twopence, 
he — Toby’s every-morning crony, who met him and accom- 
panied him up the street, and licked the outside of his can— 
had, with an eye to speed and convenience, and a want of 
taste, not to say principle and affection, horrible still to think 
of, suspended Toby’s animation beyond all hope. William 
instantly fell upon him, upsetting his milk and cream, and 
gave him a thorough licking, to his own intense relief; and, 
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being late, he got from Pyper, who was a martinet, the cus- 
tomary palmies, which he bore with something approaching 
to pleasure. So died Toby; my father said little, but he 
missed and mourned his friend. 

There is reason to believe that by one of those curious 
intertwistings of existence, the milk boy was that one of the 
drowning party who got the penny of the twopence. 


W YLIE. 


Our next friend was an exquisite shenherd’s dog; fleet, 
thin-flanked, dainty, and handsome as a small greyhound, with 
all the grace of silky waving black and tan hair. We got 
him thus. Being then young and keen botanists, and full of 
the knowledge and love of Tweedside, having been on every 
hilltop from Muckle Mendic to Hundleshope and the Lee Pen, 
and having fished every water from Tarth to the Leithen, we 
discovered early in spring that young Stewart, author of an 
excellent book on natural history, a young man of great prom- 
ise and early death, had found the Buzbaumia aphylia, a beau- 
tiful and odd-looking moss, west of Newbie heights, in the 
very month we were that moment in. We resolved to start 
next day. We walked to Peebles, and then up Haystoun 
Glen to the cottage of Adam Cairns, the aged shepherd of the 
Newbie hirsel, of whom we knew, and who knew of us from 
his daughter, Nancy Cairns, a servant with Uncle Aitken of 
Callands. We found our way up the burn with difficulty, as 
the evening was getting dark, and on getting near the cot- 
tage heard them at worship. We got in, and made ourselves 
known, and got a famous tea, and such cream and oatcake ! 
— old Adam looking on us as “clean dementit” to come out 
for “a bit moss,” which, however, he knew, and with some 
pride said he would take us in the morning to the place. As 
we were going into a box bed for the night, two young men 
came in, and said they were “gaun to burn the water.” Off 
we set. It was a clear, dark, starlight, frosty night. They 
had their leisters and tar torches, and it was something worth 
seeing —the wild flame, the young fellows striking the fish 
coming to the light — how splendid they looked with the light 
on their scales, coming out of the darkness -—the stumblings 
and quenchings suddenly of the lights, as the torchbearer fell 
into a deep pool. We got home past midnight, and slept as 
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we seldom sleep now. In the morning Adam, who had been 
long up, and had been up the “ Hope” with his dog, when he 
saw we had wakened, told us there was four inches of snow, 
and we soon saw it was too true. So we had to go home with- 
out our cryptogamic prize. 

It turned out that Adam, who was an old man and frail, 
and had made some money, was going at Whitsunday to leave, 
and live with his son in Glasgow. We had been admiring the 
beauty and gentleness and perfect shape of Wylie, the finest 
collie I ever saw, and said, “ What are you going to do with 
Wylie?” ‘’Deed,” says he, “I hardly ken. I canna think 
0’ sellin’ her, though she’s worth four pound, and she’ll no like 
the toun.” I said, “ Would you let me have her?” and Adam, 
looking at her fondly—she came up instantly to him, and 
made of him—-said, “ Ay, I wull, if yell be gude to her;” 
and it was settled that when Adam left for Glasgow she should 
be sent into Albany Street by the carrier. 

She came, and was at once taken to all our hearts, — even 
grandmother liked her; and though she was often pensive, as 
if thinking of her master and her work on the hills, she made 
herself at home, and behaved in all respects like a lady. 
When out with me, if she saw sheep in the streets or road, she 
got quite excited, and helped the work, and was curiously use- 
ful, the being so making her wonderfully happy. And so her 
little life went on, never doing wrong, always blithe and kind 
and beautiful. But some months after she came, there was a 
mystery about her : every Tuesday evening she disappeared ; 
we tried to watch her, but in vain; she was always off by nine 
P.M., and was away all night, coming back next day wearied 
and all over mud, as if she had traveled far. She slept all 
next day. This went on for some months and we could make 
nothing of it. Poor dear creature, she looked at us wistfully 
when she came in, as if she would have told us if she could, and 
was especially fond, though tired. 

Well, one day I was walking across the Grassmarket, with 
Wylie at my heels, when two shepherds started, and looking 
at her, one said, “‘That’s her; that’s the wonderfu’ wee bitch 
that naebody kens.” I asked him what he meant, and he told 
me that for months past she had made her appearance by the 
first daylight at the “ buchts” or sheep pens in the cattle mar- 
ket, and worked incessantly, and to excellent purpose, in 
helping the shepherds to get their sheep and lambs in. The 
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man said with a sort of transport, “She’s a perfect meeracle ; 
flees about like a speerit, and never gangs wrang; wears but 
never grups, and beats a’ oor dowgs. She’s a perfect meeracle, 
and as soople as a maukin.” Then he related how they all 
knew her, and said, ‘“ There’s that wee fell yin; we’ll get them 
in noo.” They tried to coax her to stop and be caught, but 
no, she was gentle, but off ; and for many a day that “wee fell 
yin” was spoken of by these rough fellows. She continued 
this amateur work till she died, which she did in peace. 

It is very touching the regard the south-country shepherds 
have to their dogs. Professor Syme one day, many years ago, 
when living in Forres Street, was looking out of his window, 
and he saw a young shepherd striding down North Charlotte 
Street, as if making for his house; it was midsummer. ‘The 
man had his dog with him, and Mr. Syme noticed that he 
followed the dog, and not it him, though he contrived to steer 
for the house. He came, and was ushered into his room; he 
wished advice about some ailment, and Mr. Syme saw that 
he had a bit of twine round the dog’s neck, which he let drop 
out of his hand when he entered the room. He asked him 
the meaning of this, and he explained that the magistrates had 
issued a mad-dog proclamation, commanding all dogs to be 
muzzled or led on pain of death. “And why do you go about 
as I saw you did before you came in tome?” “Qh,” said he, 
looking awkward, “I dinna want Birkie to ken he was tied.” 
Where will you find truer courtesy and finer feeling? He 
didn’t want to hurt Birkie’s feelings. 

Mr. Carruthers of Inverness told me a new story of these 
wise sheep dogs. A butcher from Inverness had purchased 
some sheep at Dingwall, and giving them in charge to his dog, 
left the road. The dog drove them on, till coming to a toll, 
the toll wife stood before the drove, demanding her dues. The 
dog looked at her, and, jumping on her back, crossed his fore 
legs over her arms. The sheep passed through, and the dog 
took his place behind them, and went on his way. 


RAB. 


Of Rab I have little to say, indeed have little right to 
speak of him as one of “our dogs”; but nobody will be sorry 
to hear anything of that noble fellow. Ajlie, the day or two 
after the operation, when she was well and cheery, spoke about 
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him, and said she would tell me fine stories when I came out, 
as I promised to do, to see her at Howgate. I asked her how 
James came to get him. She told me that one day she saw 
James coming down from Leadburn with the cart; he had 
been away west, getting eggs and butter, cheese and hens, for 
Edinburgh. She saw he was in some trouble, and on look- 
ing, there was what she thought a young calf being dragged, 
or, as she called it ‘“ haurled,” at the back of the cart. James 
was in front, and when he came up, very warm and very angry, 
she saw that there was a huge young dog tied to the cart, 
struggling and pulling back with all his might, and as she said 
‘lookin’ fearsom.”” James, who was out of breath and temper, 
being past his time, explained to Ailie, that this “muckle brute 
o’ a whalp” had been worrying sheep, and terrifying every- 
body up at Sir George Montgomery’s at Macbie Hill, and that 
Sir George had ordered him to be hanged, which, however, 
was sooner said than done, as the “thief” showed his intentions 
of dying hard. James came up just as Sir George had sent 
for his gun, and as the dog had more than once shown a liking 
for him, he said he “ wad gie him a chance”; and so he tied 
him to his cart. Young Rab, fearing some mischief, had been 
entering a series of protests all the way, and nearly strangling 
himself to spite James and Jess, besides giving Jess more than 
usual to do. “I wish I had let Sir George pit that charge 
into him, the thrawn brute,” said James. But Ailie had seen 
that in his fore leg there was a splinter of wood, which he had 
likely got when objecting to be hanged, and that he was mis- 
erably lame. So she got James to leave him with her, and go 
straight into Edinburgh. She gave him water, and by her 
woman’s wit got his lame paw under a door, so that he couldn’t 
suddenly get at her, then with a quick firm hand she plucked 
out the splinter, and put in an ample meal. She went in some 
time after, taking no notice of him, and he came limping up, 
and laid his great jaws in her lap; from that moment they 
were “chief,” as she said, James finding him mansuete and 
civil when he returned. 

She said it was Rab’s habit to make his appearance exactly 
half an hour before his master, trotting in full of importance, 
as if to say, “He's all right, he’ll be here.” One morning 
James came without him. He had left Edinburgh very early, 
and in coming near Auchindinny, at a lonely part of the road, 
aman sprang out on him, and demanded his money. James, 
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who was a cool hand, said, “ Weel a weel, let me get it,” and 
stepping back, he said to Rab, “Speak till him, my man.” In 
an instant Rab was standing over him, threatening strangula- 
tion if he stirred. James pushed on, leaving Rab in charge; 
he looked back, and saw that every attempt to rise was sum- 
marily put down. As he was telling Ailie the story, up came 
Rab with that great swing of his. It turned out that the 
robber was a Howgate lad, the worthless son of a neighbor, 
and Rab, knowing him, had let him cheaply off; the only 
thing, which was seen by a man from a field, was, that before 
letting him rise, he quenched (pro tempore) the fire of the 
eyes of the ruffian, by a familiar Gulliverian application of 
Hydraulics, which I need not further particularize. James, 
who did not know the way to tell an untruth, or embellish 
anything, told me this as what he called “a fact positeevely.” 


W ASP 


Was a dark brindled bull-terrier, as pure in blood as Cruiser or 
Wild Dayrell. She was brought by my brother from Otley, in 
the West Riding. She was very handsome, fierce, and gentle, 
with a small, compact, finely shaped head, and a pair of won- 
derful eyes, — as full of fire and of softness as Grisi’s; indeed 
she had to my eye a curious look of that wonderful genius, — at 
once wild and fond. It was a fine sight to see her on the 
prowl across Bowden Moor, now cantering with her nose 
down, now gathered up on the top of a dike, and with erect 
ears, looking across the wild like a mosstrooper out on busi- 
ness, keen and fell. She could do everything it became a dog 
to do, from killing an otter or a polecat, to watching and play- 
ing with a baby, and was as docile to her master as she was 
surly to all else. She was not quarrelsome, but “being in,” 
she would have pleased Polonius as much, as in being “ ware of 
entrance.” She was never beaten, and she killed on the spot 
several of the country bullies who came out upon her when 
following her master in his rounds. She generally sent them 
off howling with one snap, but if this was not enough, she 
made an end of it. 

But it was as a mother that she shone; and to see the 
gypsy, Hagar-like creature nursing her occasional Ishmael — 
playing with him, and fondling him all over, teaching his teeth 
to war, and with her eye and the curl of her lip daring any one 
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but her master to touch him, was like seeing Grisi watching 
her darling “ Gennaro,” who so little knew why and how much 
she loved him. 

Once when she had three pups, one of them died. For two 
days and nights she gave herself up to trying to bring it to life 
—licking it and turning it over and over, growling over it, and 
all but worrying it to awake it. She paid no attention to the 
living two, gave them no milk, flung them away with her teeth, 
and would have killed them, had they been allowed to remain 
with her. She was as one possessed, and neither ate, nor drank, 
nor slept, was heavy and miserable with her milk, and in such 
a state of excitement that no one could remove the dead pup. 

Early on the third day she was seen to take the pup in her 
mouth, and start across the fields towards the Tweed, striding 
like a race horse —she plunged in, holding up her burden, and 
at the middle of the stream dropped it and swam swiftly 
ashore; then she stood and watched the little dark lump float- 
ing away, bobbing up and down with the current, and losing it 
at last far down, she made her way home, sought out the living 
two, devoured them with her love, carried them one by one to 
her lair, and gave herself up wholly to nurse them; you can 
fancy her mental and bodily happiness and relief when they 
were pulling away —and theirs. 

On one occasion my brother had lent her to a woman who 
lived in a lonely house, and whose husband was away for a 
time. She was a capital watch. One day an Italian with his 
organ came — first begging, then demanding money — showing 
that he knew she was alone and that he meant to help himself, 
if she didn’t. She threatened to “lowse the dowg”; but as 
this was Greek to him, he pushed on. She had just time to set 
Wasp at him. It was very short work. She had him by the 
throat, pulled him and his organ down with a heavy crash, 
the organ giving a ludicrous sort of cry of musical pain. Wasp 
thinking this was from some creature within, possibly a whittret, 
left the ruffian, and set to work tooth and nail on the box. Its 
master slunk off, and with mingled fury and thankfulness 
watched her disemboweling his only means of an honest living. 
The woman good-naturedly took her off, and signed to the mis- 
creant to make himself and his remains scarce. This he did 
with a scowl; and was found in the evening in the village, 
telling a series of lies to the watchmaker, and bribing him with 
a shilling to mend his pipes — “ his kist o’ whussels.” 
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JOCK 


Was insane from his birth; at first an amabilis insania, but 
ending in mischief and sudden death. He was an English ter- 
rier, fawn-colored ; his mother’s name VAMP (Vampire), and 
his father’s DEMoN. He was more properly daft than mad, 
his courage, muscularity, and prodigious animal spirits making 
him insufferable, and never allowing one sane feature of himself 
any chance. No sooner was the street door open, than he was 
throttling the first dog passing, bringing upon himself and me 
endless grief. Cats he tossed up into the air, and crushed their 
spines as they fell. Old ladies he upset by jumping over their 
heads; old gentlemen by running between their legs. At 
home, he would think nothing of leaping through the tea things, 
upsetting the urn, cream, etc., and at dinner the same sort of 
thing. I believe if I could have found time to thrash him 
sufficiently, and let him be a year older, we might have kept 
him ; but having upset an Earl when the streets were muddy, 
I had to part with him. He was sent to a clergyman in the 
island of Westray, one of the Orkneys; and though he had a 
wretched voyage, and was as sick as any dog, he signalized the 
first moment of his arrival at the manse, by strangling an ancient 
monkey, or “ puggy,” the pet of the minister, — who was a bach- 
elor, — and the wonder of the island. Jock henceforward took 
to evil courses, extracting the kidneys of the best young rams, 
driving whole hirsels down steep places into the sea, till at last 
allthe guns of Westray were pointed at him, as he stood at bay 
under a huge rock on the shore, and blew him into space. I 
always regret his end, and blame myself for sparing the rod. Of 


DUCHIE 


I have already spoken ; her oddities were endless. We had 
and still have a dear friend, — “‘ Cousin Susan ” she is called by 
many who are not her cousins —a perfect lady, and, though 
hopelessly deaf, as gentle and contented as was ever Griselda 
with the full use of her ears; quite as great a pet, in a word, 
of us all as Duchie was of ours. One day we found her mourn- 
ing the death of a cat, a great playfellow of the Sputchard’s, 
and her small Grace was with us when we were condoling 
with her and we saw that she looked very wistfully at Duchie. 
I wrote on the slate, ‘* Would you like her?” and she through 
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her tears said, * You know that would never do.” But it did 
do. We left Duchie that very night, and though she paid us 
frequent visits, she was Cousin Susan’s for life. I fear indul- 
gence dulled her moral sense. She was an immense happiness 
to her mistress, whose silent and lonely days she made glad 
with her oddity and mirth. And yet the small creature, old, 
toothless, and blind, domineered over her gentle friend — 
threatening her sometimes if she presumed to remove the small 
Fury from the inside of her own bed, into which it pleased her 
tocreep. Indeed, I believe it is too true, though it was inferred 
only, that her mistress and friend spent a great part of a winter 
night in trying to coax her dear little ruffian out of the center 
of the bed. One day the cook asked what she would have for 
dinner: “I would like a mutton chop, but then, you know, 
Duchie likes minced veal better!” The faithful and happy 
little creature died at a great age, of natural decay. 


But time would fail me, and I fear patience would fail you, 
my reader, were I to tell you of CRAB, of JoHN Pym, of Puck, 
and of the rest. Cras, the Mugger’s dog, grave, with deep-set, 
melancholy eyes, as of a nobleman (say the Master of Ravens- 
wood) in disguise, large-visaged, shaggy, indomitable, come of 
the pure Piper Allan’s breed. This Piper Allan, you must 
know, lived some two hundred years ago in Cocquet Water, 
piping like Homer, from place to place, and famous not less for 
his dog than for his music, his news, and his songs. The Earl 
of Northumberland, of his day, offered the piper a small farm 
for his dog, but after deliberating for a day Allan said, “Na, 
na, ma Lord, keep yir ferum; what wud a piper do wi’ a 
ferum?” From this dog descended Davidson of Hyndlee’s 
breed, the original Dandie-Dinmont, and Crab could count his 
kin up to him. He had a great look of the Right Honorable 
Edward Ellice, and had much of his energy and wecht; had 
there been a dog House of Commons, Crab would have spoken 
as seldom, and been as great a power in the house, as the for- 
midable and faithful time-out-of-mind member for Coventry. 

JOHN Pym was asmaller dog than Crab, of more fashionable 
blood, being a son of Mr. Somner’s famous SHEM, whose father 
and brother are said to have been found dead in a drain into 
which the hounds had run a fox. It had three entrances: the 
father was put in at one hole, the son at another, and speedily 
the fox bolted out at the third, but no appearance of the little 
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terriers, and on digging, they were found dead, locked in each 
others’ jaws; they had met, and it being dark, and there being 
no time for explanations, they had throttled each other. John 
was made of the same sort of stuff, and was as combative and 
victorious as his great namesake, and not unlike him in some of 
his not so creditable qualities. He must, I think, have been 
related to a certain dog to whom “ life was full o’ sairiousness,” 
but in John’s case the same cause produced an opposite effect. 
John was gay and light-hearted, even when there was not “ enuff 
of fechtin,” which, however, seldom happened, there being a 
market every week in Melrose; and John appearing most punc- 
tually at the cross to challenge all comers, and being short 
legged, he inveigled every dog into an engagement by first 
attacking him, and then falling down on his back, in which 
posture he latterly fought and won all his battles. 

What can I say of Puck — the thoroughbred — the simple- 
hearted —the purloiner of eggs warm from the hen—the 
flutterer of all manner of Volscians — the bandy-legged, dear, 
old, dilapidated buffer? I got him from my brother, and only 
parted with him because William’s stock was gone. He had 
to the end of life a simplicity which was quite touching. One 
summer day — a dog day — when all dogs found straying were 
hauled away to the police office, and killed off in twenties with 
strychnine, I met Puck trotting along Princes Street with a 
policeman, a rope round his neck, he looking up in the fatal, 
official, but kindly countenance in the most artless and cheerful 
manner, wagging his tail and trotting along. In ten minutes 
he would have been in the next world; for I am one of those 
who believe dogs have a next world, and why not? Puck ended 
his days as the best dog in Roxburghshire. Placide quiescas ! 


DIok 


Still lives, and long may he live! As he was never born, 
possibly he may never die; be it so, he will miss us when 
we are gone. I could say much of him, but agree with the 
lively and admirable Dr. Jortin, when, in his dedication of 
his “Remarks on Ecclesiastical History” to the then (1752) 
Archbishop of Canterbury, he excuses himself for not follow- 
ing the modern custom of praisimg his Patron, by reminding 
his Grace “that it was a custom amongst the ancients, not to 
sacrifice to heroes till after sunset.” I defer my sacrifice till 
Dick’s sun is set. 
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I think every family should have a dog: it is like having 
a perpetual baby ; it is the plaything and crony of the whole 
house. It keeps them all young. All unite upon Dick. And 
then he tells no tales, betrays no secrets, never sulks, asks no 
troublesome questions, never gets into debt, never coming down 
late for breakfast, or coming in through his Chubb too early to 
bed —is always ready for a bit of fun, lies in wait for it, and 
you may, if choleric, to your relief, kick him instead of some 
one else, who would not take it so meekly, and, moreover, 
would certainly not, as he does, ask your pardon for being 
kicked. 

Never put a collar on your dog —it only gets him stolen ; 
give him only one meal a day, and let that, as Dame Dorothy, 
Sir Thomas Browne’s wife, would say, be “ rayther under.” 
Wash him once a week, and always wash the soap out; and let 
him be carefully combed and brushed twice a week. 

By the bye, I was wrong in saying that it was Burns who 
said Man is the God of the Dog — he got it from Bacon’s “ Essay 
on Atheism.” 


OO, OS 


THE JUMPING FROG. 
By MARK TWAIN. 


{Marx Twarn, pseudonym of Samuel Langhorne Clemens: A popular Amer- 
ican humorist; born at Florida, Mo., November 30, 1835. He was educated at 
a village school in Hannibal, Mo., and was apprenticed to a printer at thirteen. 
He subsequently became a pilot of Mississippi River steamboats; a gold miner 
in Nevada and California; a reporter in San Francisco; editor of the Buffalo 
(N.Y.) Express ; lecturer in the United States and England; and traveler. 
His residence for many years has been in Hartford, Conn. Among his works 
are: ‘‘Innocents Abroad’? (1869), ‘‘ Roughing It,’’? ‘‘The Gilded Age”? (with 
C. D. Warner), successfully dramatized, ‘‘ Adventures of Tom Sawyer,” “A 
Tramp Abroad,’’ ‘‘The Prince and the Pauper,’’ ‘‘ Life on the Mississippi,’’ 
‘¢ Adventures of Huckleberry Finn,’’ ‘‘ A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur,” 
‘¢Pudd’nhead Wilson,’’ ‘‘ Joan of Arc,’’ and ‘‘ Following the Equator.’’] 


In compliance with the request of a friend of mine, who 
wrote me from the East, I called on good-natured, garrulous 
old Simon Wheeler and inquired after my friend’s friend, 
Leonidas W. Smiley, as requested to do, and I hereunto append 
the result. I havea lurking suspicion that Leonidas W. Smiley 
isa myth; that my friend never knew such a personage ; and 
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that he only conjectured that if I asked old Wheeler about 
him it would remind him of his infamous Jim Smiley, and he 
would go to work and bore me nearly to death with some 
infernal reminiscence of him as long and tedious as it should 
be useless for me. If that was the design, it certainly suc- 
ceeded. 

I found Simon Wheeler dozing comfortably by the bar- 
room stove of the old, dilapidated tavern in the ancient mining 
camp of Angel’s, and I noticed that he was fat and bald-headed 
and had an expression of winning gentleness and simplicity 
upon his tranquil countenance. He roused up and gave me 
good day. I told him a friend of mine had commissioned me 
to make some inquiries about a cherished companion of his boy- 
hood named Leonidas W. Smiley, — Rev. Leonidas W. Smiley, 
—a young minister of the gospel, who he had heard was at 
one time a resident of Angel’s Camp. I added that if Mr. 
Wheeler could tell me anything about this Rev. Leonidas W. 
Smiley I would feel under many obligations to him. 

Simon Wheeler backed me into a corner and blockaded me 
there with his chair, and then sat me down and reeled off the 
monotonous narrative which follows this paragraph. He never 
smiled, he never frowned, he never changed his voice from the 
gentle-flowing key to which he tuned the initial sentence, he 
never betrayed the slightest suspicion of enthusiasm; but all 
through the interminable narrative there ran a vein of impres- 
sive earnestness and sincerity, which showed me plainly that, 
so far from his imagining that there was anything ridiculous 
or funny about his story, he regarded it as a really important 
matter, and admired its two heroes as men of transcendent 
genius in finesse. To me, the spectacle of a man drifting se- 
renely along through such a queer yarn without ever smiling 
was exquisitely absurd. As I said before, I asked him to tell 
me what he knew of Rev. Leonidas W. Smiley, and he replied 
as follows. I let him go on in his own way, and never inter- 
rupted him once : — 

There was a feller here once by the name of Jim Smiley, in 
the winter of ’49,—or maybe it was the spring of ’50,—I 
don’t recollect exactly, somehow, though what makes me think 
it was one or the other is because I remember the big flume 
wasn’t finished when he first came to the camp; but anyway 
he was the curiousest man about always betting on anything 
that turned up you ever see, if he could get anybody to bet on 
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the other side; and if he couldn’t, he’d change sides. Any 
way that suited the other man would suit him, — any way just 
so’s he got a bet, he was satisfied. But still he was lucky, 
uncommon lucky: he ’most always come out winner. He was 
always ready and laying for a chance; there couldn’t be no 
solit’ry thing mentioned but that feller’d offer to bet on it, and 
take any side you please, as I was just telling you. If there 
was a horse race, you’d find him flush or you'd find him busted 
at the end of it; if there was a dog fight, he’d bet on it; if 
there was a cat fight, he’d bet on it; if there was a chicken 
fight, he’d bet on it; why, if there was two birds sitting on a 
fence, he would bet you which one would fly first; or if there 
was acamp meeting, he would be there reg’lar, to bet on Par- 
son Walker, which he judged to be the best exhorter about 
here, and so he was, too, and a good man. If he even seen a 
straddle bug start to go anywheres, he would bet you how long 
it would take him to get wherever he was going to, and if you 
took him up he would foller that straddle bug to Mexico but 
what he would find out where he was bound for and how long 
he was on the road. Lots of the boys here has seen that 
Smiley and can tell you about him. Why, it never made no 
difference to him, —he would bet on anything, —the dangdest 
feller. Parson Walker’s wife laid very sick once, for a good 
while, and it seemed as if they warn’t going to save her; but 
one morning he come in, and Smiley asked how she was, and 
he said she was considerable better, — thank the Lord for his 
infnit’ mercy, —and coming on so smart that, with the bless- 
ing of Prov’dence, she’d get well yet; and Smiley, before he 
thought, says, “ Well, I'll risk two-and-a-half that she don’t, 
anyway.” 

This yer Smiley had a mare,—the boys called her the fif- 
teen-minute nag, but that was only in fun, you know, because, 
of course, she was faster than that,——and he used to win money 
on that horse, for all she was so slow and always had the asthma, 
or the distemper, or the consumption, or something of that kind. 
They used to give her two or three hundred yards’ start, and 
then pass her under way; but always at the fag end of the 
race she'd get excited and desperate like, and come cavorting 
and straddling up, and scattering her legs around limber, some- 
times in the air, and sometimes out to one side amongst the 
fences, and kicking up m-o-r-e dust, and raising m-o-r-e racket 
with her coughing and sneezing and blowing her nose, —and 
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always fetch up at the stand just about a neck ahead, as near 
as you could cipher it down. 

And he had a little small bull pup, that to look at him you’d 
think he wa’n’t worth a cent but to set around and look ornery 
and lay for a chance to steal something. But as soon as the 
money was up on him, he was a different dog; his underjaw’d 
begin to stick out like the fo’castle of a steamboat, and his 
teeth would uncover, and shine savage like the furnaces. And 
a dog might tackle him, and bullirag him, and bite him, and 
throw him over his shoulder two or three times, and Andrew 
Jackson — which was the name of the pup — Andrew Jackson 
would never let on but what he was satisfied and hadn’t ex- 
pected nothing else, — and the bets being doubled and doubled 
on the other side all the time, till the money was all up; and 
then all of a sudden he would grab that other dog jest by the 
jint of his hind leg and freeze to it,—not chaw, you under- 
stand, but only jest grip and hang on till they throwed up the 
sponge, if it was a year. Smiley always come out winner on 
that pup, till he harnessed a dog once that didn’t have no hind 
legs, because they’d been sawed off by a circular saw; and 
when the thing had gone along far enough, and the money was 
all up, and he come to make a snatch for his pet holt, he saw in 
a minute how he’d been imposed on, and how the other dog had 
him in the door, so to speak, and he ’peared surprised, and then 
he looked sorter discouraged like, and didn’t try no more to 
win the fight, and so he got shucked out bad. He give Smiley 
a look, as much as to say his heart was broke, and it was his 
fault, for putting up a dog that hadn’t no hind legs for him to 
take holt of, which was his main dependence in a fight, and 
then he limped off a piece and laid down and died. It was a 
good pup, was that Andrew Jackson, and would have made a 
name for hisself if he’d lived, for the stuff was in him, and he 
had genius: I know it, because he hadn’t had no opportunities 
to speak of, and it don’t stand to reason that a dog could make 
such a fight as he could under them circumstances, if he hadn’t 
no talent. It always makes me feel sorry when I think of that 
last fight of his’n, and the way it turned out. 

Well, this yer Smiley had rat terriers, and chicken cocks, 
and tomeats, and all them kind of things, till you couldn't 
rest, and you couldn’t fetch nothing for him to bet on but 
he’d match you. He ketched a frog one day, and took him 
home, and said he cale’lated to edercate him; and so he never 
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done nothing for three months but set in his back yard and 
learn that frog to jump. And you bet you he did learn him, 
too. He’d give him a little punch behind, and the next min- 
ute you’d see that frog whirling in the air like a doughnut, — 
see him turn one summerset, or maybe a couple, if he got a 
good start, and come down flat-footed and all right, like a 
cat. He got him up so in the matter of catching flies, and 
kept him in practice so constant, that he’d nail a fly every time 
as far as he could see him. Smiley said all a frog wanted was 
education, and he could do ’most anything; and I believe him. 
Why, I’ve seen him set Dan’] Webster down here on this floor 
— Dan’l Webster was the name of the frog—and sing out, 
“Flies, Dan’l, flies!” and, quicker’n you could wink, he’d 
spring straight up, and snake a fly off’n the counter there, 
and flop down on the floor again as solid as a gob of mud, 
and fall to scratching the side of his head with his hind foot 
as indifferent as if he hadn’t no idea he’d been doin’ any 
more’n any frog might do. You never see a frog so modest 
and straightfor’ard as he was, for all he was so gifted. And 
when it come to fair and square jumping on a dead level, he 
could get over more ground at one straddle than any animal 
of his breed you ever see. Jumping on a dead level was his 
strong suit, you understand ; and when it come to that, Smiley 
would ante up money on him as long as he had ared. Smiley 
was monstrous proud of his frog and well he might be, for 
fellers that had traveled and been everywheres, all said he 
laid over any frog that ever they see. 

Well, Smiley kept the beast in a little lattice box, and he 
used to fetch him down town sometimes and lay for a bet. 
One day a feller—a stranger in the camp, he was—come 
across him with his box, and says: — 

“What might it be that you’ve got in the box?” 

And Smiley says, sorter indifferent like, “It might be 
a parrot, or it might be a canary, maybe; but it ain’t: it’s 
only just a frog.” 

And the feller took it, and looked at it careful, and turned 
it round this way and that, and says, “ H’m! so ’tis. Well, 
what’s he good for ?” 

‘‘ Well,” Smiley says, easy and careless, “he’s good enough 
for one thing, I should judge: he can outjump ary frog in 
Calaveras County.” 

The feller took the box again, and took another Jong, 
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particular look, and give it back to Smiley, and says, very 
deliberate, “Well, I don’t see no p’ints about that frog 
that’s any better’n any other frog.” 

“Maybe you don’t,” Smiley says. ‘“ Maybe you under- 
stand frogs, and maybe you don’t understand ’em; maybe 
you’ve had experience, and maybe you ain’t,—only a ama- 
ture, as it were. Anyways, I’ve got my opinion, and I'll 
risk forty dollars that he can outjump any frog in Calaveras 
County.” 

And the feller studied a minute, and then says, kinder sad 
like, “Well, I’m only a stranger here, and I ain’t got no 
frog; but if I had a frog, Pd bet you.” 

And then Smiley says, “ That’s all right,— that’s all 
right: if you'll hold my box a minute, [ll go and get you 
a frog.” And so the feller took the box, and put up his 
forty dollars along with Smiley’s, and set down to wait. 

So he set there a good while, thinking and thinking to 
hisself, and then he got the frog out and prized his mouth 
open and took a teaspoon and filled him full of quail shot, — 
filled him pretty near up to his chin,—and set him on the 
floor. Smiley he went to the swamp and slopped around in 
the mud for a long time, and finally he ketched a frog, and 
fetched him in, and give him to this feller, and says : — 

“Now, if you’re ready, set him alongside of Dan’l, with 
his fore paws just even with Dan’l, and I’ll give the word.” 
Then he says, ** One, — two, — three, — jump!” and him and 
the feller touched up the frogs from behind, and the new 
frog hopped off, but Dan’l gave a heave, and h’isted up his 
shoulders, — so, — like a Frenchman, but it wa’n’t no use; he 
couldn’t budge; he was planted as solid as an anvil, and he 
couldn’t no more stir than if he was anchored out. Smiley 
was a good deal surprised, and he was disgusted too, but he 
didn’t have no idea what the matter was, of course. 

The feller took the money and started away; and when 
he was going out at the door he sorter jerked his thumb 
over his shoulder—this way—at Dan’l, and says again, very 
deliberate, ‘“‘ Well, I don’t see no p’ints about that frog that’s 
any better’n any other frog.” 

Smiley he stood scratching his head and looking down at 
Dan’l a long time, and at last he says: “I do wonder what in 
the nation that frog throw’d off for. JI wonder if there ain’t 
something the matter with him: he ’pears to look mighty 
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baggy, somehow.” And he ketched Dan’ by the nape of the 
neck, and lifted him up, and says, “ Why, blame my cats, if 
he don’t weigh five pound!” and turned him upside down, 
and he belched out a double handful of shot. And then he 
see how it was, and he was the maddest man — he set the frog 
down and took out after that feller, but he never ketched him. 
And 

(Here Simon Wheeler heard his name called from the 
front yard, and got up to see what was wanted.) And, 
turning to me as he moved away, he said, “Just set where 
you are, stranger, and rest easy; I ain’t going to be gone a 
second.”’ 

But, by your leave, I did not think that a continuation 
of the history of the enterprising vagabond Jim Smiley would 
be likely to afford me much information concerning the Rev. 
Leonidas W. Smiley, and so I started away. 

At the door I met the sociable Wheeler returning, and 
he buttonholed me and recommenced : — 

“Well, this yer Smiley had a yaller one-eyed cow that 
didn’t have no tail, only just a short stump like a bannanner, 
and ” 

“Oh, hang Smiley and his afflicted cow!” I muttered 
good-naturedly ; and, bidding the old gentleman good day, 
I departed. 
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From the madding crowd they stand apart, 
The maidens four and the Work of Art; 


And none might tell from sight alone 
In which had Culture ripest grown, — 


The Gotham Million fair to see, 
The Philadelphia Pedigree, 
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The Boston Mind of azure hue, 
Or the soulful Soul from Kalamazoo; 


For all loved Art in a seemly way, 
With an earnest soul and a capital A. 


* * * * * 


Long they worshiped; but no one broke 
The sacred stillness, until upspoke 


The Western one from the nameless place, 
Who, blushing, said, “ What a lovely vase!” 


Over three faces a sad smile flew, 
And they edged away from Kalamazoo. 


But Gotham’s haughty soul was stirred 
To crush the stranger with one small word. 


Deftly hiding reproof in praise, 
She cries, “’Tis, indeed, a lovely vaze!” 


But brief her unworthy triumph when 
The lofty one from the house of Penn, 


With the consciousness of two grandpapas, 
Exclaims, “It is quite a lovely vahs!” 


And glances round with an anxious thrill, 
Awaiting the word of Beacon Hill. 


But the Boston maid smiles courteouslee, 
And gently murmurs, “Oh, pardon me! 


“T did not catch your remark, because 
I was so entranced with that charming vaws?” 


Dies erit preegelida 
Sinistra quum Bostonia.? 


1 It will be a very cold day when Boston gets left. 
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THE DETECTIVE POLICE.’ 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


(Cares Dickens, one of the greatest novelists and humorists of the world, 
was born February 7, 1812, at Portsea, Eng. His father being unprosperous, he 
had no regular education and much hardship ; at fourteen became an attorney's 
clerk, and at seventeen a reporter. His first short story appeared in December, 
1838 ; the collected ‘*‘ Sketches by Boz” in 1886, which also saw the first number of 
‘‘The Pickwick Papers,’’ finished in November, 1837. There followed ‘ Oliver 
Twist,’’ ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” ‘‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock” (finally dissolved 
into the *‘Old Curiosity Shop’ and ‘Barnaby Rudge’’), the ‘ American 
Notes,’”’ ‘*‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’’ the ‘‘ Christmas Carol’’ (other Christmas stories 
followed later), ‘‘ Notes from Italy,’? ‘‘Dombey and Son,’’ ‘‘ David Copper- 
field,’’ ‘‘Bleak House,’’ ‘‘ Hard Times,’’ ‘Little Dorrit,’’ ‘‘ Great Expecta- 
tions,’? ‘*A Tale of Two Cities,’? ‘‘Our Mutual Friend,’’ and the unfinished 
‘¢ Edwin Drood.’’ Several of these, and his ‘‘ Uncommercial Traveller’’ papers, 
appeared in All the Year Round, which he edited. He died June 9, 1870.] 


WE are not by any means devout believers in the old Bow 
Street Police. To say the truth, we think there was a vast 
amount of humbug about those worthies. Apart from many 
of them being men of very indifferent character, and far too 
much in the habit of consorting with thieves and the like, they 
never lost a public occasion of jobbing and trading in mystery 
and making the most of themselves. Continually puffed besides 
by incompetent magistrates anxious to conceal their own defi- 
ciencies, and hand in glove with the penny-a-liners of that time, 
they became a sort of superstition. Although as a preventive 
police they were utterly ineffective, and as a detective police 
were very loose and uncertain in their operations, they remain 
with some people a superstition to the present day. 

On the other hand, the detective force organized since the 
establishment of the existing police, is so well chosen and 
trained, proceeds so systematically and quietly, does its busi- 
ness in such a workmanlike manner, and is always so calmly 
and steadily engaged in the service of the public, that the pub- 
lic really do not know enough of it to know a tithe of its use- 
fulness. Impressed with this conviction, and interested in the 
men themselves, we represented to the authorities at Scotland 
Yard that we should be glad, if there were no official objection, 
to have some talk with the detectives. A most obliging and 
ready permission being given, a certain evening was appointed 
with a certain inspector for a social conference between our- 
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selves and the detectives, at the Household Words office in 
Wellington Street, Strand, London. In consequence of which 
appointment the party “came off,’ which we are about to 
describe. And we beg to repeat that, avoiding such topics as 
it might for obvious reasons be injurious to the public, or dis- 
agreeable to respectable individuals, to touch upon in print, our 
description is as exact as we can make it. 

The reader will have the goodness to imagine the sanctum 
sanctorum of Household Words. Anything that best suits the 
reader’s fancy, will best represent that magnificent chamber. 
We merely stipulate for a round table in the middle, with some 
glasses and cigars arranged upon it; and the editorial sofa 
elegantly hemmed in between that stately piece of furniture 
and the wall. 

It is a sultry evening at dusk. The stones of Wellington 
Street are hot and gritty, and the waterman and hackney coach- 
man at the theater opposite are much flushed and aggravated. 
Carriages are constantly setting down the people who have 
come to fairyland ; and there is a mighty shouting and bellow- 
ing every now and then, deafening us for the moment, through 
the open windows. 

Just at dusk, Inspectors Wield and Stalker are announced ; 
but we do not undertake to warrant the orthography of any of 
the names here mentioned. Inspector Wield presents Inspector 
Stalker. Inspector Wield is a middle-aged man of a portly 
presence, with a large, moist, knowing eye, a husky voice, and 
a habit of emphasizing his conversation by the aid of a corpu- 
lent forefinger, which is constantly in juxtaposition with his 
eyes or nose. Inspector Stalker is a shrewd, hard-headed 
Scotchman—in appearance not at all unlike a very acute, 
thoroughly trained schoolmaster, from the Normal Establish- 
ment at Glasgow. Inspector Wield one might have known, 
perhaps, for what he is— Inspector Stalker, never. 

The ceremonies of reception over, Inspectors Wield and 
Stalker observe that they have brought some sergeants with 
them. The sergeants are presented —five in number, Sergeant 
Dornton, Sergeant Witchem, Sergeant Mith, Sergeant Fendall, 
and Sergeant Straw. We have the whole detective force from 
Scotland Yard, with one exception. They sit down in a semi- 
circle (the two inspectors at the two ends) at a little distance 
from the round table, facing the editorial sofa. Every man of 
them, in a glance, immediately takes an inventory of the furni- 
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ture and an accurate sketch of the editorial presence. The 
editor feels that any gentleman in company could take him up, 
if need should be, without the smallest hesitation, twenty years 
hence. 

The whole party are in plain clothes. Sergeant Dornton, 
about fifty years of age, with a ruddy face and a high sunburnt 
forehead, has the air of one who has been a sergeant in the army 
—he might have sat to Wilkie for the soldier in the “ Reading 
of the Will.” He is famous for steadily pursuing the inductive 
process, and from small beginnings, working on from clew to 
clew until he bags his man. Sergeant Witchem, shorter and 
thicker-set, and marked with the smallpox, has something of a 
reserved and thoughtful air, as if he were engaged in deep 
arithmetical calculations. He is renowned for his acquaintance 
with the swell mob. Sergeant Mith, a smooth-faced man with 
a fresh, bright complexion, and a strange air of simplicity, is a 
dab at housebreakers. Sergeant Fendall, a light-haired, well- 
spoken, polite person, is a prodigious hand at pursuing private 
inquiries of a delicate nature. Straw, a little wiry sergeant of 
meek demeanor and strong sense, would knock at a door and 
ask a series of questions in any mild character you chose to 
prescribe to him, from a charity boy upward, and seem as inno- 
cent as an infant. They are, one and all, respectable-looking 
men; of perfectly good deportment and unusual intelligence ; 
with nothing lounging or slinking in their manners; with an 
air of keen observation and quick perception when addressed ; 
and generally presenting in their faces traces more or less 
marked of habitually leading lives of strong mental excitement. 
They have all good eyes; and they all can, and they all do, look 
full at whomsoever they speak to. 

We light the cigars, and hand round the glasses (which are 
very temperately used indeed), and the conversation begins by 
a modest amateur reference on the editorial part to the swell 
mob. Inspector Wield immediately removes his cigar from his 
lips, waves his right hand, and says, “ Regarding the swell mob, 
sir, I can’t do better than call upon Sergeant Witchem. Because 
the reason why? Ill tell you. Sergeant Witchem is better 
acquainted with the swell mob than any officer in London.” 

Our heart leaping up when we beheld this rainbow in the 
sky, we turn to Sergeant Witchem, who very concisely, and in 
well-chosen language, goes into the subject forthwith. Mean- 
time, the whe! of his brother officers are closely interested in 
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attending to what he says, and observing its effect. Presently 
they begin to strike in, one or two together, when an opportu- 
nity offers, and the conversation becomes general. But these 
brother officers only come in to the assistance of each other — 
not to the contradiction—and a more amicable brotherhood 
there could not be. From the swell mob, we diverge to the 
kindred topics of cracksmen, fences, public-house dancers, area 
sneaks, designing young people who go out “gonophing,” and 
other “schools.” It is observable throughout these revelations 
that Inspector Stalker, the Scotchman, is always exact and statis- 
tical, and that when any question of figures arises, everybody 
as by one consent pauses and looks to him. 

When we have exhausted the various schools of art — during 
which discussion the whole body have remained profoundly 
attentive, except when some unusual noise at the theater over 
the way has induced some gentleman to glance inquiringly 
toward the window in that direction, behind his next neigh- 
bor’s back—we burrow for information on such points as the 
following. Whether there really are any highway robberies in 
London, or whether some circumstances not convenient to be 
mentioned by the aggrieved party usually precede the robberies 
complained of under that head, which quite change their char- 
acter? Certainly the latter, almost always. Whether in the 
case of robberies in houses, where servants are necessarily ex- 
posed to doubt, innocence under suspicion ever becomes so like 
guilt in appearance that a good officer need be cautious how he 
judgesit? Undoubtedly. Nothing is so common or deceptive 
as such appearances at first. Whether in a place of public 
amusement, a thief knows an officer, and an officer knows a 
thief — supposing them, beforehand, strangers to each other — 
because each recognizes in the other, under all disguise, an 
inattention to what is going on, and a purpose that is not the 
purpose of being entertained? Yes. ‘That’s the way exactly. 
Whether it is reasonable or ridiculous to trust to the alleged 
experiences of thieves as narrated by themselves, in prisons, or 
penitentiaries, or anywhere? In general, nothing more absu™1. 
Lying is their habit and their trade ; and they would rather lie 
— even if they hadn’t an interest in it, and didn’t want to make 
themselves agreeable — than tell the truth. 

From these topics, we glide into a review of the most cele- 
brated and horrible of the great crimes that have been com- 
mitted within the last fifteen or twenty years. The men engaged 
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in the discovery of almost all of them, and in the pursuit or 
apprehension of the murderers, are here, down to the very last 
instance. One of our guests gave chase to and boarded the 
emigrant ship in which the murderess last hanged in London 
was supposed to have embarked. We learn from him that his 
errand was not announced to the passengers, who may have no 
idea of it to this hour. That he went below with the captain, 
lamp in hand —it being dark and the whole steerage abed and 
seasick — and engaged the Mrs. Manning who was on board in 
a conversation about her luggage, until she was, with no small 
pains, induced to raise her head and turn her face toward the 
light. Satisfied that she was not the object of his search, he 
quietly reémbarked in the government steamer alongside, and 
steamed home again with the intelligence. 

When we have exhausted these subjects, too, which occupy 
a considerable time in the discussion, two or three leave their 
chairs, whisper Sergeant Witchem, and resume their seats. 
Sergeant Witchem, leaning forward a little, and placing a hand 
on each of his legs, then modestly speaks as follows : — 

“My brother officers wish me to relate a little account of 
my taking Tally-ho Thompson. A man oughtn’t to tell what 
he has done himself; but still, as nobody was with me, and, 
consequently, as nobody but myself can tell it, Pl do it in the 
best way I can, if it should meet your approval.” 

We assure Sergeant Witchem that he will oblige us very 
much, and we all compose ourselves to listen with great inter- 
est and attention. 

“ Tally-ho Thompson,” says Sergeant Witchem, after merely 
wetting his lips with his brandy and water, * Tally-ho Thomp- 
son was a famous horse stealer, couper, and magsman. Thomp- 
son, in conjunction with a pal that occasionally worked with 
him, gammoned a countryman out of a good round sum of 
money, under pretense of getting him a situation — the regular 
old dodge —and was afterward in the ‘Hue and Cry’ for a 
horse —a horse that he stole, down in Hertfordshire. I had 
to look after Thompson, and I applied myself, of course, in the 
first instance, to discovering where he was. Now, Thompson’s 
wife lived, along with a little daughter, at Chelsea. Knowing 
that Thompson was somewhere in the country, I watched the 
house — especially at post time in the morning — thinking 
Thompson was pretty likely to write to her. Sure enough, 
one morning the postman comes up and delivers a letter at 
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Mrs. Thompson’s door. Little girl opens the door and takes it 
in. We're not always sure of postmen, though the people at 
the post offices are always very obliging. A postman may help 
us, or he may not — just as it happens. However, I go across 
the road, and I say to the postman, after he has left the letter, 
‘Good morning! how are you?’ ‘How are you?’ says he. 
‘You’ve just delivered a letter for Mrs. Thompson.’ ‘ Yes, I 
have.’ ‘You didn’t happen to remark what the postmark was, 
perhaps?’ ‘No,’ says he, ‘I didn’t.’ ‘Come,’ says I, ‘Tl be 
plain with you. I’m in a small way of business, and I have 
given Thompson credit, and I can’t afford to lose what he owes 
me. I know he’s got money, and I know he’s in the country, 
and if you could tell me what the postmark was, I should be 
very much obliged to you, and you'd do a service to a trades- 
man in a small way of business that can’t afford a loss.’ * Well,’ 
he said, ‘I do assure you that I did not observe what the post- 
mark was: all I know is that there was money in the letter — 
I should say a sovereign.’ This was enough for me, because of 
course I knew that Thompson having sent his wife money, it 
was probable she’d write to Thompson, by return of post, to 
acknowledge the receipt. So I said, ‘Thankee’ to the post- 
man, and I kept on the watch. In the afternoon I saw the 
little girl come out. Of course I followed her. She went into 
a stationer’s shop, and I needn’t say to you that I looked in at 
the window. She bought some writing paper and envelopes, 
and apen. I think to myself, ‘ That'll do!’ — watch her home 
again — and don’t go away, you may be sure, knowing that 
Mrs. Thompson was writing her letter to Tally-ho, and that 
the letter would be posted presently. In about an hour or so, 
out came the little girl again, with the letter in her hand. I 
went up, and said something to the child, whatever it might 
have been; but I couldn’t see the direction of the letter, 
because she held it with the seal upward. However, I observed 
that on the back of the letter there was what we call a kiss — 
a drop of wax by the side of the seal—and again, you under- 
stand, that was enough for me. I saw her post the letter, 
waited till she was gone, then went into the shop, and asked to 
see the master. When he came out, I told him, ‘Now, I’m an 
officer in the detective force; there’s a letter with a kiss been 
posted here just now, for a man that I’m in search of; and 
what I have to ask of you is that you will let me look at the 
direction of that letter.” He was very civil — took a lot of let- 
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ters from the box in the window —shook ’em out on the counter 
with the faces downward — and there among ’em was the indenti- 
cal letter with the kiss. It was directed Mr. Thomas Pigeon, 
Post Office, B , to be left till called for. Down I went to 
B (a hundred and twenty miles or so) that night. Early 
next morning I went to the post office; saw the gentleman in 
charge of that department ; told him who I was; and that my 
object was to see and track the party that should come for the 
letter for Mr. Thomas Pigeon. He was very polite, and said, 
‘You shall have every assistance we can give you; you can 
wait inside the office ; and we’ll take care to let you know when 
anybody comes for the letter.’ Well, I waited there three days 
and began to think that nobody ever would come. At last the 
clerk whispered to me, ‘Here! Detective! somebody’s come 
for the letter!’ ‘Keep him a minute,’ said I, and I ran round 
to the outside of the office. There I saw a young chap with 
the appearance of an ostler, holding a horse by the bridle — 
stretching the bridle across the pavement, while he waited at 
the post-office window for the letter. I began to pat the horse, 
and that; and I said to the boy, ‘Why, this is Mr. Jones’ mare !’ 
‘No. It ain’t.? ‘No?’ said I. ‘She’s very like Mr. Jones’ 
mare!’ ‘She ain’t Mr. Jones’ mare, anyhow,’ says he. ‘It’s 
Mr. So and So’s of the Warwick Arms.’ And up he jumped, 
and off he went —letter and all. I got a cab, followed on the 
box, and was so quick after him that I came into the stable 
yard of the Warwick Arms, by one gate, just as he came in by 
another. I-went into the bar, where there was a young woman 
serving, and called for a glass of brandy and water. He came 
in directly and handed her the letter. She casually looked at 
it, without saying anything, and stuck it up behind the glass 
over the chimney-piece. What was to be done next ? 

“JT turned it over in my mind while I drank my brandy 
and water (looking pretty sharp at the letter the while) but 
I couldn’t see my way out of it at all. I tried to get lodg- 
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of that sort, and it was full. I was obliged to put up some- 
where else, but I came backward and forward to the bar for a 
couple of days, and there was the letter always behind the 
glass. At last I thought I’d write a letter to Mr. Pigeon 
myself, and see what that would do. So I wrote one, and 
posted it, but I purposely addressed it Mr. John Pigeon 
instead of Mr. Thomas Pigeon, to see what that would do. 
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In the morning (a very wet morning it was) I watched the 
postman down the street, and cut into the bar just before he 
reached the Warwick Arms. In he came presently with my 
letter. ‘Is there a Mr. John Pigeon staying here?’ ‘No! — 
stop a bit though,’ says the barmaid; and she took down the 
letter behind the glass. ‘No,’ says she, ‘it’s Thomas, and he 
is not staying here. Would you do me a favor, and post this 
for me, as it is so wet?’ The postman said yes; she folded it 
in another envelope, directed it, and gave it to him. He put 
it in his hat, and away he went. 

“T had no difficulty in finding out the direction of that 
letter. It was addressed Mr. Thomas Pigeon, Post Office, 
R , Northamptonshire, to be left till called for. Off I 
started directly for R ; I said the same at the post office 
there, as I had said at B ; and again I waited three days 
before anybody came. At last another chap on horseback 
came. ‘Any letters for Mr. Thomas Pigeon?’ ‘Where do 
you come from?’ ‘New Inn, near R . He got the letter 
and away he went at a canter. 

“T made my inquiries about the New Inn, near R ; 
and hearing it was a solitary sort of a house, a little in the © 
horse line, about a couple of miles from the station, I thought 
I’d go and have a look at it. I found it what it had been 
described, and sauntered in, to look about me. The landlady 
was in the bar, and I was trying to get into conversation with 
her, —asked her how business was, and spoke about the wet 
weather, and so on, — when [ saw, through an open door, three 
men sitting by the fire in a sort of parlor, or kitchen ; and one 
of those men, according to the description I had of him, was 
Tally-ho Thompson ! 

“T went and sat down among ’em and tried to make things 
agreeable; but they were very shy—wouldn’t talk at all— 
looked at me, and at one another, in a way quite the reverse 
of sociable. I reckoned ’em up, and finding that they were all 
three bigger men than me, and considering that their looks 
were ugly —that it was a lonely place—railroad station two 
miles off —and night coming on — thought I couldn’t do better 
than have a drop of brandy and water to keep my courage up. 
So I called for my brandy and water; and as I was sitting 
drinking it by the fire Thompson got up and went out. 

“Now the difficulty of it was, that I wasn’t sure it was 
Thompson, because I had never set eyes on him before; and 
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what I had wanted was to be quite certain of him. However, 
there was nothing for it now, but to follow, and put a bold 
face upon it. I found him talking, outside in the yard, with 
the landlady. It turned out afterward that he was wanted by 
a Northampton officer for something else, and that, knowing 
that officer to be pockmarked (as I am myself), he mistook 
me for him. As I have observed, I found him talking to the 
landlady outside. I put my hand upon his shoulder —this way 
—and said, ‘ Tally-ho Thompson, it’s no use. I know you. 
I’m an officer from London, and I take you into custody for 
felony!’ ‘That be d—d!’ says Tally-ho Thompson. 

“We went back into the house, and the two friends began 
to cut up rough, and their looks didn’t please me at all, I 
assure you. ‘Let the man go. What are you going to do 
with him?’ ‘Jl tell you what I’m going to do with him. 
I’m going to take him to London to-night, as sure as I’m 
alive. I’m not alone here, whatever you may think. You 
mind your own business, and keep yourselves to yourselves. 
It’ll be better for you, for I know you both very well.’ Id 
never seen or heard of ’em in all my life, but my bouncing 
cowed ’em a bit, and they kept off, while Thompson was mak- 
ing ready to go. I thought to myself, however, that they 
might be coming after me on the dark road, to rescue Thomp- 
son; so I said to the landlady, ‘What men have you got in 
the house, missis?’ ‘We haven’t got no men here,’ she says 
sulkily. ‘You have got an ostler, 1 suppose?’ ‘Yes, we've 
got an ostler.” ‘Let me see him.’ Presently he came, and a 
shaggy-headed young fellow he was. ‘Now attend to me, 
young man,’ says I; ‘I’m a detective officer from London. 
This man’s name is Thompson. I have taken him into custody 
for felony. JI am going to take him to the railroad station. 
I call upon you in the queen’s name to assist me; and mind 
you, my friend, you'll get yourself into more trouble than you 
know of, if you don’t!’ You never saw a person open his 
eyes so wide. ‘Now, Thompson, come along!’ says I. But 
when I took out the handcuffs, Thompson cries,‘No! None 
of that! I-won’t stand them! Ill go along with you quiet, 
but I won’t bear none of that!’ ‘ Tally-ho Thompson,’ I said, 
‘I’m willing to behave as a man to you, if you are willing to 
behave asa man tome. Give me your word that you'll come 
peaceably along, and I don’t want to handcuff you.’ ‘I will,’ 
says Thompson, ‘but I'll have a glass of brandy first.’ ‘1 don't 
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care if I’ve another,’ said I. ‘We'll have two more, missis,’ 
said the friends, ‘and confound you, constable, you'll give your 
man a drop, won’t you?’ I was agreeable to that, so we had it 
all round, and then my man and I took Tally-ho Thompson 
safe to the railroad, and I carried him to London that night. 
He was afterward acquitted, on account of a defect in the evi- 
dence ; and I understand he always praises me up to the skies, 
and says I’m one of the best of men.” 

This story coming to a termination amid general applause, 
Inspector Wield, after a little grave smoking, fixes his eye on 
his host, and thus delivers himself : — 

“Tt wasn’t a bad plant that of mine, on Fikey, the man 
accused of forging the Sou’ Western Railway debentures — it 
was only t’other day — because the reason why? [I['ll tell 
you. 

“T had information that Fikey and his brother kept a fac- 
tory over yonder there” — indicating any region on the Surrey 
side of the river —‘* where he bought second-hand carriages ; 
so after I’d tried in vain to get hold of him by other means, I 
wrote him a letter in an assumed name, saying that [’d got a 
horse and shay to dispose of, and would drive down next day 
that he might view the lot, and make an offer — very reason- 
able it was, I said—a reg’lar bargain. Straw and me then 
went off to a friend of mine that’s in the livery and job business, 
and hired a turn-out for the day, a precious smart turn-out it 
was — quite a slap-up thing! Down we drove, accordingly, 
with a friend (who’s not in the force himself); and leaving 
my friend in the shay near a public house, to take care ofethe 
horse, we went to the factory, which was some little way off. 
In the factory, there was a number of strong fellows at work, 
and after reckoning ’em up it was clear to me that it wouldn’t 
do to try it on there. They were too many for us. We must 
get our man out of doors. ‘Mr. Fikey at home?’ ‘No, he 
ain't.’ ‘Expected home soon?’ ‘Why, no, not soon.’ ‘Ah! 
Is his brother here?’ ‘I’m his brother.’ ‘Oh! well, this is 
an ill convenience, this is. I wrote him a letter yesterday, say- 
ing I’d got a little turn-out to dispose of, and I’ve took the 
trouble to bring the turn-out down a’ purpose, and now he ain’t 
in the way.’ ‘No, he ain’t in the way. You couldn’t make it 
convenient to call again, could you?’ ‘Why, no, I couldn't. 
I want to sell; that’s the fact; and I can’t put it off. Could 
you find him anywhere?’ At first he said No, he couldn’t, 
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and then he wasn’t sure about it, and then he’d go and try. 
So at last he went upstairs, where there was a sort of loft, and 
presently down comes my man himself in his shirt sleeves. 

“* Well,’ he says, ‘this seems to be rayther a pressing mat- 
ter of yours.’ ‘Yes,’ I says, ‘it is rayther a pressing matter, 
and you'll find it a bargain —dirt cheap.’ ‘I ain’t in partick- 
ler want of a bargain just now,’ he says, ‘but where is it?’ 
‘Why,’ I says, ‘the turn-out’s just outside. Come and look at 
it.” He hasn’t any suspicions, and away we go. And the first 
thing that happens is, that the horse runs away with my friend 
(who knows no more of driving than a child) when he takes a 
little trot along the road to show his paces. You never saw 
such a game in your life! 

‘ When the bolt is over, and the turn-out has come to a 
standstill again, Fikey walks round and round it as grave as a 
judge—metoo. ‘There, sir!’ I says. ‘There’s a neat thing !’ 
‘It ain’t a bad style of thing,’ he says. ‘I believe you,’ says I. 
‘ And there’s a horse!’ — for I saw him looking at it. ‘ Rising 
eight!’ I says, rubbing his fore legs. (Bless you, there ain’t a 
man in the world knows less of horses than I do, but I heard 
my friend at the livery stables say he was eight year old, so I 
says, as knowing as possible, ‘Rising eight.’) ‘Rising eight, 
is he?’ says he. ‘Rising eight,’ says I. ‘ Well,’ he says, ‘ what 
do you want for it?’ ‘Why, the first and last figure for the 
whole concern is twenty-five pound!’ ‘That’s very cheap!’ 
he says, looking at me. ‘Ain’t it?’ I says. ‘I told you it 
was a bargain! Now, without any higgling and haggling 
about it, what I want is to sell, and that’s my price. Further, 
I'll make it easy to you, and take half the money down, and 
you can do a bit of stiff for the balance.’ ‘ Well,’ he says again, 
‘that’s very cheap.’ ‘I believe you,’ says I; ‘get in and try 
it, and you'll buy it. Come! take a trial!’ 

“cod, he gets in, and we get in, and we drive along the 
road, to show him to one of the railway clerks that was hid in 
the public-house window to identify him. But the clerk was 
bothered, and didn’t know whether it was him, or wasn’t — 
because the reason why? TI’ll tell you—on account of his 
having shaved his whiskers. ‘It’s a clever little horse,’ he says, 
‘and trots well; and the shay runs light.’ ‘Not a doubt about 
it,’ I says. ‘And now, Mr. Fikey, I may as well make it all 
right, without wasting any more of your time. The fact is, 
I’m Inspector Wield, and you’re my prisoner.’ ‘You don’t 
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mean that?’ he says. ‘Ido indeed.’ ‘Then burn my body, 
says Fikey, ‘if this ain’t too bad!’ 

‘Perhaps you never saw a man so knocked over with sur- 
prise. ‘I hope you'll let me have my coat?’ he says. ‘By all 
means.’ ‘ Well, then, let’s drive to the factory.’ ‘Why, not 
exactly that, I think,’ said I; ‘I’ve been there, once before, 
to-day. Suppose we send for it.” He saw it was no go, so he 
sent for it, and put it on, and we drove him up to London, 
comfortable.” 

This reminiscence is in the height of its success, when a 
general proposal is made to the fresh-complexioned, smooth- 
faced officer, with a strange air of simplicity, to tell the 
‘‘Butcher’s Story.” 

The fresh-complexioned, smooth-faced officer, with the strange 
air of simplicity, began with a rustic smile and in a soft, 
wheedling tone of voice, to relate the Butcher’s Story, thus : — 

“It’s just about six years ago, now, since information was 
given at Scotland Yard of there being extensive robberies of 
lawns and silks going on, at some wholesale houses in the city. 
Directions were given for the business being looked into; and 
Straw, and Fendall, and me, we were all in it.” 

“When you received your instructions,” said we, ‘you 
went away, and held a sort of Cabinet Council together ?”’ 

The smooth-faced officer coaxingly replied, “ Ye-es. Just 
so. We turned it over among ourselves a good deal. It 
appeared, when we went into it, that the goods were sold by 
the receivers extraordinarily cheap — much cheaper than they 
could have been if they had been honestly come by. The 
receivers were in the trade, and kept capital shops — estab- 
lishments of the first respectability — one of ’em at the West 
End, one down at Westminster. After a lot of watching and 
inquiry, and this and that among ourselves, we found that 
the job was managed and the purchases of the stolen goods 
made at a little public house near Smithfield, down by Saint 
Bartholomew’s ; where the warehouse porters, who were the 
thieves, took ’em for that purpose, don’t you see? and made 
appointments to meet the people that went between themselves 
and the receivers. This public house was principally used by 
journeymen butchers from the country, out of place, and in 
want of situations; so, what did we do, but — ha, ha, ha ! — 
we agreed that I should be dressed up like a butcher mysel!, 
and go and live there ! ” 
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Never, surely, was a faculty of observation better brought 
to bear upon a purpose than that which picked out this officer 
for the part. Nothing in all creation could have suited him 
better. Even while he spoke, he became a greasy, sleepy, 
shy, good-natured, chuckle-headed, unsuspicious, and confiding 
young butcher. His very hair seemed to have suet in it, as 
he made it smooth upon his head, and his fresh complexion 
to be lubricated by large quantities of animal food. 

“‘So [— ha, ha, ha!” (always with the confiding snigger of 
the foolish young butcher) “so I dressed myself in the regular 
way, made up a little bundle of clothes, and went to the public 
house, and asked if I could have a lodging there? They says, 
‘Yes, you can have a lodging here,’ and I got a bedroom, and 
settled myself down in the tap. There was a number of peo- 
ple about the place, and coming backward and forward to the 
house; and first one says, and then another says, ‘Are you 
from the country, young man?’ ‘Yes,’ I says,‘I am. I’m 
come out of Northamptonshire, and I’m quite lonely here, for 
I don’t know London at all, and it’s such a mighty big town.’ 
‘It is a big town,’ they says. ‘Qh, it’s a very big town!’ I 
says. ‘Really and truly I never was in such a town. It quite 
confuses me !’—and all that, you know. 

‘When some of the journeymen butchers that used the 
house found that I wanted a place, they says, ‘Oh, we'll get 
youa place!’ And they actually took me to a sight of places 
in Newgate Market, Newport Market, Clare, Carnaby —I don’t 
know where all. But the wages was— ha, ha, ha! — was not 
sufficient, and I never could suit myself, don’t you see? Some 
of the queer frequenters of the house were a little suspicious 
of me at first, and I was obliged to be very cautious indeed 
how I communicated with Straw or Fendall. Sometimes, when 
I went out, pretending to stop and look into the shop windows, 
and just casting my eyes round, I used to see some of ’em fol- 
lowing me; but, being perhaps better accustomed than they 
thought for to that sort of thing, I used to lead ’em on as 
far as I thought necessary or convenient — sometimes a long 
way — and then turn sharp round, and meet ’em, and say, ‘ Oh, 
dear, how glad I am to come upon you so fortunate! This 
London’s such a place, I’m blowed if I ain’t lost again!’ And 
then we'd go back all together, to the public house, and — ha, 
ha, ha ! — and smoke our pipes, don’t you see ? 

“They were very attentive to me, I am sure. It was a 
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son was engaged for the defense, and he couldn’t make out 
how it was, about the butcher. He thought, all along, it was 
areal butcher. When the counsel for the prosecution said, ‘I 
will now call before you, gentlemen, the police officer,’ mean- 
ing myself, Mr. Clarkson says, ‘Why police officer? Why 
more police officers? I don’t want police. We have had a 
great deal too much of the police. I want the butcher!’ 
However, sir, he had the butcher and the police officer, both 
in one. Out of seven prisoners committed for trial, five were 
found guilty, and some of ’em were transported. The re- 
spectable firm at the West End got a term of imprisonment ; 
and that’s the butcher’s story !” 

The story done, the chuckle-headed butcher again resolved 
himself into the smooth-faced detective. But he was so ex- 
tremely tickled by their having taken him about, when he 
was that dragon in disguise, to show him London, that he 
could not help reverting to that point in his narrative; and 
gently repeating, with the butcher snigger, “ ‘Oh, dear,’ I says, 
‘is that where they hang the men? Oh, Lor!’ ‘That!’ 
says they. ‘ What a simple cove he is!’” 

It being now late, and the party very modest in their fear 
of being too diffuse, there were some tokens of separation ; 
when Sergeant Dornton, the soldierly-looking man, said, look- 
ing round him with a smile : — 

“ Before we break up, sir, perhaps you might have some 
amusement in hearing the adventures of a carpetbag. They 
are very short; and, I think, curious.” 

We welcomed the carpetbag, as cordially as Mr. Shepherd- 
son welcomed the false butcher at the Setting Moon. Ser- 
geant Dornton proceeded. 

“In 1847, I was dispatched to Chatham, in search of one 
Mesheck, a Jew. He had been carrying on, pretty heavily, 
in the bill-stealing way, getting acceptances from young men 
of good connections (in the army chiefly), on pretense of dis- 
count, and bolting with the same. 

‘¢ Mesheck was off before I got to Chatham. All I could 
learn about him was, that he had gone, probably to London, 
and had with him —a carpetbag. 

‘“T came back to town, by the last train from Blackwall, 
and made inquiries concerning a Jew passenger with—a 
carpetbag. 

“The office was shut up, it being the last train. There 
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were only two or three porters left. Looking after a Jew 
with a carpetbag, on the Blackwall Railway, which was then 
the highroad to a great military depot, was worse than look- 
ing after a needle in a hayrick. But it happened that one of 
these porters had carried, for a certain Jew, to a certain public 
house, a certain — carpetbag. 

“JT went to the public house, but the Jew had only left his 
luggage there for a few hours, and had called for it in a cab 
and taken it away. I put such questions there, and to the 
porter, as I thought prudent, and got at this description of — 
the carpetbag. 

“It was a bag which had, on one side of it, worked in 
worsted, a green parrot on a stand. A green parrot ona 
stand was the means by which to identify that — carpetbag. 

“T traced Mesheck, by means of this green parrot on a 
stand, to Cheltenham, to Birmingham, to Liverpool, to the 
Atlantic Ocean. At Liverpool he was too many for me. He 
had gone to the United States, and I gave up all thoughts of 
Mesheck, and likewise of his — carpetbag. 

‘Many months afterward — near a year afterward — there 
was a bank in Ireland robbed of several thousand pounds, by 
a person of the name of Dr. Dundey, who escaped to America ; 
from which country some of the stolen notes came home. He 
was supposed to have bought a farm in New Jersey. Under 
proper management, that estate could be seized and sold, for 
the benefit of the parties he had defrauded. I was sent off 
to America for this purpose. 

“T landed at Boston. I went on to New York. I found 
that he had lately changed New York paper money for New 
Jersey paper money, and had banked cash in New Brunswick. 
To take this Dr. Dundey, it was necessary to entrap him into 
the State of New York, which required a deal of artifice and 
trouble. At one time, he couldn’t be drawn into an appoint- 
ment. At another time, he appointed to come to meet me, 
and a New York officer, on a pretext I made; and then his 
children had the measles. At last he came, per steamboat, and 
I took him, and lodged him in a New York prison called the 
Tombs; which I dare say you know, sir?”’ 

Editorial acknowledgment to that effect. 

‘“T went to the Tombs, on the morning after his capture, 
to attend the examination before the magistrate. I was pass- 
ing through the magistrate’s private room, when, happening to 
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look round me to take notice of the place, as we generally have 
a habit of doing, I clapped my eyes, in one corner, on a — carpet- 
bag. 

a What did I see upon that carpetbag, if you'll believe me, 
but a green parrot on a stand, as large as life. 

““¢ That carpetbag, with the representation of a green parrot 
on a stand,’ said I, ‘belongs to an English Jew, named Aaron 
Mesheck, and to no other man, alive or dead!’ 

“JT give you my word the New York police officers were 
doubled up with surprise. 

“©¢ How did you ever come to know that ?’ said they. 

“+7 think I ought to know that green parrot by this time,’ 
said I; ‘for I have had as pretty a dance after that bird, at 
home, as ever I had in all my life!’” 


“And was it Mesheck’s ?” we submissively inquired. 

‘Was it, sir? Of course it was! He was in custody for 
another offense, in that very identical Tombs, at that very 
identical time. And, more than that! Some memoranda, re- 
lating to the fraud for which I had vainly endeavored to take 
him, were found to be, at that moment, lying in that very same 
individual — carpetbag !” 


Such are the curious coincidences and such is the peculiar 
ability, always sharpening and being improved by practice, and 
always adapting itself to every variety of circumstances, and 
opposing itself to every new device that perverted ingenuity 
can invent, for which this important social branch of the public 
service is remarkable! Forever on the watch, with their wits 
stretched to the utmost, these officers have, from day to day and 
year to year, to set themselves against every novelty of trickery 
and dexterity that the combined imaginations of all the lawless 
rascais in England can devise, and to keep pace with every such 
invention that comes out. In the courts of justice the materials 
of thousands of such stories as we have narrated — often elevated 
into the marvelous and romantic by the circumstances of the 
case — are dryly compressed into the set phrase, ‘in consequence 
of information I received, I did so and so.”’ Suspicion was to 
be directed, by careful inference and deduction, upon the right 
person; the right person was to be taken, wherever he had 
gone, or whatever he was doing to avoid detection : he is taken ; 
there he is at the bar; that is enough. From information I, 
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the officer, received, I did it; and according to the custom in 
these cases I say no more. 

These games of chess, played with live pieces, are played 
before small audiences, and are chronicled nowhere. The in- 
terest of the game supports the players. Its results are enough 
for justice. To compare great things with small, suppose 
Leverrier or Adams informing the public that from information 
he had received he had discovered a new planet; or Columbus 
informing the public of his day that from information he had 
received he had discovered @ new continent; so the detectives 
inform it that they have discovered a new fraud or an old 
offender, and the process is unknown. 

Thus, at midnight, closed the proceedings of our curious and 
interesting party. But one other circumstance finally wound 
up the evening after our detective guests had left us. One of 
the sharpest among them, and the officer best acquainted with 
the swell mob, had his pocket picked going home ! 


THREE “ DETECTIVE’? ANECDOTES. 
I. THE PAIR OF GLOVES. 


“Tt’s a singler story, sir,” said Inspector Wield, of the 
detective police, who, in company with Sergeants Dornton and 
Mith, paid us another twilight visit one July evening; ‘and 
I’ve been thinking you might like to know it. 

“Tt’s concerning the murder of the young woman Eliza 
Grimwood, some years ago, over in the Waterloo Road. She 
was commonly called the Countess, because of her handsome 
appearance and her proud way of carrying of herself; and 
when I saw the poor Countess (I had known her well to speak 
to) lying dead, with her throat cut, on the floor of her bedroom, 
you'll believe me that a variety of reflections calculated to make 
a man rather low in his spirits came into my head. 

“That’s neither here nor there. I went to the house the 
morning after the murder, and examined the body, and made a 
general observation of the bedroom where it was. Turning 
down the pillow of the bed with my hand, I found, underneath 
it, a pair of gloves. <A pair of gentleman's dress gloves, very 
dirty ; and inside the lining the letters TR and a cross. 

“ Well, sir, I took them gloves away, and 1 showed ’em to 
the magistrate over at Union Hall, before whom the case was. 
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He says ‘ Wield,’ he says, ‘there’s no doubt this is a discovery 
that may lead to something very important; and what you 
have got to do, Wield, is to find out the owner of these 
gloves.’ 

. “TI was of the same opinion, of course, and I went at it 
immediately. I looked at the gloves pretty narrowly, and it 
was my opinion that they had been cleaned. There was a 
smell of sulphur and rosin about ’em, you know, which cleaned 
gloves usually have more or less. I took ’em over to a friend 
of mine at Kennington, who was in that line, and I put it to 
him. ‘What do you say now? MHave these gloves been 
cleaned?’ ‘These gloves have been cleaned,’ says he. ‘Have 
you any idea who cleaned them?’ says I. ‘Not at all,’ says 
he; ‘I’ve a very distinct idea who didn’t clean ’em, and that’s 
myself. But I’ll tell you what, Wield, there ain’t above eight 
or nine reg’lar glove cleaners in London’—there were not, at 
that time, it seems—‘and I think I can give you their ad- 
dresses, and you may find out by that means who did clean 
‘em.’ Accordingly he gave me the directions, and I went here, 
and I went there, and I looked up this man, and I looked up 
that man ; but though they all agreed that the gloves had been 
cleaned, I couldn’t find the man, woman, or child that had 
cleaned that aforesaid pair of gloves. 

“ What with this person not being at home, and that person 
being expected home in the afternoon, and so forth, the inquiry 
took me three days. On the evening of the third day, coming 
over Waterloo Bridge from the Surrey side of the river, quite 
beat and very much vexed and disappointed, I thought I’d have 
a shilling’s worth of entertainment at the Lyceum Theater to 
freshen myself up. So I went into the pit, at half-price, and I 
sat myself down next to a very quiet, modest sort of a young 
man. Seeing I was a stranger (which I thought it just as well 
to appear to be) he told me the names of the actors on the stage, 
and we got into conversation. When the play was over we 
came out together, and I said, ‘We’ve been very companion- 
able and agreeable, and perhaps you wouldn’t object to a drain ? ’ 
‘Well, you’re very good,’ says he; ‘I shouldn’t object to a 
drain.” Accordingly we went to a public house, near the 
theater, sat ourselves down in a quiet room upstairs on the first 
floor, and called for a pint of half-and-half apiece and a pipe. 

“Well, sir, we put our pipes aboard, and we drank our 
half-and-half, and sat a talking, very sociably, when the young 
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man says, ‘You must excuse me stopping very long,’ he says, 
‘because I’m forced to go home in good time. I must be at 
work all night.’ ‘At work all night?’ says I. ‘You ain’t a 
baker?’ ‘No,’ he says, laughing, ‘I ain’t a baker.’ ‘I thought 
not,’ says I, ‘you haven’t the looks of a baker.’ ‘No,’ says he, 
‘I’m a glove cleaner.’ 

“T never was more astonished in my life than when I heard 
them words come out of his lips. ‘You’re a glove cleaner, are 
you?’ says I. ‘Yes,’ he says,‘I am.’ ‘Then perhaps,’ says I, 
taking the gloves out of my pocket, ‘you can tell me who 
cleaned this pair of gloves? It’s a rum story,’ I says. ‘I was 
dining over at Lambeth the other day at a free-and-easy — 
quite promiscuous— with a public company—when some gen- 
tleman, he left these gloves behind him! Another gentleman 
and me, you see, we laid a wager of a sovereign, that I wouldn’t 
find out who they belonged to. I’ve spent as much as seven 
shillings already in trying to discover, but if you could help 
me I’d stand another seven and welcome. You see there’s 
TR and a cross inside.’ ‘I see,’ he says. ‘Bless you, I know 
these gloves very well! [ve seen dozens of pairs belonging to 
the same party.’ ‘No?’ says I. ‘Yes, says he. ‘Then you 
know who cleaned ’em?’ says I. ‘Rather so,’ says he. ‘My 
father cleaned ’em.’ 

“¢ Where does your father live?’ says I. ‘Just round 
the corner,’ says the young man, ‘near Exeter Street, here. 
He'll tell you who they belong to directly.’ ‘Would you come 
round with me now?’ says I. ‘Certainly,’ says he, ‘but you 
needn't tell my father that you found me at the play, you know, 
because he mightn’t like it.” ‘All right!’ We went round to 
the place, and there we found an old man in a white apron, 
with two or three daughters, all rubbing and cleaning away at 
lots of gloves in a front parlor. ‘Qh, father !’ says the young 
man, ‘here’s a person been and made a bet about the owner- 
ship of a pair of gloves, and I’ve told him you can settle it.’ 
‘Good evening, sir,’ says I to the old gentleman. ‘ Here’s the 
gloves your son speaks of. Letters TR, you see, and a cross.’ 
‘Oh, yes,’ he says, ‘I know these gloves very well; I’ve cleaned 
dozens of pairs of em. They belong to Mr. Trinkle, the great 
upholsterer in Cheapside.’ ‘Did you get ’em from Mr. Trinkle 
direct ?’ says I, ‘if you’ll excuse me asking the question.’ 
‘No,’ says he; ‘Mr. Trinkle always sends ’em to Mr. Phibbs’, 
the haberdasher’s, opposite his shop, and the haberdasher sends 
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em to me.’ ‘Perhaps you wouldn’t object to a drain?’ says I. 
‘Not in the least!’ says he. So I took the old gentleman out, 
and had a little more talk with him and his son over a glass, 
and we parted excellent friends. 

“This was late on a Saturday night. First thing on the 
Monday morning, I went to the haberdasher’s shop, opposite 
Mr. Trinkle’s, the great upholsterer’s in Cheapside. ‘Mr. 
Phibbs in the way?’ ‘My name is Phibbs.’ ‘Oh! I believe 
you sent this pair of gloves to be cleaned?’ ‘ Yes, I did, for 
young Mr. Trinkle over the way. There he is in the shop!’ 
‘Oh! that’s him in the shop, is it? Him in the green coat?’ 
‘The same individual.’ ‘Well, Mr. Phibbs, this is an un- 
pleasant affair; but the fact is this: I am Inspector Wield, of 
the dewctive police, and I found these gloves under the pillow 
of the young woman that was murdered the other day, over in 
the Waterloo Road.’ ‘Good Heaven!’ says he. ‘ He’s a most 
respectable young man, and if his father were to hear of it, 
it would be the ruin of him!’ ‘I’m very sorry for it,’ says I, 
‘but I must take him into custody.’ ‘Good Heaven!’ says 
Mr. Phibbs again ; ‘can nothing be done?’ ‘Nothing,’ says I. 
‘Will you allow me to call him over here,’ says he, ‘that his 
father may not see it done?’ ‘I don’t object to that,’ says I; 
‘but unfortunately, Mr. Phibbs, I can’t allow of any communi- 
cation between you. If any was attempted, I should have to 
interfere directly. Perhaps you'll beckon him over here?’ 
Mr. Phibbs went to the door and beckoned, and the young 
fellow came across the street directly ; a smart, brisk young 
fellow. 

“¢ Good morning, sir,’ says I. ‘Good morning, sir,’ says he. 
‘Would you allow me to inquire, sir,’ says I, ‘if you ever had 
any acquaintance with a party of the name of Grimwood ?’ 
‘Grimwood! Grimwood!’ says he. ‘No!’ ‘You know the 
Waterloo Road?’ ‘Oh! of course I know the Waterloo 
Road!’ ‘Happen to have heard of a young woman being 
murdered there?’ ‘Yes, I read it in the paper, and very sorry 
I was to read it.’ ‘Here’s a pair of gloves belonging to you 
that I found under her pillow the morning afterward !’ 

‘He was in a dreadful state, sir; a dreadful state! ‘Mr. 
Wield,’ he says, ‘upon my solemn oath I never was there. I 
never so much as saw her, to my knowledge, in my life!’ ‘I 
am very sorry, says I. ‘To tell you the truth, I don’t think 
you are the murderer, but I must take you to Union Hall ina 
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cab. However, I think it’s a case of that sort that at present, 
at all events, the magistrate will hear it in private.’ 

“A private examination took place, and then it came out 
that this young man was acquainted with a cousin of the un- 
fortunate Eliza Grimwood, and that, calling to see her cousin a 
day or two before the murder, he left these gloves upon the 
table. Who should come in, shortly afterward, but Eliza Grim- 
wood! ‘Whose gloves are these?’ she says, taking ’em up. 
‘Those are Mr. Trinkle’s gloves,’ says her cousin. ‘Oh!’ says 
she, ‘they are very dirty, and of no use to him, I am sure. I 
shall take ’em away for my girl to clean the stoves with.” And 
she put em in her pocket. The girl had used ’em to clean the 
stoves, and I have no doubt had left ’em lying on the bedroom 
mantelpiece, or on the drawers, or somewhere; and her mis- 
tress, looking round to see that the room was tidy, had caught 
"em up and put ’em under the pillow where I found ’em. 

‘‘That’s the story, sir.” 


II. THE ARTFUL TOUCH. 


“One of the most beautiful things that ever was done, per- 
haps,” said Inspector Wield, emphasizing the adjective as pre- 
paring us to expect dexterity or ingenuity rather than strong 
interest, “ was a move of Sergeant Witchem’s. It wasa lovely 
idea! 

‘‘Witchem and me were down at Epsom one Derby day, 
waiting at the station for the swell mob. As I mentioned when 
we were talking about these things before, we are ready at the 
station when there’s races, or an agricultural show, or a chan- 
cellor sworn in for a university, or Jenny Lind, or anything of 
that sort ; and as the swell mob come down we send ’em back 
again by the next train. But some of the swell mob, on the 
occasion of this Derby that I refer to, so far kidded us as to 
hire a horse and shay ; start away from London by Whitechapel 
and miles round ; come into Epsom from the opposite direction ; 
and go to work, right and left, on the course, while we were 
waiting for ’em at the rail. That, however, ain’t the point of 
what I’m going to tell you. 

‘“ While Witchem and me were waiting at the station, there 
comes up one Mr. Tatt, a gentleman formerly in the public line, 
quite an amateur detective in his way, and very much respected. 
‘Halloo, Charley Wield,’ he says. ‘ What are you doing here? 
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On the lookout for some of your old friends?’ ‘Yes, the old 
move, Mr. Tatt.’ ‘Come along,’ he says, ‘you and Witchem, 
and have a glass of sherry.’ ‘We can’t stir from the place,’ 
says I, ‘till the next train comes in; but after that we will with 
pleasure.” Mr. Tatt waits, and the train comes in, and then 
Witchem and me go off with him to the hotel. Mr. Tatt he’s 
got up quite regardless of expense for the occasion; and in his 
shirt front there’s a beautiful diamond prop, cost him £15 or 
£20 —a very handsome pin indeed. We drink our sherry at 
the bar, and have had our three or four glasses, when Witchem 
cries suddenly, ‘Look out, Mr. Wield! stand fast,’ and a dash 
is made into the place by the swell mob— four of ’em — that 
have come down as I tell you, and in a moment Mr. Tatt’s prop 
is gone! Witchem he cuts ’em off at the door, I lay about me 
as hard as I can, Mr. Tatt shows fight like a good ’un, and there 
we are, all down together, heads and heels, knocking about on 
the floor of the bar— perhaps you never see such a scene of 
confusion! However, we stick to our men (Mr. Tatt being as 
good as any officer), and we take ’em all and carry ’em off to 
the station. The station’s full of people who have been took on 
the course ; and it’s a precious piece of work to get ’em secured. 
However, we do it at last, and we search ’em; but nothing’s 
found on ’em and they’re locked up ; and a pretty state of heat 
we are in by that time, I assure you ! 

“JT was very blank over it, myself, to think that the prop 
had been passed away ; and I said to Witchem, when we had set 
"em to rights and were cooling ourselves along with Mr. Tatt, 
‘We don’t take much by this move, anyway, for nothing’s found 
upon ’em, and it’s only the braggadocio, after all.” ‘What do 
you mean, Mr. Wield?’ says Witchem; ‘here’s the diamond 
pin!’ and in the palm of his hand there it was, safe and sound ! 
‘Why, in the name of wonder,’ says me and Mr. Tatt, in aston- 
ishment, ‘how did you come by that?’ ‘TP tell you how I 
come by it,’ says he. ‘I saw which of ’em took it; and when 
we were all down on the floor together, knocking about, I just 
gave him a little touch on the back of his hand, as I knew his 
pal would; and he thought it was his pal and gave it me!’ It 
was beautiful, beautiful ! 

“ Even that was hardly the best of the case, for that chap was 
tried at the Quarter Sessions at Guildford. You know what 
Quarter Sessions are, sir. Well, if youll believe me, while 
them slow justices were looking over the acts of Parliament to 
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see what they could do to him, I’m blowed if he didn’t cut out 
of the dock before their faces! He cut out of the dock, sir, then 
and there, swam across a river, and got up into a tree to dry 
himself. In the tree he was took — an old woman having seen 
him climb up —and Witchem’s artful touch transported him! ” 


lI. THE SOFS. 


“What young men will do sometimes to ruin themselves 
and break their friends’ hearts,” said Sergeant Dornton, “it’s 
surprising ! I had a case at St. Blank’s Hospital which was of 
this sort. A bad case, indeed, with a bad end! 

‘The secretary, and the house surgeon, and the treasurer 
of St. Blank’s Hospital came to Scotland Yard to give infor- 
mation of numerous robberies having been committed on the 
students. The students could leave nothing in the pockets of 
their greatcoats while the greatcoats were hanging at the 
hospital but it was almost certain to be stolen. Property of 
various descriptions was constantly being lost; and the gentle- 
men were naturally uneasy about it, and anxious, for the credit 
of the institution, that the thief or thieves should be discovered. 
The case was intrusted to me and I went to the hospital. 

“+ Now, gentlemen,’ said I, after we had talked it over, ‘I 
understand this property is usually lost from one room.’ 

“ Yes, they said. It was. 

““¢} should wish, if you please,’ said I, ‘to see the room.’ 

“It was a good-sized bare room downstairs, with a few 
tables and forms in it, and a row of pegs all round for hats 
and coats. 

“* Next, gentlemen,’ said I, ‘do you suspect anybody ?’ 

“Yes, they said. They did suspect somebody. They were 
sorry to say, they suspected one of the porters. 

“¢T should like,’ said I, ‘to have that man pointed out to 
me, and to have a little time to look after him.’ 

“ He was pointed out and I looked after him, and then I 
went back to the hospital and said, ‘Now, gentlemen, it’s not 
the porter. He’s, unfortunately for himself, a little too fond 
of drink, but he’s nothing worse. My suspicion is that these 
robberies are committed by one of the students; and if you’ll 
put me a sofa into that room where the pegs are —as there’s 
no closet —I think 1 shall be able to detect the thief. I wish 
the sofa, if you please, to be covered with chintz, or something 
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of that sort, so that I may lie on my chest underneath it with- 
out being seen.’ 

“The sofa was provided, and next day at eleven o’clock, 
before any of the students came, I went there with those gentle- 
men to get underneath it. It turned out to be one of those 
old-fashioned sofas with a great crossbeam at the bottom that 
would have broken my back in no time if I could ever have 
got below it. We had quite a job to break all this away in 
the time; however, I fell to work and they fell to work, and 
we broke it cut and made aclear place forme. I got under 
the sofa, lay down on my chest, took out my knife, and made 
a convenient hole in the chintz to look through. It was then 
settled between me and the gentlemen that when the students 
were all up in the wards, one of the gentlemen should come in 
and hang up a greatcoat on one of the pegs. And that the 
greatcoat should have in one of the pockets a pocketbook con- 
taining marked money. 

“ After I had been there some time the students began to 
drop into the room by ones, and twos, and threes, and to talk 
about all sorts of things, little thinking there was anybody 
under the sofa — and then to go upstairs. At last there came 
in one who remained until he was alone in the room by himself. 
A tallish, good-looking young man of twenty-one or twenty- 
two, with a light whisker. He went to a particular hat peg, 
took off a good hat that was hanging there, tried it on, hung 
his own hat in its place, and hung that hat on another peg, 
nearly opposite to me. I then felt quite certain that he was 
the thief and would come back by and by. 

“When they were all upstairs the gentleman came in with 
the greatcoat. I showed him where to hang it so that I might 
have a good view of it, and he went away; and I lay under 
the sofa on my chest for a couple of hours or so waiting. 

“At last the same young man came down. He walked 
across the room, whistling — stopped and listened — took an- 
other walk and whistled — stopped again and listened — then 
began to go regularly round the pegs, feeling in the pockets 
of all the coats. When he came to the greatcoat and felt the 
pocketbook, he was so eager and so hurried that he broke the 
strap in tearing it open. As he began to put the money in his 
pocket I crawled out from under the sofa, and his eyes met 
mine. 

“My face, as you may perceive, is brown now, but it was 
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pale at that time, my health not being good, and looked as 
long as a horse’s. Besides which, there was a great draught 
of air from the door, underneath the sofa, and I had tied a 
handkerchief round my head ; so what I looked like altogether 
I don’t know. He turned blue — literally blue — when he saw 
me crawling out, and I couldn’t feel surprised at it. 

““¢T am an officer of the detective police,’ said I, ‘and have 
been lying here since you first came in this morning. I regret, 
for the sake of yourself and your friends, that you should have 
done what you have; but this case is complete. You have the 
pocketbook in your hand and the money upon you; and I 
must take you into custody !’ 

“It was impossible to make out any case in his behalf, and 
on his trial he pleaded guilty. How or when he got the means 
I don’t know; but while he was awaiting his sentence he 
poisoned himself in Newgate.” 


We inquired of this officer, on the conclusion of the fore- 
going anecdote, whether the time appeared long or short when 
he lay in that constrained position under the sofa. 

‘Why, you see, sir,” he replied, “if he hadn’t come in the 
first time and I had not been quite sure he was the thief 
and would return, the time would have seemed long. But as 
it was, I being dead certain of my man, the time seemed pretty 
short. ”’ 
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I RUN A GREAT DANGER IN THE HOUSE OF SHAWS. 


For a day that was begun so ill, the day passed fairly well. 
We had the porridge cold again at noon, and hot porridge at 
night: porridge and small beer was my uncle’s diet. He spoke 
but little, and that in the same way as before, shooting a ques- 
tion at me after a long silence ; and when I sought to lead him 
in talk about my future, slipped out of it again. In a room 
next door to the kitchen, where he suffered me to go, I found a 
great number of books, both Latin and English, in which I took 
great pleasure all the afternoon. Indeed, the time passed so 
lightly in this good company, that I began to be almost recon- 
ciled to my residence at Shaws ; and nothing but the sight of 
my uncle, and his eyes playing hide and seek with mine, re- 
vived the force of my distrust. 

One thing I discovered, which put me in some doubt. This 
was an entry on the fly leaf of a chapbook (one of Patrick 
Walker’s), plainly written by my father’s hand and thus con- 
ceived: ‘lo my brother Ebenezer on his fifth birthday.” 
Now, what puzzled me was this: That as my father was of 
course the younger brother, he must either have made some 
strange error, or he must have written, before he was yet five, 
an excellent, clear, manly hand of writing. 

I tried to get this out of my head ; but though I took down 
many interesting authors, old and new, history, poetry, and 
storybook, this notion of my father’s hand of writing stuck to 
me; and when at length I went back into the kitchen, and sat 
down once more to porridge and small beer, the first thing I 
said to Uncle Ebenezer was to ask himif my father had not 
been very quick at his book. 

“Alexander? No him!” was the reply. “I was far 
quicker mysel’; I was a clever chappie when I was young. 
Why, [ could read as soon as he could.” 

This puzzled me yet more; and a thought coming into my 
head, I asked if he and my father had been twins. 

He jumped upon his stool, and the horn spoon fell out of 
his hand upon the floor. “ What gars ye ask that?” he said, 
and caught me by the breast of the jacket, and looked this time 
straight into my eyes ; his own, which were little and light, and 
bright like a bird’s, blinking and winking strangely. 

“What do you mean?” I asked very calmly, for I was far 
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stronger than he, and not easily frightened. “Take your hand 
from my jacket. This is no way to behave.” 

My uncle seemed to make a great effort upon himself. 
“ Dod, man David,” he said, “ ye shouldnae speak to me about 
your father. That’s where the mistake is.” He sat awhile 
and shook, blinking in his plate: “* He was all the brother that 
ever I had,” he added, but with no heart in his voice; and then 
he caught up his spoon and fell to supper again, but still 
shaking. 

Now this last passage, this laying of hands upon my person 
and sudden profession of love for my dead father, went so clean 
beyond my comprehension that it put me into both fear and 
hope. On the one hand, I began to think my uncle was per- 
haps insane and might be dangerous; on the other, there came 
up into my mind (quite unbidden by me and even discouraged ) 
a story like some ballad I had heard folk singing, of a poor lad 
that was a rightful heir and a wicked kinsman that tried to 
keep him from his own. For why should my uncle play a part 
with a relative that came, almost a beggar, to his door, unless 
in his heart he had some cause to fear him ? 

With this notion, all unacknowledged, but nevertheless get- 
ting firmly settled in my head, I now began to imitate his 
covert looks ; so that we sat at table like a cat and a mouse, 
each stealthily observing the other. Not another word had he 
to say to me, black or white, but was busy turning something 
secretly over in his mind; and the longer we sat and the more 
I looked at him, the more certain I became that the something 
was unfriendly to myself. 

When he had cleared the platter, he got out a single pipeful 
of tobacco, just as in the morning, turned round a stool into the 
chimney corner, and sat awhile smoking, with his back to me. 

“ Davie,” he said, at length, “ Pve been thinking ;” then he 
paused, and said it again. ‘“ There’s a wee bit siller that I half 
promised ye before ye were born,” he continued ; “ promised it to 
your father. O, naething legal, ye understand ; just gentlemen 
daffing at their wine. Well, I keepit that bit money separate 
— it was a great expense, but a promise is a promise — and it 
has grown by now to be a maitter of just precisely — just 
exactly” — and here he paused and stumbled — “of just ex- 
actly forty pounds!” This last he rapped out with a sidelong 
glance over his shoulder ; and the next moment added, almost 
with a scream, “ Scots!” 
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The pound Scots being the same thing as an English shilling, 
the difference made by this second thought was considerable ; I 
could see, besides, that the whole story was a lie, invented with 
some end which it puzzled me to guess ; and I made no attempt 
to conceal the tone of raillery in which I answered : — 

“QO, think again, sir! Pounds sterling, I believe !” 

“ That’s what I said,” returned my uncle; “pounds ster- 
ling! And if you'll step out-by to the door a minute, just to 
see what kind of a night it is, 11 get it out to ye and call ye 
in again.” 

I did his will, smiling to myself in my contempt that he 
should think I was so easily to be deceived. It was a dark night, 
with a few stars low down ; and as I stood just outside the door, 
I heard a hollow moaning of wind far off among the hills. I 
said to myself there was something thundery and changeful in 
the weather, and little knew of what a vast importance that 
should prove to me before the evening passed. 

When I was called in again, my uncle counted out into my 
hand seven and thirty golden guinea pieces ; the rest was in his 
hand, in small gold and silver ; but his heart failed him there, 
and he crammed the change into his pocket. 

“ There,” said he, “that’ll show you! I’m a queer man, and 
strange wi’ strangers ; but my word is my bond, and there’s the 
proof of it.” 

Now, my uncle seemed so miserly that I was struck dumb 
by this sudden generosity, and could find no words in which to 
thank him. 

‘Noa word!” said he. ‘Nae thanks; I want nae thanks. 
I do my duty; I’m no saying that everybody would have done it ; 
but for my part (though I’m a careful body, too) it’s a pleasure 
to me todo the right by my brother’s son; and it’s a pleasure 
to me to think that now we can agree as such near friends 
should.” a 

I spoke him in return as handsomely as I was able; but ~ 
all the while I was wondering what would come next, and why 
he had parted with his precious guineas ; for as to the reason he 
had given, a baby would have refused it. 

Presently, he looked towards me sideways : — 

‘“‘ And see here,” says he, “tit for tat.” 

I told him I was ready to prove my gratitude in any reason- 
able degree, and then waited, looking for some monstrous de- 
mand. And yet, when at last he plucked up courage to speak, 
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it was only to tell me (very properly, as I thought) that he was 
growing old and a little broken, and that he would expect me 
to help him with the house and the bit garden. 

I answered, and expressed my readiness to serve. 

“ Well,” he said, “‘let’s begin.” He pulled out of his pocket 
arusty key. ‘ There,” says he, “there’s the key of the stair 
tower at the far end of the house. Ye can only win into it 
from the outside, for that part of the house is no finished. 
Gang ye in there, and up the stairs, and bring me down the 
chest that’s at the top. There’s papers in’t,” he added. 

“Can I have a light, sir?” said I. 

‘‘ Na,” said he, very cunningly. ‘“ Nae lights in my house.” 

“Very well, sir,” said I. ‘Are the stairs good?” 

‘They’re grand,” said he; and then as I was going, “ Keep 
to the wall,” he added ; ‘“‘there’s nae banisters. But the stairs 
are grand underfoot.” 

Out I went into the night. The wind was still moaning in 
the distance, though never a breath of it came near the house 
of Shaws. It had fallen blacker than ever; and I was glad to 
feel along the wall, till I came the length of the stair-towcr 
door at the far end of the unfinished wing. I had got the key 
into the keyhole and had just turned it, when all upon a sudden, 
without sound of wind or thunder, the whole sky was lighted 
up with wild fire and went black again. I had to put my hand 
over my eyes to get back to the color of the darkness; and 
indeed I was already half blinded when I stepped into the 
tower. 

It was so dark inside, it seemed a body could scarce breathe ; 
but I pushed out with foot and hand, and presently struck the 
wall with the one, and the lowermost round of the stair with 
the other. The wall, by the touch, was of fine hewn stone ; 
the steps too, though somewhat steep and narrow, were of 
polished mason work, and regular and solid underfoot. Mind- 
ing my uncle’s word about the banisters, I kept close to the 
tower side and felt my way up in the pitch darkness with a 
beating heart. 

The house of Shaws stood some five full stories high, not 
counting lofts. Well, as I advanced, it seemed to me the stair 
grew airier and a thought more lightsome ; and I was wonder- 
ing what might be the cause of this change, when a second 
blink of the summer lightning came and went. If I did not 
cry out, it was because fear had me by the throat; and if I did 
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not fall, it was more by Heaven’s mercy than my own strength. 
It was not only that the flash shone in on every side through 
breaches in the wall, so that I seemed to be clambering aloft 
upon an open scaffold, but the same passing brightness showed 
me the steps were of unequal length, and that one of my feet 
rested that moment within two inches of the well. 

This was the grand stair! I thought; and with the thought, 
a gust of a kind of angry courage came into my heart. My 
uncle had sent me here, certainly to run great risks, perhaps to 
die. I swore I would settle that “ perhaps,” if I should break 
my neck for it; got me down upon my hands and knees; and 
as slowly as a snail, feeling before me every inch, and testing 
the solidity of every stone, I continued to ascend the stair. The 
darkness, by contrast with the flash, appeared to have redoubled ; 
nor was that all; for my ears were now troubled and my mind 
confounded by a great stir of bats in the top part of the tower, 
and the foul beasts, flying downwards, sometimes beat about my 
face and body. 

The tower, I should have said, was square ; and in every cor- 
ner the step was made of a great stone of a different shape, to join 
the flights. Well, I had come close to one of these turns, when, 
feeling forward as usual, my hand slipped upon an edge and 
found nothing but emptiness beyond it. The stair had been 
carried no higher: to set a stranger mounting it in the darkness 
was to send him straight to his death; and (although, thanks 
to the lightning and my own precautions, I was safe enough) the 
mere thought of the peril in which I might have stood, and the 
dreadful height I might have fallen from, brought out the sweat 
upon my body and relaxed my joints. 

But I knew what I wanted now, and turned and groped my 
way down again, with a wonderful anger in my heart. About 
halfway down, the wind sprang up in a clap and shook the 
tower, and died again; the rain followed; and before I had 
reached the ground level, it fell in buckets. I put out my head 
into the storm, and looked along towards the kitchen. The 
door, which I had shut behind me when [I left, now stood open, 
and shed a little glimmer of light; and I thought I could sce 
a figure standing in the rain, quite still, like a man hearkening. 
And then there came a blinding flash, which showed me my 
uncle plainly, just where I had fancied him to stand; and hard 
upon the heels of it, a great tow row of thunder. 

Now, whether my uncle thought the crash to be the sound 
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of my fall, or whether he heard in it God’s voice denolmncing 
murder, I will leave you to guess. Certain it is, at least,\that 
he was seized on by a kind of panic fear, and that he ran into 
the house and left the door open behind him. [I followed as 
softly as I could, and, coming unheard into the kitchen, stood 
and watched him. 

He had found time to open the corner cupboard and bring 
out a great case bottle of aqua vite, and now sat with his back 
towards me at the table. Ever and again he would be seized 
with a fit of deadly shuddering and groan aloud, and carry- 
ing the bottle to his lips, drink down the raw spirits by the 
mouthful. 

I stepped forward, came close behind him where he sat, and 
suddenly clapping my two hands down upon his shoulders — 
“ Ah!” cried I. 

My uncle gave a kind of broken cry like a sheep’s bleat, 
flung up his arms, and tumbled to the floor like a dead man. I 
was somewhat shocked at this; but I had myself to look to first 
of all, and did not hesitate to let him lie as he had fallen. The 
keys were hanging in the cupboard; and it was my design to 
furnish myself with arms before my uncle should come again 
to his senses and the power of devising evil. In the cupboard 
were a few bottles, some apparently of medicine; a great many 
bills and other papers, which I should willingly enopgh have 
rummaged, had I had the time; and a few necessaries, that 
were nothing to my purpose. Thence I turned to the chests. 
The first was full of meal; the second of money bags and 
papers tied into sheaves ; in the third, with many other things 
(and these for the most part clothes) I found a rusty, ugly- 
looking Highland dirk without the scabbard. This, then, I 
concealed inside my waistcoat, and turned to my uncle. . 

He lay as he had fallen, all huddled, with one knee up and 
one arm sprawling abroad ; his face had a strange color of blue, 
and he seemed to have ceased breathing. Fear came on me 
that he was dead ; then I got water and dashed it in his face ; 
and with that he seemed to come a little to himself, working 
his mouth and fluttering his eyelids. At last he looked up 
and saw me, and there came into his eyes a terror that was not 
of this world. 

“Come, come,” said I, “ sit up.” 

“Are ye alive?” he sobbed. ‘O man, are ye alive?” 

“That am I,” said I. ‘Small thanks to you!” 
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He /nad begun to seek for his breath with deepsighs. ‘The 
blue phial,” said he — “in the aumry — the blue phial.” His 
breath came slower still. 

, Iran to the cupboard, and, sure enough, found there a blue 
hial of medicine, with the dose written on it on a paper, and 
Ahis I administered to him with what speed I might. 

“It’s the trouble,” said he, reviving a little; “I have a 
trouble, Davie. It’s the heart.” 

I set him on a chair and looked at him. It is true I felt 
some pity for a man that looked so sick, but I was full besides 
of righteous anger ; and I numbered over before him the points 
on which I wanted explanation: why he lied to me at every 
word ; why he feared that I should leave him ; why he disliked 
it to be hinted that he and my father were twins —“Is that 
because it is true?”’’ I asked ; why he had given me money to 
which I was convinced I had no claim ; and, last of all, why he 
had tried to kill me. He heard me all through in silence; and 
then, in a broken voice, begged me to let him go to bed. 

“ll tell ye the morn,” he said; “as sure as death I 
will.” 

And so weak was he that I could do nothing but consent. 
I locked him into his room, however, and pocketed the key ; 
and then returning to the kitchen, made up such a blaze as had 
not shone there for many a long year, and wrapping myself in 
my plaid, lay down upon the chests and fell asleep. 


THE MAN WITH THE BELT OF GOLD. 


More than a week went by, in which the ill luck that had 
hitherto pursued the “Covenant” upon this voyage grew yet 
more strongly marked. Some days she made a little way ; 
others, she was driven actually back. At last we were beaten 
so far to the south that we tossed and tacked to and fro the 
whole of the ninth day, within sight of Cape Wrath and the 
wild, rocky coast on either hand of it. There followed on 
that a council of the officers, and some decision which I did 
not rightly understand, seeing only the result: that we had 
made a fair wind of a foul one and were running south. 

The tenth afternoon, there was a falling swell and a thick, 
wet, white fog that hid one end of the brig from the other. 
All afternoon, when I went on deck, I saw men and officers 
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listening hard over the bulwarks — “for breakers,” they said ; 
and though I did not so much as understand the word, I felt 
danger in the air and was excited. 

Maybe about ten at night, I was serving Mr. Riach and 
the captain at their supper, when the ship struck something 
with a great sound, and we heard voices singing out. My 
two masters leaped to their feet. 

‘‘She’s struck,” said Mr. Riach. 

“No, sir,” said the captain. ‘ We've only run a boat down.” 

And they hurried out. 

The captain was in the right of it. We had run down a 
boat in the fog, and she had parted in the midst and gone to 
the bottom with all her crew, but one. This man (as I heard 
afterwards) had been sitting in the stern as a passenger, while 
the rest were on the benches rowing. At the moment of the 
blow, the stern had been thrown into the air, and the man 
(having his hands free, and for all he was encumbered with 
a frieze overcoat that came below his knees) had leaped up 
and caught hold of the brig’s bowsprit. It showed he had 
luck and much agility and unusual strength, that he should 
have thus saved himself from such a pass. And yet, when 
the captain brought him into the roundhouse, and I set eyes 
on him for the first time, he looked as cool as I did. 

He was smallish in stature, but well set and as nimble as a 
goat; his face was of a good open expression, but sunburnt 
very dark, and heavily freckled and pitted with the smallpox ; 
his eyes were unusually light and had a kind of dancing 
madness in them, that was both engaging and alarming ; and 
when he took off his greatcoat, he laid a pair of fine, silver- 
mounted pistols on the table, and I saw that he was belted 
with a great sword. His manners, besides, were elegant, and 
he pledged the captain handsomely. Altogether I thought 
of him, at the first sight, that here was a man I would rather 
call my friend than my enemy. 

The captain, too, was taking his observations, but rather 
of the man’s clothes than his person. And to be sure, as 
soon as he had taken off the greatcoat, he showed forth mighty 
fine for the roundhouse of a merchant brig: having a hat 
with feathers, a red waistcoat, breeches of black plush, and 
a blue coat with silver buttons and handsome silver lace, 
costly clothes, though somewhat spoiled with the fog and 
being slept in. 
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“I’m vexed, sir, about the boat,”’ says the captain. 

“There are some pretty men gone to the bottom,” said the 
stranger, “that I would rather see on the dry land again than 
half a score of boats.”’ 

“Friends of yours?” said Hoseason. 

“You have none such friends in your country,’ was the 
reply. “They would have died for me like dogs.” 

“Well, sir,” said the captain, still watching him, “there 
are more men in the world than boats to put them in.” 

“And that’s true too,” cried the other; “and ye seem to 
be a gentleman of great penetration.” 

“T have been in France, sir,” says the captain ; so that it 
was plain he meant more by the words than showed upon the 
face of them. 

“Well, sir,” says the other, “and so has many a pretty 
man, for the matter of that.” 

“No doubt, sir,” says the captain; “and fine coats.” 

“Oho!” says the stranger, “is that how the wind sets?” 
And he laid his hand quickly on his pistols. 

“ Don’t be hasty,” said the captain. ‘Don’t doa mischief, 
before ye see the need for it. Ye’ve a French soldier’s coat 
upon your back and a Scotch tongue in your head, to be sure ; 
but so has many an honest fellow in these days, and I dare say 
none the worse of it.” 

“So?” said the gentleman in the fine coat; “are ye of 
the honest party?” (meaning, Was he a Jacobite? for each 
side, in these sort of civil broils, takes the name of honesty for 
its own). 

“Why, sir,” replied the captain, “I am a true-blue Protes- 
tant, and I thank God for it.” (It was the first word of any 
religion I had ever heard from him, but I learnt afterwards he 
was a great churchgoer while on shore.) “But, for all that,”’ 
says he, “I can be sorry to see another man with his back to 
the wall.” 

“Can ye so, indeed?” asks the Jacobite. “Well, sir, to 
be quite plain with ye, I am one of those honest gentlemen 
that were in trouble about the years forty-five and six; and 
(to be still quite plain with ye) if I get into the hands of any 
of the red-coated gentry, it’s like it would go hard with me. 
Now, sir, I was for France; and there was a French ship 
cruising here to pick me up; but she gave us the go-by in the 
fog —as I wish from my heart that ye had done yoursel’! 
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And the best that I can say is this: If ye can set me ashore 
where I was going, I have that upon me will reward you 
highly for your trouble.” 

“In France?” says the captain. ‘No, sir; that I cannot 
do. But where ye come from —we might talk of that.” 

And then, unhappily, he observed me standing in my cor- 
ner, and packed me off to the galley to get supper for the 
gentleman. I lost no time, I promise you; and when I came 
back into the roundhouse, I found the gentleman had taken 
a money belt from about his waist, and poured out a guinea 
or two upon the table. The captain was looking at the 
guineas, and then at the belt, and then at the gentleman’s 
face; and I thought he seemed excited. 

“ Half of it,” he cried, “and ’'m your man!” 

The other swept back the guineas into the belt, and put 
it on again under his waistcoat. “I have told ye, sir,” said 
he, “that not one doit of it belongs tome. It belongs to my 
chieftain ’”—and here he touched his hat —‘‘and while I would 
be but a silly messenger to grudge some of it that the rest 
might come safe, I should show myself a hound indeed if I 
bought my own carcass any too dear. Thirty guineas on the 
seaside, or sixty if ye set me on the Linnhe Loch. Take it, if 
ye will; if not, ye can do your worst.” 

“Ay,” said Hoseason. “And if I give ye over to the 
soldiers ?” 

“Ye would make a fool’s bargain,” said the other. “My 
chief, let me tell you, sir, is forfeited, like every honest man 
in Scotland. His estate is in the hands of the man they call 
King George; and it is his officers that collect the rents, or 
try to collect them. But for the honor of Scotland, the poor 
tenant bodies take a thought upon their chief lying in exile ; 
and this money is a part of that very rent for which King George 
is looking. Now, sir, ye seem to me to be a man that under- 
stands things: bring this money within the reach of Govern- 
ment, and how much of it’ll come to you?” 

“ Little enough, to be sure,” said Hoseason ; and then, “If 
they knew,” he added dryly. “But I think, if I was to try, 
that I could hold my tongue about it.” 

“Ah, but I'll begowk [befool] ye there!” cried the gentle- 
man. ‘Play me false, and I’ll play you cunning. If a hand’s 
laid upon me, they shall ken what money it is.” 
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“ Well,” returned the captain, “what must be must. Sixty 
guineas, and done. Here’s my hand upon it.” 

‘6 And here’s mine,” said. the other. 

And thereupon the captain went out (rather hurriedly, I 
thought), and left me alone in the roundhouse with the 
stranger. 

At that period (so soon after the forty-five) there were 
many exiled gentlemen coming back at the peril of their lives, 
either to see their friends or to collect a little money ; and as 
for the Highland chiefs that had been forfeited, it was a com- 
mon matter of talk how their tenants would stint themselves 
to send them money, and their clansmen outface the soldiery 
to get it in, and run the gantlet of our great navy to carry 
it across. All this I had, of course, heard tell of; and now 
I had a man under my eyes whose life was forfeit on all these 
counts and upon one more; for he was not only a rebel and 
a smuggler of rents, but had taken service with King Louis 
of France. And as if all this were not enough, he had a belt 
full of golden guineas round his loins. Whatever my opinions, 
I could not look on such a man without a lively interest. 

“And so you're a Jacobite?” said I, as I set meat before 
him. 

“Ay,” said he, beginning to eat. “And you, by your long 
face, should be a Whig?” 

“Betwixt and between,” said I, not to annoy him; for 

indeed I was as good a Whig as Mr. Campbell could make 
me. 
“And that’s naething,” said he. “But I’m saying, Mr. 
Betwixt-and-Between,” he added, “this bottle of yours is dry ; 
and it’s hard if I’m to pay sixty guineas and be grudged a 
dram upon the back of it.”’ 

“Tll go and ask for the key,” said I and stepped on deck. 

The fog was as close as ever, but the swell almost down. 
They had laid the brig to, not knowing precisely where they 
were, and the wind (what little there was of it) not serving 
well for their true course. Some of the hands were still heark- 
ening for breakers; but the captain and the two officers were 
in the waist with their heads together. It struck me, I don’t 
know why, that they were after no good; and the first word 
I heard, as I drew softly near, more than confirmed me. 

It was Mr. Riach, crying out as if upon a sudden thought : 

“ Couldn’t we wile him out of the roundhouse ?” 
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“He’s better where he is,” returned Hoseason; “he hasn't 
room to use his sword.” 

‘Well, that’s true,” said Riash; “but he’s hard to come 
at.” 

“Hut!” said Hoseason. “We can get the man in talk, 
one upon each side, and pin him by the two arms; or, if that’ll 
not hold, sir, we can make a run by both the doors and get him 
under hand before he has the time to draw.” 

At this hearing, I was seized with both fear and anger at 
these treacherous, greedy, bloody men that I sailed with. My 
first mind was torun away; my second was bolder. 

“Captain,” said I, “the gentleman is seeking a dram, and 
the bottle’s out. Will you give me the key?” 

They all started and turned about. 

“Why, here’s our chance to get the firearms ! ” Riach cried ; 
and then to me: * Hark ye, David,” he said, ‘‘do ye ken where 
the pistols are?” 

“ Ay,ay,” put in Hoseason. ‘ David kens; David’s a good 
lad. Ye see, David my man, yon wild Hielandman is a danger 
to the ship, besides being a rank foe to King George, God bless 
him!” 

I had never been so be-Davided since I came on board; but 
I said yes, as if all I heard were quite natural. 

‘“‘ The trouble is,” resumed the captain, “ that all our firelocks, 
great and little, are in the roundhouse under this man’s nose ; 
likewise the powder. Now, if I, or one of the officers, was to go 
in and take them, he would fall to thinking. But a lad like 
you, David, might snap up a horn and a pistol or two without 
remark. And if ye can do it cleverly, I'll bear it in mind when 
it’ll be good for you to have friends ; and that’s when we come 
to Carolina.” 

Here Mr. Riach whispered him a little. 

“Very right, sir,” said the captain; and then to myself: 
“ And see here, David, yon man has a beltful of gold, and I 
give you my word that you shall have your fingers in it.” 

I told him I would do as he wished, though indeed I had 
scarce breath to speak with; and upon that he gave me the 
key of the spirit locker, and I began to go slowly back to the 
roundhouse. What was I to do? They were dogs and 
thieves ; they had stolen me from my own country; they had 
killed poor Ransome ; and was I to hold the candle to another 
murder? But then, upon the other hand, there was the fear of 
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death very plain before me; for what could a boy and a man, 
if they were as brave as lions, against a whole ship’s com- 
pany ? 

I was still arguing it back and forth, and getting no great 
clearness, when I came into the roundhouse and saw the 
Jacobite eating his supper under the lamp; and at that my 
mind was made up allin a moment. I have no credit by it ; 
it was by no choice of mine, but as if by compulsion, that I 
walked right up to the table and put my hand on his shoulder. 

“Do ye want to be killed ?” said I. 

He sprang to his feet, and looked a question at me as clear 
as if he had spoken. 

“OQ!” cried I, “they’re all murderers here; it’s a ship full 
of them! ‘They’ve murdered a boy already. Now it’s you.” 

“Ay, ay,” said he; “but they haven’t got me yet.” 

And then looking at me curiously, “ Will ye stand with 
me?” 

“That will I!” said I. “Iam no thief, nor yet murderer. 
I'll stand by you.” 

“Why, then,” said he, “ what’s your name?” 

“David Balfour,” said I; and then thinking that a man 
with so fine a coat must like fine people, I added for the first 
time “ of Shaws.” 

It never occurred to him to doubt me, for a Highlander is 
used to see great gentlefolk in great poverty; but as he had 
no estate of his own, my words nettled a very childish vanity 
he had. 

“My name is Stewart,” he said, drawing himself up. 
“Alan Breck, they call me. A king’s name is good enough 
for me, though I bear it plain and have the name of no farm 
midden to clap to the hind end of it.” 

And having administered this rebuke, as though it were 
something of a chief importance, he turned to examine our 
defenses. 

The roundhouse was built very strong, to support the 
breachings of the seas. Of its five apertures, only the skylight 
and the two doors were large enough for the passage of a man. 
The doors, besides, could be drawn close: they were of stout 
oak, and ran in grooves, and were fitted with hooks to keep 
_ them either shyt or open, as the need arose. ‘The one that was 
already shut, I secured in this fashion; but when I was pro- 
ceeding to slide to the other, Alan stopped me. 
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“ David,” said he—‘“for I cannae bring to mind the name 
of your landed estate, and so will make so bold as call you 
David — that door, being open, is the best part of my de- 
fenses.”’ 

“Tt would be yet better shut,” says I. 

‘Not so, David,” says he. ‘Ye see I have but one face; 
but so long as that door is open and my face to it, the best part 
of my enemies will be in front of me, where I would aye wish 
to find them.” 

Then he gave me from the rack a cutlass (of which there 
were a few besides the firearms), choosing it with great care, 
shaking his head and saying he had never in all his life seen 
poorer weapons ; and next he set me down to the table with a 
powder horn, a bag of bullets, and all the pistols, which he bade 
me charge. 

“And that will be better work, let me tell you,” said he, 
‘for a gentleman of decent birth, than scraping plates and rax- 
ing [reaching] drams to a wheen tarry sailors.” 

Thereupon he stood up in the midst with his face to the 
door, and drawing his great sword, made trial of the room he 
had to wield it in. 

“JT must strick to the point,” he said, shaking his head ; 
‘and that’s a pity, too. It doesn’t set my genius, which is all 
for the upper guard. And now,” said he, “do you keep on 
charging the pistols, and give heed to me.” 

I told him I would listen closely. My chest was tight, my 
mouth dry, the light dark to my eyes; the thought of the 
numbers that were soon to leap in upon us kept my heart ina 
flutter ; and the sea, which I heard washing round the brig, 
and where I thought my dead body would be cast ere morning, 
ran in my mind strangely. 

* First of all,” said he, “how many are against us?” 

I reckoned them up; and such was the hurry of my mind, 
I had to cast the numbers twice. ‘“ Fifteen,” said I. 

Alan whistled. “ Well,” said he, “that can’t be cured. 
And now follow me. It is my part to keep this door, where I 
look for the main battle. In that, ye have no hand. And 
mind and dinnae fire to this side unless they get me down; for 
I would rather have ten foes in front of me than one friend like 
you cracking pistols at my back.” 

I told him, indeed I was no great shot. 

‘¢ And that’s very bravely said,” he cried, in a great admira- 
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tion of my candor. ‘“There’s many a pretty gentleman that 
wouldnae dare to say it.” 

“ But then, sir,” said I, “ there is the door behind you, which 
they may perhaps break in.” | 

“ Ay,” said he, “and that is a part of your work. No 
sooner the pistols charged, then ye must climb up into yon 
bed where ye’re handy at the window; and if they lift hand 
against the door, ye’re to shoot. But that’s not all. Let’s 
make a bit of a soldier of ye, David. What else have ye to 
guard?” 

“ There’s the skylight,” said I. ‘ But indeed, Mr. Stewart, 
I would need to have eyes upon both sides to keep the two of 
them; for when my face is at the one, my back is to the 
other.” 

“ And that’s very true,” said Alan. ‘“ But have ye no ears 
to your head ?” 

“To be sure!” cried I. ‘I must hear the bursting of the 
glass |” 

“Ye have some rudiments of sense,” said Alan, grimly. 


THE SIEGE OF THE ROUNDHOUSE. 


But now our time of truce was come to an end. Those on 
deck had waited for my coming till they grew impatient; and 
scarce had Alan spoken, when the captain showed face in the 
open door. 

“Stand!” cried Alan, and pointed his sword at him. 

The captain stood, indeed; but he neither winced nor drew 
back a foot. 

“A naked sword?” says he. ‘This is a strange return for 
hospitality.” 

“Do you see me?” said Alan. “I am come of kings; I 
bear a king’s name. My badge is the oak. Do ye see my 
sword? It has slashed the heads off mair Whigamores than 
you have toes upon your feet. Call up your vermin to your 
back, sir, and fall on! ‘The sooner the clash begins, the sooner 
yell taste this steel throughout your vitals.” 

The captain said nothing to Alan, but he looked over at me 
with an ugly look. ‘ David,” said he, “Ill mind this; ” and 
the sound of his voice went through me with a jar. 

Next moment he was gone. 
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“ And now,” said Alan, “let your hand keep your head, for 
the grip is coming.” 

Alan drew a dirk, which he held in his left hand in case 
they should run in under his sword. I, on my part, clambered 
up into the berth with an armful of pistols and something of a 
heavy heart, and set open the window where I was to watch. 
It was a small part of the deck that I could overlook, but 
enough for our purpose. The sea had gone down, and the 
wind was steady and kept the sails quiet ; so that there was a 
great stillness in the ship, in which I made sure I heard the 
sound of muttering voices. A little after, and there came a 
clash of steel upon the deck, by which I knew they were deal- 
ing out the cutlasses and one had been let fall; and after that 
silence again. 

I do not know if I was what you call afraid; but my heart 
beat like a bird’s, both quick and little; and there was a dim- 
ness came before my eyes which I continually rubbed away, and 
which continually returned. As for hope, I had none; but 
only a darkness of despair and a sort of anger against all the 
world that made me long to sell my life as dear as I was able. 
I tried to pray, I remember, but that same hurry of my mind, 
like a man running, would not suffer me to think upon the 
words ; and my chief wish was to have the thing begin and be 
done with it. 

It came all of a sudden when it did, with a rush of feet and 
a roar, and then a shout from Alan, and a sound of blows and 
some one crying out asif hurt. I looked back over my shoulder, 
and saw Mr. Shuan in the doorway, crossing blades with Alan. 

‘‘ That’s him that killed the boy !”’ I cried. 

“ Look to your window!” said Alan; and as I turned back 
to my place, I saw him pass his sword through the mate’s 
body. 

It was none too soon for me to look to my own part; for 
my head was scarce back at the window before five men, carry- 
ing a spare yard for a battering-ram, ran past me and took 
post to drive the door in. I had never fired with a pistol in 
my life, and not often with a gun; far less against a fellow- 
creature. But it was now or never; and just as they swung 
the yard, I cried out, “Take that!” and shot into their 
midst. P 

I must have hit one of them, for he sang out and gave back 
a step, and the rest stopped as if a little disconcerted. Before 
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they had time to recover, I sent another ball over their heads; 
and at my third shot (which went as wide as the second) the 
whole party threw down the yard and ran for it. 

Then I looked round again into the deck house. The 
whole place was full of the smoke of my own firing, just as 
my ears seemed to be burst with the noise of the shots. But 
there was Alan, standing as before; only now his sword was 
running blood to the hilt, and himself so swelled with triumph 
and fallen into so fine an attitude, that he looked to be invin- 
cible. Right before him on the floor was Mr. Shuan, on his 
hands and knees; the blood was pouring from his mouth, and 
he was sinking slowly lower, with a terrible, white face; and 
just as I looked, some of those from behind caught hold of him 
by the heels and dragged him bodily out of the roundhouse. 
I believe he died as they were doing it. 

“ There’s one of your Whigs for ye!” cried Alan ; and then 
turning to me, he asked if I had done much execution. 

I told him I had winged one, and thought it was the captain. 

“And I’ve settled two,” says he. ‘No, there’s not enough 
blood let ; they'll be back again. To your watch, David. This 
was but a dram before meat.”’ 

I settled back to my place, recharging the three pistols I 
had fired, and keeping watch with both eye and ear. 

Our enemies were disputing not far off upon the deck, 
and that so loudly that I could hear a word or two above the 
washing of the seas. 

“It was Shuan bauchled [bungled] it,” I heard one say. 

And another answered him with a “ Wheesht, man! MHe’s 
paid the piper.” 

After that the voices fell again into the same muttering 
as before. Only now, one person spoke most of the time, as 
though laying down a plan, and first one and then another 
answered him briefly, like men taking orders. By this, I made 
sure they were coming on again, and told Alan. 

‘© Tt’s what we have to pray for,” said he. ‘Unless we can 
give them a good distaste of us, and done with it, there'll be 
nae sleep for either you or me. But this time, mind, they'll 
be in earnest.” | 

By this, my pistols were ready, and there was nothing to 
do but listen and wait. While the brush lasted, I had not the 
time to think if I was frighted ; but now, when all was still 
again, my mind ran upon nothing else. The thought of the 
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sharp swords and the cold steel was strong in me; and pres- 
ently, when I began to hear stealthy steps and a brushing of 
men’s clothes against the roundhouse wall, and knew they 
were taking their places in the dark, I could have found it in 
my mind to cry out aloud. 

All this was upon Alan’s side; and I had begun to think 
my share of the fight was at an end, when I heard some one 
_ drop softly on the roof above me. 

Then there came a single call on the sea pipe, and that was 
the signal. A knot of them made one rush of it, cutlass in 
hand, against the door; and at the same moment, the glass 
of the skylight was dashed in a thousand pieces, and a man 
leaped through and landed -on the floor. Before he got his 
feet, I had clapped a pistol to his back, and might have shot 
him, too; only at the touch of him (and him alive) my whole 
flesh misgave me, and I could no more pull the trigger than I 
could have flown. 

He had dropped his cutlass as he jumped, and when he felt 
the pistol, whipped straight round and laid hold of me, roar- 
ing out an oath; and at that either my courage came again, or 
I grew so much afraid as came to the same thing; for I gave 
a shriek and shot him in the midst of the body. He gave the 
most horrible, ugly groan and fell to the floor. The foot of 
a second fellow, whose legs were dangling through the sky- 
light, struck me at the same time upon the head ; and at that 
I snatched another pistol and shot this one through the thigh, 
so that he slipped through and tumbled in a lump on his com- 
panion’s body. There was no talk of missing, any more than 
there was time to aim ; I clapped the muzzle to the very place 
and fired. 

I might have stood and stared at them for long, but I heard 
Alan shout as if for help, and that brought me to my senses. 

He had kept the door so long; but one of the seamen, 
while he was engaged with others, had run in under his guard 
and caught him about the body. Alan was dirking him with 
his left hand, but the fellow clung like a leech. Another had 
broken in and had his cutlass raised. The door was thronged 
with their faces. I thought we were lost, and catching up my 
cutlass, fell on them in flank. 

But I had not time to be of help. The wregtler dropped at 
last ; and Alan, leaping back to get his distance, ran upon the 
others like a bull, roaring as he went. They broke before him 
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like water, turning, and running, and falling one against an- 
other in their haste. The sword in his hands flashed like 
quicksilver into the huddle of our fleeing enemies; and at 
every flash there came the scream of a man hurt. I was still 
thinking we were lost, when lo! they were all gone, and Alan 
was driving them along the deck as a sheep dog chases sheep. 

Yet he was no sooner out than he was back again, being 
as cautious as he was brave; and meanwhile the seamen con- 
tinued running and crying out as if he was still behind them ; 
and we heard them tumble one upon another into the fore- 
castle, and clap to the hatch upon the top. 

The roundhouse was like a shambles; three were dead 
inside, another lay in his death agony across the threshold ; 
and there were Alan and I victorious and unhurt. 

He came up to me with open arms. ‘Come to my arms!” 
he cried, and embraced and kissed me hard upon both cheeks. 
‘‘ David,” said he, ‘I love you like a brother. And O, man,” 
he cried in a kind of ecstasy, “am I no a bonny fighter?” 

Thereupon he turned to the four enemies, passed his sword 
clean through each of them, and tumbled them out of doors 
one after the other. As he did so, he kept humming and 
singing and whistling to himself, like a man trying to recall 
an air; only what he was trying, was to make one. All the 
while, the flush was in his face, and his eyes were as bright 
as a five-year-old child’s with a new toy. And presently he 
sat down upon the table, sword in hand; the air that he was 
making all the time began to run a little clearer, and then 
clearer still; and then out he burst with a great voice into 
a Gaelic song. 

I have translated it here, not in verse (of which I have no 
skill), but at least in the king’s English. He sang it often 
afterwards, and the thing became popular; so that I have 
heard it, and had it explained to me, many’s the time. 


This is the song of the sword of Alan: 
The smith made it, 

The fire set it; 

Now it shines in the hand of Alan Breck. 


Their eyes were many and bright, 
Savift were they to behold, 

Many the hands they guided: 
The sword was alone. 
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The dun deer troop over the hill, 
They are many, the hill is one; 
The dun deer vanish, 

The hill remains. 


Come to me from the hills of heather, 
Come from the isles of the sea. 

O far-beholding eagles, 

Here is your meat. 


Now this song which he made (both words and music) in 
the hour of our victory, is something less than just to me, 
who stood beside him in the tussle. Mr. Shuan and five more 
were either killed outright or thoroughly disabled; but of 
these, two fell by my hand,—the two that came by the sky- 
light. Four more were hurt, and of that number, one (and 
he not the least important) got his hurt from me. So that, 
altogether, I did my fair share both of the killing and the 
wounding, and might have claimed a place in Alan’s verses. 
But poets (as a very wise man once told me) have to think 
upon their rhymes; and in good prose talk, Alan always did 
me more than justice. 

In the mean while, I was innocent of any wrong being done 
me. For not only I knew no word of the Gaelic; but what 
with the long suspense of the waiting, and the scurry and 
strain of our two spirits of fighting, and more than all, the 
horror I had of some of my own share in it, the thing was 
no sooner over than I was glad to stagger to a seat. There 
was that tightness on my chest that I could hardly breathe ; 
the thought of the two men I had shot sat upon me like a 
nightmare; and all upon a sudden, and before I had a guess 
of what was coming, I began to sob and cry like any 
child. 

Alan clapped my shoulder, and said I Was & brave lad and 
wanted nothing but a sleep. 

“T’ll take the first watch,” said he. ‘ Ye’ve done well 
by me, David, first and last; and I wouldn’t lose you for all 
Appin — no, nor for Breadalbane.” 

So he made up my bed on the floor, and took the first spell, 
pistol in hand and sword on knee; three hours dy the captain’s 
watch upon the wall. Then he roused me up, and I took 
my turn of three hours; before the end of which it was broad 
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day, and a very quiet morning, with a smooth, rolling sea 
that tossed the ship and made the blood run to and fro on 
the roundhouse floor, and a heavy rain that drummed upon the 
roof. All my watch there was nothing stirring; and by 
the banging of the helm, I knew they had even no one at the 
tiller. Indeed (as I learned afterwards), they were so many 
of them hurt or dead, and the rest in so ill a temper, that Mr. 
Riach and the captain had to take turn and turn (like Alan 
and me), or the brig might have gone ashore and nobody the 
wiser. It was a mercy the night had fallen so still, for the 
wind had gone down as soon as the rain began. Even as it 
was, I judged by the wailing of a great number of gulls that 
went crying and fishing round the ship, that she must have 
drifted pretty near the coast or one of the islands of the Heb- 
rides; and at last, looking out of the door of the roundhouse, 
I saw the great stone hills of Skye on the right hand, and, a 
little more astern, the strange isle of Rum. 


THE FLIGHT IN THE HEATHER: THE ROCKS. 


Sometimes we walked, sometimes ran; and as it drew on 
to morning, walked ever the less and ran the more. Though, 
upon its face, that country appeared to be a desert, yet there 
were huts and houses of the people, of which we must have 
passed more than twenty, hidden in quiet places of the hills. 
When we came to one of these, Alan would leave me in the 
way, and go himself and rap upon the side of the house and 
speak awhile at the window with some sleeper awakened. This 
was to pass the news; which, in that country, was so much of 
a duty that Alan must pause to attend to it even while fleeing 
for his life; and so well attended to by others, that in more 
than half of the houses where we called, they had heard already 
of the murder. In the others, as well as I could make out 
(standing back at a distance and hearing a strange tongue), the 
news was received with more of consternation than surprise. 

For all our hurry, day began to come in while we were 
still far from any shelter. It found us in a prodigious valley, 
strewn with rocks and where ran a foaming river. Wild moun- 
tains stood around it ; there grew there neither grass nor trees ; 
and I have sometimes thought since then, that it may have been 
the valley called Glencoe, where the massacre was in the time 
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of King William. But for the details of our itinerary, I am 
all to seek ; our way lying now by short cuts, now by great 
detours ; our pace being so hurried; our time of journeying 
usually by night; and the names of such places as I asked 
and heard being in the Gaelic tongue and the more easily 
forgotten. 

The first peep of morning, then, showed us this horrible 
place, and I could see Alan knit his brow. 

“ This is no fit place for you and me,” he said. “ This is 
a place they’re bound to watch.” 

And with that he ran harder than ever down to the water- 
side, in a part where the river was split in two among three 
rocks. It went through with a horrid thundering that made 
my belly quake; and there hung over the lynn a little mist of 
spray. Alan looked neither to the right nor to the left, but 
jumped clean upon the middle rock and fell there on his hands 
and knees to check himself, for that rock was small and he 
might have pitched over on the far side. I had scarce time 
to measure the distance or to understand the peril before I 
had followed him, and he had caught and stopped me. 

So there we stood, side by side upon a small rock slippery 
with spray, a far broader leap in front of us, and the river 
dinning upon all sides. When I saw where I was there came 
on me a deadly sickness of fear, and I put my hand over my 
eyes. Alan took me and shook me; I saw he was speaking, 
but the roaring of the falls and the trouble of my mind pre- 
vented me from hearing; only I saw his face was red with 
anger, and that he stamped upon the rock. The same look 
showed me the water raging by and the mist hanging in the 
air; and with that, I covered my eyes again and shuddered. 

The next minute Alan had set the brandy bottle to my lips, 
and forced me to drink about a gill, which sent the blood into 
my head again. Then, putting his hands to his mouth and his 
mouth to my ear, he shouted “ Hang or Drown!” and turning 
his back upon me, leaped over the farther branch of the stream, 
and landed safe. 

I was now alone upon the rock, which gave me the more 
room ; the brandy was singing in my ears; I had this good ex- 
ample fresh before me, and just wit enough to see that if I did 
not leap at once, I should never leap at all. I bent low on my 
knees and flung myself forth, with that kind of anger of despair 
that has SOmUTIGS stood me in stead of courage. Sure enough, 
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it was but my hands that reached the full length ; these slipped, 
caught again, slipped again ; and I was sliddering back into the 
lynn, when Alan seized me, first by the hair, then by the collar, 
and with a great strain dragged me into safety. 

Never a word he said, but set off running again for his 
life, and I must stagger to my feet and run after him. I had 
been weary before, but now I was sick and bruised, and partly 
drunken with the brandy ; I kept stumbling as I ran, I had a 
stitch that came near to overmaster me; and when at last Alan 
paused under a great rock that stood there among a number of 
others, it was none too soon for David Balfour. 

A great rock, I have said; but by rights it was two rocks 
leaning together at the top, both some twenty feet high, and at 
the first sight inaccessible. Even Alan (though you may say 
he had as good as four hands) failed twice in an attempt to 
climb them; and it was only at the third trial, and then by 
standing on my shoulders and leaping up with such force as I 
thought must have broken my collar bone, that he secured a 
lodgment. Once there, he let down his leathern girdle; and 
with the aid of that, and a pair of shallow footholds in the rock, 
I scrambled up beside him. 

Then I saw why we had come there ; for the two rocks, both 
being somewhat hollow on the top and sloping one to the other, 
made a kind of dish or saucer, where as many as three or four 
men might have lain hidden. 

All this while, Alan had not said a word, and had run and 
climbed with such a savage, silent frenzy of hurry, that I knew 
he was in mortal fear of some miscarriage. Even now we were 
on the rock he said nothing, nor so much as relaxed the frown- 
ing look upon his face; but clapped flat down, and keeping only 
one eye above the edge of our place of shelter, scouted all round 
the compass. The dawn had come quite clear; we could see the 
stony sides of the valley, and its bottom, which was bestrewed 
with rocks, and the river, which went from one side to another, 
and made white falls; but nowhere the smoke of a house, nor 
any living creature but some eagles screaming round a cliff. 

Then at last Alan smiled. 

“Ay,” said he, “now we have a chance ; ” and then looking 
at me with some amusement, “ Ye’re no very gleg [brisk] at the 
jumping,” said he. 

At this I suppose I colored with mortification, for he added 
at once, “ Hoots! small blame to ye! To be feared of a thing 
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and yet to do it, is what makes the prettiest kind of a man. 
And then there was water there, and water’s a thing that daun- 
tons even me. No, no,” said Alan, “it’s no you that’s to blame, 
it’s me.” 

I asked him why. 

“Why,” said he, “I have proved myself a gomeral this night. 
For first of all I take a wrong road, and that in my own country 
of Appin ; so that the day has caught us where we should never 
have been; and thanks to that, we lie here in some danger and 
mair discomfort. And next (which is the worst of the two, for 
a man that has been so much among the heather as myself) I 
have come wanting a water bottle, and here we lie for a long 
summer’s day with naething but neat spirit. Ye may think 
that a small matter; but before it comes night, David, ye’ll 
give me news of it.” 

I was anxious to redeem my character, and offered, if he 
would pour out the brandy, to run down and fill the bottle at 
the river. 

“‘T wouldnae waste the good spirit either,” says he. “It’s 
been a good friend to you this night, or in my poor opinion, ye 
would still be cocking on yon stone. And what’s mair,” says 
he, “ ye may have observed (you that’s a man of so much pene- 
tration) that Alan Breck Stewart was perhaps walking quicker 
than his ordinar’.” 

“You!” I cried, “ you were running fit to burst.” 

“ Was Iso?” said he. ‘ Well, then, ye may depend upon 
it, there was nae time to be lost. And now here is enough 
said; gang you to your sleep, lad, and I'll watch.” 

Accordingly, I lay down to sleep; a little peaty earth had 
drifted in between the top of the two rocks, and some bracken 
grew there, to be a bed to me; the last thing I heard was still 
the crying of the eagles. 

I dare say it would be nine in the morning when I was 
roughly awakened, and found Alan’s hand pressed upon my 
mouth. 

‘Wheest!” he whispered. ‘Ye were snoring.” 

“Well,” said I, surprised at his anxious and dark face, 
“and why not?” 

He peered over the edge of the rock, and signed to me 
to do the like. “ 

It was now high day, cloudless, and very hot. The valley 
was as Clear as in a picture. About half a mile up the water 
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was a camp of redcoats; a big fire blazed in their midst, at 
which some were cooking; and near by, on the top of a rock 
about as high as ours, there stood a sentry, with the sun spar- 
kling on his arms. All the way down along the riverside were 
posted other sentries; here near together, there widelier scat- 
tered ; some planted like the first, on places of command, some 
on the ground level, and marching and countermarching, so 
as to meet halfway. Higher up the glen, where the ground 
was more open, the chain of posts was continued by horse- 
soldiers, whom we could see in the distance riding to and fro. 
Lower down, the infantry continued; but as the stream was 
suddenly swelled by the confluence of a considerable burn, 
they were more widely set, and only watched the fords and 
stepping-stones. 

I took but one look at them and ducked again into my 
place. It was strange indeed to see this valley, which had 
lain so solitary in the hour of dawn, bristling with arms and 
dotted with the redcoats and breeches. 

‘Ye see,” said Alan, “this was what I was afraid of, Davie: 
that they would watch the burnside. They began to come in 
about two hours ago, and, man! but ye’re a grand hand at the 
sleeping! We’re ina narrow place. If they get up the sides 
of the hill, they could easy spy us with a glass; but if they'll 
only keep in the foot of the valley, we'll do yet. The posts 
are thinner down the water; and come night, we'll try our 
hand at getting by them.” 

‘And what are we to do till night?” I asked. 

‘“‘ Lie here,” says he, “and birstle.” 

That one good Scotch word, birstle, was indeed the most of 
the story of the day that we had now to pass. You are to 
remember that we lay on the bare top of a rock, like scones 
upon a girdle; the sun beat upon us cruelly; the rock grew 
so heated, a man could scarce endure the touch of it; and the 
little patch of earth and fern, which kept cooler, was only 
large enough for one at a time. We took turn about to lie on 
the naked rock, which was indeed like the position of that saint 
that was martyred on a gridiron; and it ran in my mind how 
strange it was that, in the same climate and at only a few days’ 
distance, I should have suffered so cruelly, first from cold upon 
my island, and now from heat upon this rock. 

All the while we had no water, only raw brandy for a 
drink, which was worse than nothing ; but we kept the bottle 
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as cool as we could, burying it in the earth, and got some 
relief by bathing our breasts and temples. 

The soldiers kept stirring all day in the bottom of the 
valley, now changing guard, now in patrolling parties hunting 
among the rocks. These lay round in so great a number, that 
to look for men among them was like looking for a needle in 
a bottle of hay; and being so hopeless a task, it was gone 
about with the less care. Yet we could see the soldiers pike 
their bayonets among the heather, which sent a cold thrill into 
my vitals; and they would sometimes hang about our rock, so 
that we scarce dared to breathe. 

It was in this way that I first heard the right English 
speech, one fellow as he went by actually clapping his hand 
upon the sunny face of the rock on which we lay, and plucking 
it off again with an oath. 

“T tell you it’s ot,” says he; and I was amazed at the 
clipping tones and the odd singsong in which he spoke, and 
no less at that strange trick of dropping out the letter 4. To 
be sure, I had heard Ransome; but he had taken his ways 
from all sorts of people, and spoke so imperfectly at the best, 
that I set down the most of it to childishness. My surprise 
was all the greater to hear that manner of speaking in the 
mouth of a grown man; and indeed I have never grown used 
with it; nor yet altogether with the English grammar, as 
perhaps a very critical eye might here and there spy out even 
in these memoirs. 

The tediousness and pain of these hours upon the rocks 
grew only the greater as the day went on, the rock getting 
still the hotter and the sun fiercer. ‘There were giddiness, and 
sickness, and sharp pangs like rheumatism, to be supported. 
I minded then, and have often minded since, on the lines in 
our Scotch Psalm : — 


The moon by night thee shall not smite, 
Nor yet the sun by day; 


and indeed it was only by God’s blessing that we were neither 
of us sun-smitten. | 

At last, about two, it was beyond men’s bearing, and there 
was now temptation to resist, as well as pain to thole. For 
the sun being now got a little into the west, these came a patch 
of shade on the east side of our rock, which was the side shel- 
tered from the soldiers. 
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‘Ag well one death as another,” said Alan, and slipped over 
the edge and dropped on the ground on the shadowy side. 

I followed him at once, and instantly fell all my length, so 
weak was I and so giddy with that long exposure. Here, 
then, we lay for an hour or two, aching from head to foot, as 
weak as water, and lying quite naked to the eye of any soldier 
who should have strolled that way. None came, however, all 
passing by on the other side; so that our rock continued to 
be our shield even in this new position. 

Presently we began again to get a little strength; and as 
the soldiers were now lying closer along the riverside, Alan 
proposed that we should try a start. I was by this time afraid 
of but one thing in the world; and that was to be set back 
upon the rock; anything else was welcome to me; so we got 
ourselves at once in marching order, and began to slip from 
rock to rock one after the other, now crawling flat on our 
bellies in the shade, now making a run for it, heart in mouth. 

The soldiers, having searched this side of the valley after 
a fashion, and being perhaps somewhat sleepy with the sultri- 
ness of the afternoon, had now laid by much of their vigilance, 
and stood dozing at their posts, or only kept a lookout along 
the banks of the river; so that in this way, keeping down the 
valley and at the same time towards the mountains, we drew 
steadily away from their neighborhood. But the business was 
the most wearing I had ever taken part in. A man had need 
of a hundred eyes in every part of him, to keep concealed in 
that uneven country and within cry of so many and scattered 
sentries. When we must pass an open place, quickness was 
not all, but a swift judgment not only of the lie of the whole 
country, but of the solidity of every stone on which we must 
set foot; for the afternoon was now fallen so breathless that 
the rolling of a pebble sounded abroad like a pistol shot, and 
would start the echo calling among the hills and cliffs. 

By sundown, we had made some distance, even by our slow 
rate of progress, though to be sure the sentry on the rock was 
still plainly in our view. But now we came on something that 
put all fears out of season; and that was a deep, rushing burn 
that tore down, in that part, to join the glen river. At the 
sight of this, we cast ourselves on the ground and plunged head 
and shoulders <n the water; and I cannot tell which was the 
more pleasant, the great shock as the cool stream went over us, 
or the greed with which we drank of it. 
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We lay there (for the banks hid us), drank again and again, 
bathed our chests, let our wrists trail in the running water till 
they ached with the chill; and at last, being wonderfully re- 
newed, we got out the meal bag and made drammach in the 
iron pan. This, though it is but cold water mingled with oat- 
meal, yet makes a good enough dish for a hungry man; and 
where there are no means of making fire, or (as in our case) 
good reason for not making one, it is the chief stand-by of those 
who have taken to the heather. 

As soon as the shadow of the night had fallen, we set forth 
again, at first with the same caution, but presently with more 
boldness, standing our full height and stepping out at a good 
pace of walking. The way was very intricate, lying up the 
steep sides of the mountains and along the brows of cliffs; 
clouds had come in with the sunset, and the night was dark and 
cool; so that I walked without much fatigue, but in continual 
fear of falling and rolling down the mountains, and with no 
guess at our direction. 

The moon rose at last and found us still on the road ; it was 
in its last quarter and was long beset with clouds; but after a 
while shone out, and showed me many dark heads of mountains, 
and was reflected far underneath us on the narrow arm of a 
sea loch. 

At this sight we both paused: I struck with wonder to find 
myself so high and walking (as it seemed to me) upon clouds, 
Alan to make sure of his direction. 

Seemingly he was well pleased, and he must certainly have 
judged us out of earshot of all our enemies; for throughout 
the rest of our night march, he beguiled the way with whis- 
tling of many tunes, warlike, merry, plaintive ; reel tunes that 
made the foot go faster; tunes of my own south country that 
made me fain to be home from my adventures; and all these, 
on the great, dark, desert mountains, making company upon 
the way. 
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THE BATTLE OF FLODDEN. 
By Sm WALTER SCOTT. 
(From ‘* Marmion.’’) 


(Smm Water Scorr: The great Scotch novelist and poet; born August 15, 
1771, in Edinburgh, where he attended the university. He practiced as an advo- 
cate for a while, then withdrew from the bar and devoted his attention largely to 
literature. ‘*The Lay of the Last Minstrel ’’ (1805) brought him into promi- 
nence as an author; and in 1814 he published anonymously ‘‘ Waverley,’’ the 
first of the ‘‘ Waverley Novels.’’ He became a partner in Constable’s publish- 
ing house and the Ballantynes’ printing house, in order to realize all sides of 
the profit from his works; but bad management, and his immense overdrafts on 
their resources to build up a great feudal estate at Abbotsford, left them so weak 
that the panic of 1825 ruined both. He wore out his life in the effort to pay up 
in full the liabilities of £120,000, and the royalties on his books achieved this 
after his death. His other great poems are ‘‘ Marmion’ and the ‘‘ Lady of the 
Lake,’’ and lesser ones in merit are ‘‘ Rokeby,’ ‘‘The Lord of the Isles,’’ 
‘¢‘ Harold the Dauntless,’’ ‘‘ The Bridal of Triermain,’’ and ‘‘ The Vision of Don 
Roderick.’’ Among the ‘‘ Waverleys’’ may be cited ‘‘Guy Mannering,’’ ‘‘ The 
Antiquary,’’ ‘‘ The Heart of Midlothian,’ ‘* Old Mortality,’ ‘* Rob Roy,’’ ‘‘ The 
Bride of Lammermoor,”’ ‘‘ Ivanhoe,’’ ‘‘ Kenilworth,’ ‘The Abbot,’’ ‘‘ Quentin 
Durward,’’ ‘‘ The Pirate,’’ and ‘‘ The Talisman.’’] 


Nort far advanced was morning day, 
When Marmion did his troop array 

To Surrey’s camp to ride; 

He had safe conduct for his band, 
Beneath the royal seal and hand, 

And Douglas gave a guide: 

The ancient Earl, with stately grace, 
Would Clara on her palfrey place, 

And whispered, in an undertone, 

“Let the hawk stoop, his prey is flown.” 
The train from out the castle drew; 

But Marmion stopped to bid adieu: — 

“ Though something I might plain,” he said, 
“Of cold respect to stranger guest, 
Sent hither by your king’s behest, 

While in Tantallon’s towers I stayed ; 

Part we in friendship from your land, 

And, noble Earl, receive my hand.” — 

But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke : — 
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‘‘My manors, halls, and bowers, shall still 
Be open to my sovereign’s will, 

To each one whom he lists, howe’er 
Unmeet to be the owner’s peer. 

My castles are my king’s alone, 

From turret to foundation stone — 

The hand of Douglas is his own; 

And never shall in friendly grasp 

The hand of such as Marmion clasp.” — 


Burned Marmion’s swarthy cheek like fire, 
And shook his very frame for ire, 
And— “This to me!” he said, — 
“An ’twere not for thy hoary beard, 
Such hand as Marmion’s had not spared 
To cleave the Douglas’ head ! 
And, first, I tell thee, haughty Peer, 
He, who does England’s message here, 
Although the meanest in her state, 
May well, proud Angus, be thy mate: 
And, Douglas, more I tell thee here, 
Even in thy pitch of pride, 
Here in thy Hold, thy vassals near, 
(Nay, never look upon your lord, 
And lay your hands upon your sword,) 
I tell thee, thou’rt defied ! 
And if thou saidst, I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here, 
Lowland or Highland, far or near, 
Lord Angus, thou hast lied!” — 
On the Earl’s cheek the flush of rage 
O’ercame the ashen hue of age: 
Fierce he broke forth: “ And darest thou then 
To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall; 
And hopest thou hence unscathed to go? — 
No, by Saint Bryde of Bothwell, no! — 
Up drawbridge, grooms — what, Warder, ho! 
Let the portcullis fall.” 
Lord Marmion turned, — well was his need, 
And dashed the rowels in his steed, 
Like arrow through the archway sprung, 
The ponderous gate behind him rung: e 
To pass there was such scanty room, 
The bars, descending, razed his plume. 
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The steed along the drawbridge flies, 
Just as it trembled on the rise; 

Not lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake’s level brim: 

And when Lord Marmion reached his band, 
He halts, and turns with clenchéd hand, 
And shout of loud defiance pours, 

And shook his gauntlet at the towers. 
‘Horse! horse!” the Douglas cried, “and chase!” 
But soon he reined his fury’s pace: 

“A royal messenger he came, 

Though most unworthy of the name. — 
A letter forged! Saint Jude to speed! 
Did ever knight so foul a deed! 

At first in heart it hiked me ill, 

When the King praised his clerkly skill. 
Thanks to Saint Bothan, son of mine, 
Save Gawain, ne’er could pen a line: 

So swore I, and I swear it still, 

Let my boy bishop fret his fill. — 

Saint Mary mend my fiery mood! 

Old age ne’er cools the Douglas blood, 

I thought to slay him where he stood. ~— 
’Tis pity of him, too,” he cried; 

‘Bold can he speak, and fairly ride: 

I warrant him a warrior tried.” — 

With this his mandate he recalls, 

And slowly seeks his castle halls. 


The day in Marmion’s journey wore ; 
Yet, ere his passion’s gust was o’er, 

They crossed the heights of Stanrigg moor. 
His troop more closely there he scanned, 
And missed the Palmer from the band. — 
‘‘Palmer or not,” young Blount did say, 
“He parted at the peep of day: 

Good sooth, it was in strange array.” — 
“In what array ? ” said Marmion, quick. 
“ My lord, I ill can spell the trick; 

But all night long, with clink and bang, 
Close to my couch did hammers clang; 
At dawn the falling drawbridge rang, 
And :rom a loophole while I peep, 

Old Bell-the-Cat came from the Keep, 
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Wrapped in a gown of sables fair, 

As fearful of the morning air; 

Beneath, when that was blown aside, 

A rusty shirt of mail I spied, 

By Archibald won in bloody work, 

Against the Saracen and Turk: 

Last night it hung not in the hall; 

I thought some marvel would befall. 

And next I saw them saddled lead 

Old Cheviot forth, the Earl’s best steed ; 

A matchless horse, though something old, 
Prompt to his paces, cool and bold. 

I heard the Sheriff Sholto say, 

The Earl did much the Master pray 

To use him on the battle day ; 

But he preferred ” — “ Nay, Henry, cease! 
Thou sworn horse courser, hold thy peace,—: 
Eustace, thou bear’st a brain —I pray, 
What did Blount see at break of day ?” — 


In brief, my lord, we both descried 
(For I then stood by Henry’s side) 
The Palmer mount and outwards ride, 
Upon the Earl’s own favorite steed ; 
All sheathed he was in armor bright, 
And much resembled that same knight 
Subdued by you in Cotswold fight ; 
Lord Angus wished him speed.” — 
The instant that Fitz-Eustace spoke, 
A sudden light on Marmion broke: — 
“Ah! dastard fool, to reason lost! ” 
He muttered: “’T'was not fay nor ghost 
I met upon the moonlight wold, 
But living man of earthly mold. — 
O dotage blind and gross! 
Had I but fought as wont, one thrust 
Had laid De Wilton in the dust, 
My path no more to cross. — 
How stand we now ? —he told his tale 
To Douglas; and with some avail; 
*T was therefore gloomed his rugged brow. — 
Will Surrey dare to entertain, 
’Gainst Marmion, charge disproved an@ vain ? 
Small risk of that I trow. — 
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Yet Clare’s sharp questions must I shun; 
Must separate Constance from the Nun;-~ 
O what a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practice to deceive ! — 

A Palmer too!—no wonder why 

I felt rebuked beneath his eye: 

I might have known there was but one, 
Whose look could quell Lord Marmion.” — 


Stung with these thoughts, he urged to speed 
His troop, and reached, at eve, the Tweed, 
Where Lennel’s convent closed their march; 
(There now is left but one frail arch, 
Yet mourn thou not its cells ; 
Our time a fair exchange has made; 
Hard by, in hospitable shade, 
A reverend pilgrim dwells, 
Well worth the whole Bernardine brood, 
That e’er wore sandal, frock, or hood). 
Yet did Saint Bernard’s Abbot there 
Give Marmion entertainment fair, 
And lodging for his train, and Clare. 
Next morn the Baron climbed the tower, 
To view afar the Scottish power, 
Encamped on Flodden edge: 
The white pavilions made a show, 
Like remnants of the winter snow, 
Along the dusky ridge. 
Long Marmion looked : — at length his eye 
Unusual movement might descry, 
Amid the shifting lines: 
The Scottish host drawn out appears, 
For, flashing on the edge of spears 
The eastern sunbeam shines. 
Their front now deepening, now extending; 
Their flank inclining, wheeling, bending, 
Now drawing back, and now descending, 
The skillful Marmion well could know, 
They watched the motions of some foe, 
Who traversed on the plain below. 


E’en so it was: — from Flodden ridge 
The Scots beheld the English host 
Leave Barmore wood, their evening post, 
And heedful watched them as they crossed 
The Till by Twisel bridge. 
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High sight it is, and haughty, while 
They dive into the deep defile; 
Beneath the caverned cliff they fall, 
Beneath the castle’s airy wall. 

By rock, by oak, by hawthorn tree, 

Troop after troop are disappearing ; 

Troop after troop their banners rearing, 

Upon the eastern bank you see. 

Still pouring down the rocky den, 
Where flows the sullen Till, 

And rising from the dim wood glen, 

Standards on standards, men on men, 
In slow succession still, 

And sweeping o’er the Gothic arch, 

And pressing on, in ceaseless march, 
To gain the opposing hill. 

That morn, to many a trumpet clang, 

Twisel! thy rock’s deep echo rang; 

And many a chief of birth and rank, 

Saint Helen! at thy fountain drank. 

Thy hawthorn glade, which now we see 

In springtide bloom so lavishly, 

Had then from many an ax its doom, 

To give the marching columns room. 


And why stands Scotland idly now, 
Dark Flodden! on thy airy brow, 
Since England gains the pass the while, 
And struggles through the deep defile ? 
What checks the fiery soul of James ? 
Why sits that champion of the dames 
Inactive on his steed, 
And sees, between him and his land, 
Between him and Tweed’s southern strand, 
His host Lord Surrey lead ? 
What ’vails the vain knight-errant’s brand ? — 
O, Douglas, for thy leading wand! 
Fierce Randolph, for thy speed! 
O for one hour of Wallace wight, 
Or well-skilled Bruce, to rule the fight, 
And cry, — “Saint Andrew and our right!” 
Another sight had seen that morn, 
From Fate’s dark book a leaf been torn, 
And Flodden had been Bannock-bourme ! — 
The precious hour has passed in vain, 
And England’s host has gained the plain; 
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Wheeling their march, and circling still, 
Around the base of Flodden kill. 


Ere yet the bands met Marmion’s eye, 
Fitz-Eustace shouted loud and high, — 
“Hark! hark! my lord, an English drum! 
And see ascending squadrons come 
Between Tweed’s river and the hill, 
Foot, horse, and cannon: — hap what hap, 
My basnet to a ’prentice cap, 
Lord Surrey’s o’er the Till! — 
Yet more! yet more! — how fair arrayed 
They file from out the hawthorn shade, 
And sweep so gallant by! 
With all their banners bravely spread, 
And all their armor flashing high, 
Saint George might waken from the dead, 
To see fair England’s standards fly.” — 
“Stint in thy prate,” quoth Blount; “thou ’dst best, 
And listen to our lord’s behest.” — 
With kindling brow Lord Marmion said, — 
‘‘This instant be our band arrayed ; 
The river must be quickly crossed, 
That we may join Lord Surrey’s host. 
If fight King James, — as well I trust, 
That fight he will, and fight he must, — 
The Lady Clare behind our lines 
Shall tarry, while the battle joins.” — 


Himself he swift on horseback threw, 
scarce to the Abbot bade adieu : 

Far less would listen to his prayer, 

To leave behind the helpless Clare. 
Down to the Tweed his band he drew, 
And muttered, as the flood they view, 

“The pheasant in the falcon’s claw, 

He scarce would yield to please a daw; 

Lord Angus may the Abbot awe, 

So Clare shall bide with me.” 
Then on that dangerous ford, and deep, 
Where to the Tweed Leat’s eddies creep, 
He ventured desperately ; 

And not a moment will he bide, 

Till squire, or groom, before him ride; 

Headmost of all he stems the tide, 

And stems it gallantly. 
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Eustace held Ciare upon her horse, 
Old Hubert led her rein, 
Stoutly they braved the current’s course, 
And, though far downward driven perforce, 
The southern bank they gain; 
Behind them, straggling, came to shore, 
As best they might, the train: 
Each o’er his head his yew bow bore, 
A caution not in vain; 
Deep need that day that every string, 
By wet unharmed, should sharply ring. 
A moment then Lord Marmion stayed, 
And breathed his steed, his men arrayed, 
Then forward moved his band. 
Until, Lord Surrey’s rear guard won, 
He halted by a cross of stone, 
That, on a hillock standing lone, 
Did all the field command. 


Hence might they see the full array 

Of either host, for deadly fray, 

Their marshaled lines stretched east and west, 
And fronted north and south, 

And distant salutation passed 
From the loud cannon mouth; 

Not in the close successive rattle, 

That breathes the voice of modern battle, 
But slow and far between. — 

The hillock gained, Lord Marmion stayed: 

“Here, by this cross,” he gently said, 
‘You may well view the scene. 

Here shalt thou tarry, lovely Clare, 

O! think of Marmion in thy prayer. — 

Thou wilt not ?— well,—no less my care 

Shall, watchful, for thy weal prepare. — 

You, Blount and Eustace, are her guard, 
With ten picked archers of my train; 

With England if the day go hard, 
To Berwick speed amain. — 

But, if we conquer, cruel maid! 

My spoils shall at your feet be laid, 
When here we meet again.” — 

He waited not for answer there, 

And would not mark the maid’s despair, 
Nor heed the discontented look 
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From either squire; but spurred amain, 
And, dashing through the battle plain, 
His way to Surrey took. 


6 


The good Lord Marmion, by my life 
Welcome to danger’s hour! — 

Short greeting serves in time of strife: — 
Thus have I ranged my power: 

Myself will rule this central host, 

Stout Stanley fronts their right, 

My sons command the vaward post, 
With Brian Tunstall, stainless knight; 
Lord Dacre, with his horsemen light, 
Shall be in rearward of the fight, 

And succor those that need it most. 

Now, gallant Marmion, well I know, 
Would gladly to the vanguard go: 

Edmund, the Admiral, Tunstall there, 

With thee their charge will blithely share; 

There fight thine own retainers too, 

Beneath De Burg, thy steward true.” — 

“Thanks, noble Surrey!” Marmion said, 

Nor further greeting there he paid; 

But, parting like a thunderbolt, 

First in the vanguard made a halt, 
Where such a shout there rose 

Of “Marmion! Marmion!” that the cry, 

Up Flodden mountain shrilling high, 
Startled the Scottish foes. 





Blount and Fitz-Eustace rested still 

With Lady Clare upon the hill; 

On which (for far the day was spent) 

The western sunbeams now were bent. 

The cry they heard, its meaning knew, 

Could plain their distant comrades view : 

Sadly to Blount did Eustace say, 

‘ Unworthy office here to stay! 

No hope of gilded spurs to-day. — 

But, see! look up-——on Flodden bent, 

The Scottish foe has fired his tent.” 
And sudden, as he spoke, 

From ,the sharp ridges of the hill, 

All downward to the banks of Till, 
Was wreathed in sable smoke; 
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Volumed and vast, and rolling far, 
The cloud enveloped Scotland’s war, 
As down the hill they broke; 
Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone, 
Announced their march; their tread alone 
At times one warning trumpet blown, 
At times a stifled hum, 
Told England, from his mountain throne 
King James did rushing come. — 
Scarce could they hear, or see their foes, 
Until at weapon point they close. — 
They close, in clouds of smoke and dust, 
With sword sway, and with lance’s thrust; 
And such a yell was there, 
Of sudden and portentous birth, 
As if men fought upon the earth, 
And fiends in upper air. 
Long looked the anxious squires; their eye 
Could in the darkness naught descry. 


At length the freshening western blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast; 
And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the brightening cloud appears ; 
And in the smoke the pennons flew, 
As in the storm the white sea mew. 
Then marked they, dashing broad and far, 
The broken billows of the war, 
And plumed crests of chieftains brave, 
Floating like foam upon the wave; 
But naught distinct they see: 
Wide raged the battle on the plain; 
Spears shook, and falchions flashed amain; 
Fell England’s arrow flight like rain; 
Crests rose, and stooped, and rose again, 
Wild and disorderly. 
Amid the scene of tumult, high 
They saw Lord Marmion’s falcon fly: 
And stainless Tunstall’s banner white, 
And Edmund Howard’s lion bright, 
Still bear them bravely in the fight; 
Although against them come, 
Of gallant Gordons many a one, ’ 
And many a stubborn Highlandman, 
And many a rugged Border clan, 
With Huntley, and with Home. 
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Far on the left, unseen the while, 
Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle; 
Though there the western mountaineer 
Rushed with bare bosom on the spear, 
And flung the feeble targe aside, 
And with both hands the broadsword plied : 
’T was vain. — But Fortune, on the right, 
With fickle smile, cheered Scotland’s fight. 
Then fell that spotless banner white, 
The Howard’s lion fell; 
Yet still Lord Marmion’s falcon flew 
With wavering flight, while fiercer grew 
Around the battle yell. 
The Border slogan rent the sky: 
A Home! a Gordon! was the cry; 
Loud were the clanging blows; 
Advanced, — forced back, — now low, now high, 
The pennon sunk and rose; 
As bends the bark’s mast in the gale, 
When rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail, 
It wavered ’mid the foes. 
No longer Blount the view could bear: — 
‘“‘ By heaven, and all its saints! I swear, 
I will not see it lost! 
Fitz-Eustace, you with Lady Clare 
May bid your beads, and patter prayer, — 
I gallop to the host.” 
And to the fray he rode amain, 
Followed by all the archer train. 
The fiery youth, with desperate charge, 
Made, for a space, an opening large, — 
The rescued banner rose, — 
But darkly closed the war around, 
Like pine tree, rooted from the ground, 
It sunk among the foes. 
Then Eustace mounted too; — yet stayed, 
As loath to leave the helpless maid, 
When, fast as shaft can fly, 
Bloodshot his eyes, his nostrils spread, 
The loose rein dangling from his head, 
Housing and saddle bloody red, 
Lord Marmion’s steed rushed by ; 
And “ustace, maddening at the sight, 
A look and sign to Clara cast, 
To mark he would return in haste, 
Then plunged into the fight. 
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Ask me not what the maiden feels, 
Left in that dreadful hour alone: 
Perchance her reason stoops, or reels; 
Perchance a courage, not her own, 
Braces her mind to desperate tone. — 
The scattered van of England wheels ;s — 
She only said, as loud in air 
The tumult roared, “Is Wilton there ? ” 
They fly, or, maddened by despair, 
Fight but to die. — “Is Wilton there ?” 
With that, straight up the hill there rode 
Two horsemen drenched with gore, 
And in their arms, a helpless load, 
A wounded knight they bore. 
His hand still strained the broken brand; 
His arms were smeared with blood and sand. 
Dragged from among the horses’ feet, 
With dinted shield, and helmet beat, 
The falcon crest and plumage gone, 
Can that be haughty Marmion! . . 
Young Blount his armor did unlace, 
And, gazing on his ghastly face, 
Said, — “ By Saint George, he’s gone! 
That spear wound has our master sped, 
And see the deep cut on his head! 
Good night to Marmion.” — 
“ Unnurtured Blount! — thy brawling cease: 
He opes his eyes,” said Eustace; “peace!” — 


When, doffed his casque, he felt free air, 
Around ’gan Marmion wildly stare: — 
“Where’s Harry Blount? Fitz-Eustace where ? 
Linger ye hcre, ye hearts of hare! 
Redeem my pennon, — charge again; 
Cry — ‘Marmion to the rescue!’ — Vain! 
Last of my race, on battle plain 
That shout shall ne’er be heard again! — 
Yet my last thought is England’s : — fly, 
To Dacre bear my signet ring; 
Tell him his squadrons up to bring. — 
Fitz-Eustace, to Lord Surrey hie: 
Tunstall] lies dead upon the field ; 
His lifeblood stains the spotless shieNl: 
Edmund is down; — my life is reft ; — 
The Admiral alone is left. 
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Let Stanley charge with spur of fire, — 
With Chester charge, and Lancashire, 
Full upon Scotland’s central host, 
Or victory and England’s lost. — 
Must I bid twice ?—— hence, varlets! fly! 
Leave Marmion here alone— to die.” — 
They parted, and alone he lay ; 
Clare drew her from the sight away, 
Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 
And half he murmured, — “Is there none, 
Of all my halls have nursed, 
Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water from the spring, 
To slake my dying thirst !”? — 


O, woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow 
A ministering angel thou! — 
Scarce were the piteous accents said, 
When, with the Baron’s casque, the maid 
To the nigh streamlet ran : 
Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears; 
The plaintive voice alone she hears, 
Sees but the dying man. 
She stooped her by the runnel’s side, 
But in abhorrence backward drew, 
For, oozing from the mountain’s side, 
Where raged the war, a dark red tide 
Was curdling in the streamlet blue. 
Where shall she turn ! — behold her mark 
A little fountain cell, 
Where water, clear as diamond spark, 
In a stone basin fell. 
Above, some half-worn letters say, 
“Drink . wearp . pilgrim . Drink . and . prap. 
For. the . kind . soul. of . Cyril . Grap. 
WAbe . built . this . cross . and. well.” 
She filled the helm, and back she hied, 
And with surprise and joy espied 
A Ménk supporting Marmion’s head ; 
A pious man, whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought, 
To shrive the dying, bless the dead. 
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Deep drank Lord Marmion of the wave, 
And as she stooped his brow to lave — 
‘Ts it the hand of Clare,” he said, 
“Or injured Constance, bathes my head ? ” 
Then, as remembrance rose, — 
‘Speak not to me of shrift or prayer! 
I must redress her woes. 
Short space, few words, are mine to spare; 
Forgive and listen, gentle Clare!” 
“ Alas!” she said, “the while, — 
O think of your immortal weal! 
In vain for Constance is your zeal; 
She died at Holy Isle.” — 
Lord Marmion started from the ground; 
As light as if he felt no wound ; 
Though in the action burst the tide, 
In torrents from his wounded side. 
“Then it was truth!’ —he said— “I knew 
That the dark presage must be true. — 
I would the Fiend, to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs, 
Would spare me but a day ! 
For wasting fire, and dying groan, 
And priests slain on the altar stone, 
Might bribe him for delay. 
It may not be!— this dizzy trance— 
Curse on yon base marauder’s lance, 
And doubly cursed my failing brand! 
A sinful heart makes feeble hand.” — 
Then, fainting, down on earth he sunk, 
Supported by the trembling Monk. 





With fruitless labor, Clara bound 

And strove to stanch the gushing wound, 

The Monk, with unavailing cares, 

Exhausted all the Church’s prayers: 

Ever, he said, that, close and near, 

A lady’s voice was in his ear; 

And that the priest he could not hear, 
For that she ever sung, 

“In the lost battle, borne down by the flying, 

Where mingles war’s rattle with groans of the dying!” 
So the notes rung; 

“ Avoid thee, Fiend !— with cruel hand, 

Shake not the dying sinner’s sand! — 
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O look, my son, upon yon sign 

Of the Redeemer’s grace divine; 
O think on faith and bliss! — 

By many a deathbed I have been, 

And many a sinner’s parting seen, 
But never aught like this.” — 

The war, that for a space did fail, 

Now trebly thundering swelled the gale, 
And — Stanuey! was the cry: — 

A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 
And fired his glazing eye: 

With dying hand, above his head, 

He shook the fragment of his blade, 
And shouted “ Victory ! — 

Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on!” 

Were the last words of Marmion. 


By this, though deep the evening fell, 
Still rose the battle’s deadly swell; 
For still the Scots, around their king, 
Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. 
Where’s now their victor vanward wing, 
Where Huntley, and where Home ? — 
O for a blast of that dread horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes born, 
That to King Charles did come, 
When Rowland brave, and Oliver, 
And every paladin and peer, 
On Roncesvalles died! 
Such blast might warn them, not in vain, 
To quit the plunder of the slain, 
And turn the doubtful day again, 
While yet on Flodden side, 
Afar, the Royal Standard flies, 
And round it toils and bleeds and dies, 
Our Caledonian pride! 
In vain the wish — for far away, 
While spoil and havoc mark their way, 
Near Sybil’s Cross the plunderers stray. — 
“QO Lady,” cried the Monk, “away!” — 
And placed her on her steed; 
And led her to the chapel fair, 
Of Tilmouth upon Tweed. 
There all the night they spent in prayer, 
And, at the dawn of morning, there 
She met her kinsman, Lord Fitz-Clare. 
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But as they left the darkening heath, 

More desperate grew the strife of death. 

The English shafts in volleys hailed, 

In headlong charge their horse assailed: 

Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep, 

To break the Scottish circle deep, 
That fought around their king. 

But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 

Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 

Though billmen ply the ghastly blow, 
Unbroken was the ring; 

The stubborn spearmen still made good 

Their dark impenetrable wood, 

Each stepping where his comrade stood, 
The instant that he fell. 

No thought was there of dastard flight; 

Linked in the serried phalanx tight, 

Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 
As fearlessly and well; 

Till utter darkness closed her wing 

O’er their thin host and wounded king. 

Then skillful Surrey’s sage commands 

Led back from strife his shattered bands; 
And from the charge they drew, 

As mountain waves, from wasted lands, 
Sweep back to ocean blue. 

Then did their loss his foemen know; 

Their king, their lords, their mightiest low, 

They melted from the field as snow, 

When streams are swoln, and south winds blow. 
Dissolves in silent dew. 

Tweed’s echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 
While many a broken band, 

Disordered, through her currents dash, 
To gain the Scottish land ; 

To town and tower, to down and daie, 

To tei red Fiodden’s dismal tale, 

And raise the universal wail. 

Tradition, legend, tune, and song, 

Shall many an age that wail prolong: 

Still from the sire the son shall hear 

Of the stern strife, and carnage drear, 
Of Flodden’s fatal field. 

Where shivered was fair Scotland’s sp®ar, 
And broken was her shield. 
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Day dawns upon the mountain’s side : — 
There, Scotland! lay thy bravest pride, 
Chiefs, knights, and nobles, many a one; 
The sad survivors all are gone. — 
View not that corpse mistrustfully, 
Defaced and mangled though it be; 
Nor to yon Border castle high 
Look northward with upbraiding eye; 
Nor cherish hope in vain, 
That, journeying far on foreign strand, 
The Royal Pilgrim to his land 
May yet return again. 
He saw the wreck his rashness wrought; 
Reckless of life, he desperate fought, 
And fell on Flodden plain: 
And well in death his trusty brand, 
Firm clenched within his manly hand, 
Beseemed the monarch slain. 
But, O! how changed since yon blithe night! — 
Gladly I turn me from the sight, 
Unto my tale again. 


Short is my tale: — Fitz-Eustace’ care 
A pierced and mangled body bare 
To moated Lichfield’s lofty pile; 
And there, beneath the southern aisle, 
A tomb, with Gothic sculpture fair, 
Did long Lord Marmion’s image bear. 
(Now vainly for its site you look; 
’T'was leveled, when fanatic Brook 
The fair cathedral stormed and took; 
But, thanks to heaven and good Saint Chad, 
A. guerdon meet the spoiler had!) 
There erst was martial Marmion found, 
His feet upon a couchant hound, 

His hands to heaven upraised; 
And all around, on scutcheon rich, 
And tablet carved, and fretted niche, 

His arms and feats were blazed. 
And yet, though all was carved so fair, 
And priests for Marmion breathed the prayer, 
The last Lord Marmion lay not there. 
From Ettricke woods, a peasant swain 
Followed his lord to Flodden plain. — 
One of those flowers, whom plaintive lay 
In Scotland mourns as “ wede away ”’: 
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Sore wounded, Sybil’s Cross he spied, 

And dragged him to its foot, and died, 
Close by the noble Marmion’s side. 

The spoilers stripped and gashed the slain, 
And thus their corpses were mista’en; 
And thus, in the proud Baron’s tomb, 

The lowly woodsman took the room. 


Less easy task it were, to show 
Lord Marmion’s nameless grave and low. 
They dug his grave e’en where he lay, 
But every mark is gone ; 
Time’s wasted hand has done away 
The simple Cross of Sybil Gray, 
And broke her font of stone: 
But yet from out the little hill 
Oozes the slender springlet still. 
Oft halts the stranger there, 
For thence may best his curious eye 
The memorable field descry ; 
And shepherd boys repair 
To seek the water flag and rush 
And rest them by the hazel bush, 
And plait their garlands fair, 
Nor dream they sit upon the grave, 
That holds the bones of Marmion brave. — 
When thou shalt find the little hill, 
With thy heart commune, and be still. 
If ever, in temptation strong, 
Thou left’st the right path for the wrong; 
If every devious step, thus trode, 
Still led thee farther from the road : 
Dread thou to speak presumptuous doom, 
On noble Marmion’s lowly tomb ; 
But say, “ He died a gallant knight, 
With sword in hand, for England’s right.” 
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Tus day was the first of the Negro Carnival or Christmas 
Holidays, and at the distance of two miles from Kingston the 
sound of the negro drums and horns, the barbarous music and 
yelling of the different African tribes, and the more mellow 
singing of the Set Girls, came off upon the breeze loud and 
strong. 

When we got nearer, the wharfs and different streets, as we 
successively opened them, were crowded with blackamoors, men, 
women, and children, dancing and singing and shouting, and 
all rigged out in their best. When we landed on the agents’ 
wharf we were immediately surrounded by a group of these 
merrymakers, which happened to be the Butchers’ John Canoe 
party, and a curious exhibition it unquestionably was. The 
prominent character was, as usual, the John Canoe or Jack 
Pudding. He was a light, active, clean-made young Creole 
negro, without shoes or stockings ; he wore a pair of light jean 
smallclothes, all too wide, but confined at the knees, below and 
above, by bands of red tape, after the manner that Malvolio 
would have called cross-gartering. He wore a splendid blue 
velvet waistcoat, with old-fashioned flaps coming down over 
his hips, and covered with tarnished embroidery. His shirt 
was absent on leave, I suppose, but at the wrists of his coat he 
had tin or white iron frills, with loose pieces attached, which 
tinkled as he moved, and set off the dingy paws that were 
stuck through these strange manacles, like black wax tapers 
in silver candlesticks. His coat was an old blue artillery uni- 
form one, with a small bell hung to the extreme points of the 
swallow-tailed skirts, and three tarnished epaulets ; one on each 
shoulder, and, O ye immortal gods! O Mars armipotent! the 
biggest of the three stuck at his rump, the point d’apput for 
a sheep’s tail. He had an enormous cocked hat on, to which 
was appended in front a white false-face or mask, of a most 
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Methodistical expression, while, Janus-like, there was another 
face behind, of the most quizzical description, a sort of living 
Antithesis, both being garnished and overtopped with one coarse 
wig, made of the hair of bullocks’ tails, on which the chapeau 
was strapped down with a broad band of gold lace. 

He skipped up to us with a white wand in one hand and 
a dirty handkerchief in the other, and with sundry moppings 
and mowings, first wiping my shoes with his mouchotr, then my 
face (murder, what a flavor of salt fish and onions it had !), 
he made a smart enough pirouette, and then sprung on the 
back of a nondescript animal, that now advanced capering and 
jumping about after the most grotesque fashion that can be 
imagined. ‘This was the signal for the music to begin. The 
performers were two gigantic men, dressed in calfskins entire, 
head, four legs, and tail. The skin of the head was made to 
fit like a hood, the two fore feet hung dangling down in front, 
one over each shoulder, while the other two legs, or hind feet, 
and the tail trailed behind on the ground; deuce another 
article had they on in the shape of clothing except a handker- 
chief, of some flaming pattern, tied round the waist. There 
were also two flute players in sheepskins, looking still more 
outlandish from the horns on the animals’ heads being pre- 
served, and three stout fellows, who were dressed in the com- 
mon white frock and trousers, who kept sounding on bullocks’ 
horns. These formed the band, as it were, and might be con- 
sidered John’s immediate tail or following; but he was also 
accompanied by about fifty of the butcher negroes, all neatly 
dressed — blue jackets, white shirts, and Osnaburgh trousers, 
with their steels and knife cases by their sides, as bright as 
Turkish yataghans, and they all wore clean blue and white 
striped aprons. I could see and tell what they were; but the 
thing John Canoe had perched himself upon I could make 
nothing of. At length I began to comprehend the device. 

The Magnus Apollo of the party, the poet and chief musi- 
cian, the nondescript already mentioned, was no less than the 
boatswain of the butcher gang, answering to the driver in an 
agricultural one. He was clothed in an entire bullock’s hide, 
horns, tail, and the other particulars, the whole of the skull 
being retained; and the effect of the voice growling through 
the jaws of the beast was most startling. His legs were en- 
veloped in the skin of the hind legs, while the arms were 
cased in that of the fore, the hands protruding a little above 
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the hoofs; and, as he walked reared up on his hind legs, he 
used, in order to support the load of the John Canoe who had 
perched on his shoulders, like a monkey on a dancing bear, a 
strong stick, or sprit, with a crutch top to it, which he leant 
his breast on every now and then. 

After the creature, which I will call the Device for short- 
ness, had capered with its extra load, as if it had been a 
feather, for a minute or two, it came to a standstill, and, 
sticking the end of the sprit into the ground, and tucking the 
crutch of it under its chin, it motioned to one of the attend- 
ants, who thereupon handed, of all things in the world, a 
fiddle to the ox. He then shook off the John Canoe, who 
began to caper about as before, while the Device set up a 
deuced good pipe, and sung and played, barbarously enough, 
I will admit, to the tune of “Guinea Corn,” the following 
ditty :— 

‘Massa Buccra lob for see 
Bullock caper like monkee — 
Dance, and shump, and poke him toe, 
Like one humane person — just so.” 


And hereupon the tail of the beast, some fifty strong, music 
men, John Canoe and all, began to rampage about, as if they 
had been possessed by a devil whose name was Legion : — 


“ But Massa Buccra have white love, 
Soft and silken like one dove. 
To brown girl — him barely shivel — 
To black girl —oh, Lord, de Devil!” 


Then a tremendous gallopading, in the which Tailtackle was 
nearly capsized over the wharf. He looked quietly over the 
edge of it. 

‘‘Boatkeeper, hand me up that switch of a stretcher.” 
(Friend, if thou be’st not nautical, thou knowest what a 
rack pin, something of the stoutest, is.) 

The boy did so, and Tailtackle, after moistening well his 
dexter claw with tobacco juice, seized the stick with his left 
by the middle, and balancing it for a second or two, he began 
to fasten the end of it into his right fist, as if he had been 
screwing a bolt into a socket. Having satisfied himself that 
his grip was gecure, he let go the hold with his left hand, and 
crossed his arms on his breast, with the weapon projecting 
over his left shoulder, like the drone of a bagpipe. 
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The Device continued his chant, giving the seaman a wide 
berth, however — 


‘But when him once two tree year here, 
Him tink white lady wery great boder; 
De colored peoples, never fear, 

Ah, him lob him de morest nor any oder.” 


Then another tumblification of the whole party. 


‘But top — one time bad fever catch him, 
Colored peoples kindly watch him — 
In sick room, nurse voice like music— 
From him hand taste sweet de physic.” 


Another trampoline. 


“So alway come — in two tree year, 
And so wid you, massa — never fear 
Brown girl for cook — for wife — for nurse — 
Buccra lady — poo — no wort a curse.” 


“Get away, you scandalous scoundrel,” cried I; “away 
with you, sir!” 

Here the morris dancers began to circle round old Tail- 
tackle, keeping him on the move, spinning round like a 
weathercock in a whirlwind, while they shouted, “ Oh, massa, 
one macaroni, if you please.” To get quit of their impor- 
tunity, Captain Transom gave them one. ‘Ah, good massa, 
tank you, sweet massa!” And away danced John Canoe and 
his tail, careering up the street. 

In the same way all the other crafts and trades had their 
Gumbi-men, Hornblowers, John Canoes, and Nondescript. 
The Gardeners came nearest of anything I had seen before 
to the May-day boys in London, with this advantage, that 
their Jack-in-the-Green was incomparably more beautiful, 
from the superior bloom of the larger flowers used in com- 
posing it. 

The very workhouse people, whose province it is to guard 
the negro culprits who may be committed to it, and to inflict 
punishment on them, when required, had their John Canoe 
and Device ; and their prime jest seemed to be every now and 
then to throw the fellow down who enacted the.latter at the 
corner of a street, and to administer a sound flogging to him. 
The John Canoe, who was the workhouse driver, was dressed 
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up in a lawyer’s cast-off gown and bands, black silk breeches, 
no stockings nor shoes, but with sandals of bullock’s hide 
strapped on his great splay feet, a small cocked hat on his 
head, to which were appended a large cauliflower wig, and 
the usual white false-face, bearing a very laughable resem- 
blance to Chief Justice S , with whom I happened to be 
personally acquainted. 

The whole party which accompanied these two worthies, 
musicians and tail, were dressed out so as to give a tolerable 
resemblance of the Bar broke loose, and they were all pretty 
considerably well drunk. As we passed along, the Device was 
once more laid down, and we could notice a shield of tough 
hide strapped over the fellow’s stern frame, so as to save the 
lashes of the cat, which John Canoe was administering with 
all his force, while the Device walloped about and yelled, as 
if he had been receiving the punishment on his naked flesh. 
Presently, as he rolled over and over in the sand, bellowing 
to the life, I noticed the leather shield slip upwards to the 
small of his back, leaving the lower story uncovered in reality ; 
but the driver and his tail were too drunk to observe this, and 
the former continued to lay on and laugh, while one of his 
people stood by in all the gravity of drunkenness, counting, 
as a first lieutenant does, when a poor fellow is polishing at 
the gangway, — “ Twenty — twenty-one — twenty-two ” — and 
so on, while the patient roared out, an’ it were anything but 
a nightingale. At length he broke away from the men who 
held him, after receiving a most sufficient flogging, to revenge 
which he immediately fastened on the John Canoe, wrenched 
his cat from him, and employed it so scientifically on him and 
his followers, giving them passing taps on the shins now and 
then with the handle, by way of spice to the dose, that the 
whole crew pulled foot as if Old Nick had held them in chase. 

The very children, urchins of five and six years old, had 
their Liliputian John Canoes and Devices. But the beautiful 
part of the exhibition was the Set Girls. ‘They danced along 
the streets, in bands of from fifteen to thirty. ‘There were 
brown sets, and black sets, and sets of all the intermediate 
gradations of color. Each set was dressed pin for pin alike, 
and carried umbrellas or parasols of the same color and size, 
held over their nice showy, well-put-on togues, or Madras hand- 
kerchiefs, all of the same pattern, tied round their heads, fresh 
out of the fold. — They sang, as they swam along the streets, 
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in the most luxurious attitudes. I had never seen more beauti- 
ful creatures than there were amongst the brown sets— clear 
olive complexions, and fine faces, elegant carriages, splendid 
figures, — full, plump, and magnificent. 

Most of the Sets were as much of a size as Lord ’s etghteen 
daughters, sailing down Regent Street, like a Charity School of 
a Sunday, led by a rum-looking old beadle—others again had 
large Roman matron-looking women in the leading files, the 
figurantes in their tails becoming slighter and smaller, as they 
tapered away, until they ended in leetle picaniny, no bigger 
as my tumb, but always preserving the uniformity of dress, 
and color of the umbrella or parasol. Sometimes the breeze, 
on opening a corner, would strike the sternmost of a set com- 
posed in this manner of small fry, and stagger the little things, 
getting beneath their tiny umbrellas, and fairly blowing them 
out of the line, and ruffling their ribbons and finery, as if they 
had been tulips bending and shaking their leaves before it. But 
the colors were never blended in the same set — no blackie ever 
interloped with the browns, nor did the browns in any case mix 
with the sables—always keeping in mind — black woman — 
brown lady. 

But, as if the whole city had been tomfooling, a loud burst 
of military music was now heard, and the north end of the street 
we were ascending, which leads out of the Place d’ Armes or 
parade, that occupies the center of the town, was filled with a 
cloud of dust, that rose as high as the house tops, through which 
the head of a column of troops sparkled, swords, and bayonets, 
and gay uniforms glancing in the sun. This was the Kingston 
regiment marching down to the Courthouse in the lower part 
of the town, to mount the Christmas guards, which is always 
carefully attended to, in case any of the John Canoes should 
take a small fancy to burn or pillage the town, or to rise and 
cut the throats of their masters, or any little innocent recreation 
of the kind, out of compliment to Dr. Lushington, or Messrs. 
Macaulay and Babington. 

First came a tolerably good band, a little too drummy, but 
still not amiss — well-dressed, only the performers being of all 
colors, from white down to jet black, had a curious hodgepodge 
or piebald appearance. Then came a dozen mounted officers at 
the very least — colonels in chief, and colonels, and lieutenant 
colonels, and majors— all very fine, and very bad horsemen. 
Then the grenadier company, composed of white clerks of the 
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place, very fine-looking young men indeed — another white 
company followed, not quite so smart-looking—then came a 
century of the children of Israel, not over military in appear- 
ance — the days of Joshua, the son of Nun, had passed away, 
the glory had long departed from their house,—a phalanx of 
light browns succeeded, then a company of dark browns, or 
mulattoes ; the regular half-and-half in this, as well as in grog, 
is the best mixture after all—then quashie himself, or a com- 
pany of free blacks, who, with the browns, seemed the best 
soldiers of the set, excepting the flank companies —and after 
blackie the battalion again gradually whitened away, until it 
ended in a very fine light company of buccras, smart young fel- 
lows as need be — all the officers were white, and all the soldiers, 
whatever their caste or color, free of course. Another bat- 
talion succeeded, composed in the same way, and really I was 
agreeably surprised to find the indigenous force of the colony so 
efficient. I had never seen anything more soldierlike amongst 
our volunteers at home. Presently a halt was called, and a 
mounted officer, evidently desirous of showing off, galloped up 
to where we were standing, and began to swear at the drivers of 
a wagon, with a long team of sixteen bullocks, who had placed 
their vehicle, whether intentionally or not I could not tell, di- 
rectly across the street, where being met by another wagon of the 
same kind, coming through the opposite lane, a regular jam had 
taken place, as they had contrived, being redolent of new rum, 
to lock their wheels, and twist their lines of bullocks together, 
in much-admired confusion. 

* Out of the way, sir, out of the way, you black rascals — 
don’t you see the regiment coming ?” 

The men spanked their long whips, and shouted to the steers 
by name — “ Back, back — Cesar — Antony — Crab, back, sir, 
back ;” and they whistled loud and long, but Cesar and the 
rest only became more and more involved. 

“Order arms,” roared another officer, fairly beaten by the 
bullocks and wagons — “ Stand at ease.” 

On this last signal, a whole cloud of spruce-beer sellers 
started fiercely from under the piazzas. 

“ An insurrection of the slave population, mayhap,” thought 
I; but their object was a very peaceable one, for presently, I 
verily believe, eyery man and officer in the regiment had a 
tumbler of this, to me, most delicious beverage at his head — 
the drawing of the corks was more like street firing than any- 
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thing else —a regular few de jote. In the mean time, a council 
of war seemed to be holden by the mounted officers, as to how 
the obstacle in front was to be overcome; but at this moment 
confusion became worse confounded, by the approach of what 
I concluded to be the white man’s John Canoe party, mounted 
by way of preéminence. First came a trumpeter John Canoe 
with a black face, which was all in rule, as his black counter- 
parts wore white ones; but his Device, a curious little old man, 
dressed in a sort of blue uniform, and mounted on the skeleton, 
or ghost, of a gig horse, I could make nothing of. It carried a 
drawn sword in its hand, with which it made various flourishes, 
at each one of which I trembled for its Rosinante’s ears. The 
Device was followed by about fifty other odd-looking creatures, 
all on horseback ; but they had no more seat than 30 many pairs 
of tongs, which in truth they greatly resembled, and made no 
show, and less fun. So we were wishing them out of the way, 
when some one whispered that the Kingston Light Horse mus- 
tered strong this morning. I found afterwards that every man 
who kept a good horse, or could ride, invariably served in the 
foot —all free persons must join some corps or other; so that 
the troop, as it was called, was composed exclusively of those 
who could not ride, and who kept no saddle horses. 

The line was now formed, and after a variety of cumbrous 
maneuvers out of Dundas, sixteen at the least, the regiment 
was countermarched, and filed along another street, where they 
gave three cheers, in honor of their having had a drink of 
spruce, and of having circumvented the bullocks and wagons. 
A little farther on we encountered four beautiful nine-pounder 
fieldpieces, each lumbering along, drawn by half a dozen mules, 
and accompanied by three or four negroes, but with no escort 
whatsoever. 

‘‘T say, quashie, where are the bombardiers, the artillery- 
men?” 

‘Oh, massa, dem all gone to drink pruce 

“What, more spruce! —spruce — nothing but spruce!” 
quoth I. 

‘‘Oh yes, massa — after dem drink pruce done, dem all go to 
him breakfast, massa — left we for take de gun to de barrack — 
beg one feepenny, massa” —as the price of the information, I 
suppose. 2 

‘ Are the guns loaded ?” said I. 

“Me ene sabe, massa — top, I shall see.” And the fellow to 
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whom I addressed myself stepped forward, and began to squint 
into the muzzle of one of the fieldpieces, slewing his head from 
side to side, with absurd gravity, like a magpie peeping into a 
marrowbone. ‘Him most be load —no daylight come troo de 
touchhole—take care— make me try him.” And without 
more ado he shook out the red embers from his pipe right on 
the touchhole of the gun, when the fragment of a broken tube 
spun up in a small jet of flame, that made me start and jump 
back. 

‘¢ How dare you, you scoundrel?” said the captain. 

‘High, massa, him no hax me to see if him be load —so I 
was try see. Indeed, I tink him 2s load after all yet.” 

He stepped forward, and entered his rammer into the 
cannon, after an unavailing attempt to blow with his blubber 
lips through the touchhole. 

Noticing that it did not produce the ringing sound it would 
have done in an empty gun, but went home with a soft thud, I 
sung out, “Stand clear, sir. By Jupiter, the gun zs loaded.” 

The negro continued to bash at it with all his might. 

Meanwhile, the fellow who was driving the mules attached 
to the fieldpiece, turned his head, and saw what was going on. 
In a trice he snetched up another rammer, and without any 
warning, came crack over the fellow’s cranium to whom we had 
been speaking, as hard as he could draw, making the instru- 
ment quiver again. 

“Dem you, ye, ye Jericho — ah so you bash my brokefast — 
eli? You no see me tick him into de gun before we yoke de 
mule, dem, eh ?— You tief you, eh?” 

“No!” roared the other — “you Walkandnyam, you hab 
no brokefast, you liard — at least I never see him.” 

“Dem lie dat!” replied Walkandnyam — “look in de gun.” 

Jericho peered into it again. 

** Dere, you son of a ” CI shan’t say what) — “ dere, I see 
de red flannin wadding over de cartridge. Your brokefast ! 
you be dem !” roared Jericho. 

And he made at him as if he would have eaten him alive. 

“You be dem youshef!” shrieked Walkandnyam — “and 
de red wadding be dem!” as he took a screw, and hooked out, 
not a cartridge certainly, but his own nightcap, full of yams 
and salt fish, sfnashed into a paste by Jericho’s rammer. 

In the frenzy of his rage, he dashed this into his opponent’s 
face, and they both stripped in a second. Separating several 
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yards, they leveled their heads like two telescopes on stands, 
and ran butt at each other like ram goats, and quite as odorif- 
erous, making the welkin ring again as their flint-hard skulls 
cracked together. Finding each other invulnerable in this 
direction, they closed, and began scrambling and biting and 
kicking, and tumbling over and over in the sand; while the 
skipper and I stood by cheering them on, and nearly suffo- 
cated with laughter. They never once struck with their 
closed fists, I noticed ; so they were not much hurt. It was 
great cry and little wool; and at length they got tired, and 
hauled off by mutual consent, finishing off as usual with an 
appeal to us — “ beg one feepenny, massa ! ”’ 
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of Swift.’’] 

‘“ BRITANNIA RULES THE WAVEs.” 
Heard’st thou that dreadful roar? 
Hark! ’tis bellowed from the caves, 
Where Loch Swilly’s billow raves — 
And three hundred British graves 
Taint the shore. 


No voice of life was there — 

’Tis the dead that raise the cry, — 
The dead — who heard no prayer, 
As they sunk in wild despair — 
Chant in scorn that boastful air, 

Where they lie. 


Rule Britannia!” sang the crew, 
When the stout “Saldanha” sailed, 
And her colors, as they flew, 
Flung the warrior cross to view, ® 
Which, in battle, to subdue 
Ne’er had failed. 
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Bright rose the laughing morn, 
That morn, that sealed her doom; 
Dark and sad is her return, 
And the stern lights faintly burn 
As they toss upon her stern, 
*Mid the gloom. 


From the lonely beacon height, 
As the watchmen gazed around, 
They saw the flashing light, 
Drive swift athwart the night, 
Yet the wind was fair and right 
For the Sound. 


But no mortal power shall now, 
That crew and vessel save; 
They are shrouded as they go 
In a hurricane of snow, 
And the track beneath her prow 
Was their grave. 


There are spirits of the deep, 
Who, when the warrant’s given, 
Rise raging from their sleep 
On rock or mountain steep, 
Or, ’mid thunderclouds that sweep 
Through the heaven. 


O’er Swilly’s rocks they soar, 
Commissioned watch to keep. 
Down, down with thundering roar, 

The exulting demons pour; 
The “Saldanha” floats no more 
On the deep. 


The dread behest is past — 
All is silent as the grave; 
One shriek was first and last, 
Scarce a death sob drunk the blast, 
As sunk her towering mast 
’Neath the wave. 


“ BRITANNIA RuLES THE WAvEs!” 
Oh! vain and impious boast. 
Go, mark, presumptuous slaves, 
«Where Hx who sinks or saves, 
Strews the sand with countless graves 
Round your coast. 
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It has been already explained to the reader that there were 
threatening symptoms in the appearance of the weather to create 
serious forebodings of evil in the breast of a seaman. When 
removed from the shadows of the cliffs, the night was not so 
dark but objects could be discerned at some little distance, and 
in the eastern horizon there was a streak of fearful light im- 
pending over the gloomy waters, in which the swelling outline 
formed by the rising waves was becoming cach moment more 
distinct, and consequently more alarming. Several dark clouds 
overhung the vessel, whose towering masts apparently propped 
the black vapor, while a few stars were seen twinkling, with a 
sickly flame, in the streak of clear sky that skirted the ocean. 
Still, light currents of air occasionally swept across the bay, 
bringing with them the fresh odor from the shore, but their 
flitting irregularity too surely foretold them to be the expiring 
breath of the land breeze. The roaring of the surf, as it rolled 
on the margin of the bay, produced a dull, monotonous sound, 
that was only interrupted, at times, by a hollow bellowing, as 
a larger wave than usual broke violently against some cavity in 
the rock. Everything, in short, united to render the scene 
gloomy and portentous, without creating instant terror, for the 
ship rose easily on the long billows, without even straightening 
the heavy cable that held her to her anchor. 

The higher officers were collected around the capstan, en- 
gaged in earnest discourse about their situation and prospects, 
while some of the oldest and most favored seamen would ex- 
tend their short walk to the hallowed precincts of the quarter- 
deck, to catch, with greedy ears, the opinions that fell from 
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their superiors. Numberless were the uneasy glances that were 
thrown from both officers and men at their commander and the 
pilot, who still continued their secret communion in a distant part 
of the vessel. Once, an ungovernable curiosity, or the heedless- 
ness of his years, led one of the youthful midshipmen near them, 
but a stern rebuke from his captain sent the boy, abashed and 
cowering, to hide his mortification among his fellows. This 
reprimand was received by the elder officers as an intimation 
that the consultation which they beheld was to be strictly in- 
violate ; and, though it by no means suppressed the repeated 
expressions of their impatience, it effectually prevented an in- 
terruption to the communications, which all, however, thought 
unreasonably protracted for the occasion. 

‘‘ This is no time to be talking over bearings and distances,” 
observed the officer next in rank to Griffith; “but we should 
call the hands up, and try to kedge her off while the sea will 
suffer a boat to live.” 

“°T would be a tedious and bootless job to attempt warping 
a ship for miles against a head-beating sea,” returned the first 
lieutenant ; “but the land breeze yet flutters aloft, and if our 
light sails would draw, with the aid of this ebb tide we might 
be able to shove her from the shore.” 

‘ Hail the tops, Griffith,” said the other, “and ask if they 
feel the air above; "twill be a hint at least to set the old man 
and that lubberly pilot in motion.” 

Griffith laughed as he complied with the request, and when 
he received the customary reply to his call, he demanded in a 
loud voice : — 

“Which way have you the wind aloft?” 

‘““We feel a light cat’s-paw, now and then, from the land, 
sir,” returned the sturdy captain of the top; “but our topsail 
hangs in the clew lines, sir, without winking.” 

Captain Munson and his companion suspended their dis- 
course while this question and answer were exchanged, and 
then resumed their dialogue as earnestly as if it had received 
no interruption. 

“Tf it did wink, the hint would be lost on our betters,” said 
the officer of the marines, whose ignorance of seamanship added 
greatly to his perception of the danger, but who, from pure idle- 
ness, made mere jokes than any other man in the ship. ‘That 
pilot would not receive a delicate intimation through his ears, 
Mr. Griffith ; suppose you try him by the nose.” 
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“ Faith, there was a flash of gunpowder between us in the 
barge,” returned the first lieutenant, “and he does not seem a 
man to stomach such hints as you advise. Although he looks 
so meek and quiet, I doubt whether he has paid much attention 
to the Book of Job.” 

“Why should he?” exclaimed the chaplain, whose appre- 
hensions at least equaled those of the marine, and with a much 
more disheartening effect; “I am sure it would have been a 
great waste of time; there are so many charts of the coast, and 
books on the navigation of these seas, for him to study, that I 
sincerely hope he has been much better employed.” 

A loud laugh was created at this speech among the listeners, 
and it apparently produced the effect that was so long anxiously 
desired, by putting an end to the mysterious conference between 
their captain and the pilot. As the former came forward toward 
his expecting crew, he said, in the composed, steady manner 
that formed the principal trait in his character : — 

“Get the anchor, Mr. Griffith, and make sail on the ship; 
the hour has arrived when we must be moving.” 

The cheerful “ Ay! ay! sir!” of the young lieutenant was 
hardly uttered, before the cries of half a dozen midshipmen were 
heard summoning the boatswain and his mates to their duty. 

There was a general movement in the living masses that 
clustered around the mainmast, on the booms, and in the gang- 
ways, though their habits of discipline held the crew a moment 
longer in suspense. ‘The silence was first broken by the sound 
of the boatswain’s whistle, followed by the hoarse cry of * All 
hands, up anchor, ahoy !”’— the former rising on the night air 
from its first low mellow notes to a piercing shrillness that gradu- 
ally died away on the waters ; and the latter bellowing through 
every cranny of the ship, like the hollow murmurs of distant 
thunder. 

The change produced by the customary summons was magi- 
cal. Human beings sprang out from between the guns, rushed 
up the hatches, threw themselves with careless activity from 
the booms, and gathered from every quarter so rapidly, that, 
in an instant, the deck of the frigate was alive with men. The 
profound silence, that had hitherto been only iaterrupted 
by the low dialogue of the officers, was now changed for the 
stern orders of the lieutenants, mingled with the shriller cries 
of the midshipmen, and the hoarse bawling of’ the boatswain’s 
crew, rising above the tumult of preparation and general bustle. 
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The captain and pilot alone remained passive in this scene 
of general exertion, for apprehension had even stimulated that 
class of officers which is called “idlers” to unusual activity, 
though frequently reminded by their more experienced mess- 
mates that, instead of aiding, they retarded the duty of the 
vessel. The bustle, however, gradually ceased, and, in a few 
minutes, the same silence pervaded the ship as before. 

“We are brought-to, sir,” said Griffith, who stood overlook- 
ing the scene, holding in one hand a short speaking trumpet, 
and grasping with the other one of the shrouds of the ship, to 
steady himself in the position he had taken on a gun. 

‘‘ Heave round, sir,” was the calm reply. 

‘“ Heave round!” repeated Griffith, aloud. 

‘‘ Heave round!” echoed a dozen eager voices at once, and 
the lively strains of a fife struck up a brisk air, to enliven the 
labor. The capstan was instantly set in motion, and the meas- 
ured tread of the seamen was heard, as they stamped the deck 
in the circle of their march. Fora few minutes no other sounds 
were heard, if we except the voice of an officer occasionally cheer- 
ing the sailors, when it was announced that they “ were short” ; 
or, in other words, that the ship was nearly over her anchor. 

“Heave and pull!” cried Griffith; when the quivering 
notes of the whistle were again succeeded by a general stillness 
in the vessel. 

‘What is to be done now, sir?” continued the lieutenant ; 
“shall we trip the anchor? There seems not a breath of air; 
and, as the tide runs slack, I doubt whether the sea do not 
heave the ship ashore.” 

There was so much obvious truth in this conjecture, that all 
eyes turned from the light and animation afforded by the decks 
of the frigate, to look abroad on the waters, in a vain desire to 
pierce the darkness, as if to read the fate of their apparently 
devoted ship from the aspect of Nature. 

‘‘T leave all to the pilot,” said the captain, after he had 
stood a short time by the side of Griffith, anxiously studying 
the heavens and the ocean. ‘“ What say you, Mr. Gray?” 

The man who was thus first addressed by name was leaning 
over the bulwarks, with his eyes bent in the same direction as 
the others; but as he answered he turned his face toward the 
speaker, and the light from the deck fell full upon his quiet 
features, which exhibited a calmness bordering on the super- 
natural considering his station and responsibility. 
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‘There is much to fear from this heavy ground swell,” he 
said, in the same unmoved tones as before; “but there is cer- 
tain destruction to us if the gale that is brewing in the east 
finds us waiting its fury in this wild anchorage. All the hemp 
that was ever spun into cordage would not hold a ship an hour, 
chafing on these rocks, with a northeaster pouring its fury on 
her. If the powers of man can compass it, gentlemen, we must 
get an offing, and that speedily.” 

“You say no more, sir, than the youngest boy in the ship 
ean see for himself,” said Griffith. “Ha! here comes the 
schooner |” : 

The dashing of the long sweeps in the water was now 
plainly audible, and the little “ Ariel” was seen through the 
gloom, moving heavily under their feeble impulse. As she 
passed slowly under the stern of the frigate, the cheerful voice 
of Barnstable was first heard, opening the communications 
between thei. 

* Here’s a night for spectacles, Captain Munson!” he cried ; 
“but I thought I heard your fife, sir. J trust, in God, you do 
not mean to ride it out here till morning?” 

“TI like the berth as little as yourself, Mr. Barnstable,”’ 
returned the veteran seainan, in his calm manner, in which 
anxiety was, however, beginning to grow evident. “ We are 
short, but are afraid to let go our hold of the bottom, lest the 
sea cast us ashore. How make you out the wind?” 

“ Wind!” echoed the other; “there is not enough to blow 
a lady’s curl aside. If you wait, sir, till the land breeze fills 
your sails, you will wait another moon. I believe I’ve got my 
eggshell out of that nest of gray caps; but how it has been 
done in the dark, a better man than myself must explain.” 

“Take your directions from the pilot, Mr. Barnstable,” 
returned his commanding officer, “and follow them strictly and 
to the letter.” 

A deathlike silence, in both vessels, succeeded this order ; 
for all seemed to listen eagerly to catch the words that fell from 
the man on whom even the boys now felt depended their only 
hopes for safety. A short time was suffered to elapse, before 
his voice was heard, in the the same low but distinct tones as 
before : — 

“Your sweeps will soon be of no use ty you,” he said, 
“against the sea that begins to heave in; but your light sails 
will help them to get you out. So long as you can head east- 
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and-by-north, you are doing well, and you can stand on until 
you open the light from that northern headland, when you can 
heave-to, and fire a gun; but if, as I dread, you are struck 
aback before you open the light, you may trust to your lead on 
the larboard tack; but beware, with your head to the south- 
ward, for no lead will serve you there.” 

“T can walk over the same ground on one tack as on the 
other,” said Barnstable, “and make both legs of 9. length.” 

“Tt will not do,” returned the pilot. “If you fall off a 
point to starboard from east-and-by-north, in going large, you 
will find both rocks and points of shoals to bring ycu up; and 
beware as I tell you of the starboard tack.” 

“ And how shall I find my way? You will let me trust to 
neither time, lead, nor log.” 

“You must trust to a quick eye and a ready hand. The 
breakers will only show you the dangers when you are not able 
to make out the bearings of the land. Tack in season, sir, and 
don’t spare the lead when you head to port.” 

“ Ay, ay,” returned Barnstable, in a low, muttering voice. 
“ This is a sort of blind navigation, with a vengeance, and all 
for no purpose that I can see. See! damme, eyesight is of 
about as much use now as a man’s nose would be ijn reading the 
Bible.” 

‘Softly, softly, Mr. Barnstable,” interrupted his commander 
—for such was the anxious stillness in both vessels that even 
the rattling of the schooner’s rigging was heard, as she rolled 
in the trough of the sea—“the duty on which Congress has 
sent us must be performed, at the hazard of our lives.” 

“IT don’t mind my life, Captain Munson,” said Barnstable, 
‘but there’s a great want of conscience in trusting a vessel in 
such a place as this. However, it is a time to do, and not to 
talk. But if there be such danger to an easy draught of water, 
what will become of the frigate? HadI not better play jackal, 
and try and feel the way for you?” 

‘“T thank you,” said the pilot; “the offer is generous, but 
would avail us nothing. I have the advantage of knowing the 
ground well, and must trust to my memory and God’s good 
favor. Make sail, make sail, sir, and, if you succeed, we will 
venture to break ground.” 

The order was promptly obeyed, and in a very short time the 
“ Ariel” was covered with canvas. Though no air was percep- 
tible on the decks of the frigate, the little schooner was so light 
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that she succeeded in stemming her way over the rising waves, 
aided a little by the tide; and in a few minutes her low hull 
was just discernible in the streak of light along the horizon, 
with the dark outline of her sails rising above the sea, until 
their fanciful summits were lost in the shadows of the clouds. 

Griffith had listened to the foregoing dialogue, like the rest 
of the junior officers, in profound silence ; but when the “Ariel” 
began to grow indistinct to the eye, he jumped lightly from the 
gun to the deck, and cried : — 

“She slips off like a vessel from the stocks! Shall I trip 
the anchor, sir, and follow?” 

“We have no choice,” replied his captain. ‘You hear the 
question, Mr. Gray? Shall we let go the bottom ?” 

“It must be done, Captain Munson; we may want more 
drift than the rest of this tide to get us to a place of safety,” 
said the pilot. “I would give five years from a life that I 
know will be short if the ship lay one mile farther seaward.” 

This remark was unheard by all except the commander of 
the frigate, who again walked aside with the pilot, where they 
resumed their mysterious communications. The words of 
assent were no sooner uttered, however, than Griffith gave 
forth from his trumpet the command to “heave away!” 
Again the strains of the fife were followed by the tread of the 
men at the capstan. At the same time that the anchor was 
heaving up, the sails were Joosened from the yards and opened 
to invite the breeze. In effecting this duty, orders were 
thundered through the trumpet of the first lieutenant, and 
executed with the rapidity of thought. Men were to be seen, 
like spots in the dim light from the heavens, lying on every 
yard, or hanging as in air, while strange cries were heard issu- 
ing from every part of the rigging and each spar of the vessel. 
“Ready the fore royal!” cried a shrill voice, as if from the 
clouds ; *“ Ready the foreyard!” uttered the hoarser tones of 
a seaman beneath him; ‘ All ready aft, sir!” cried a third 
from another quarter; and in a few moments the order was 
given to “let fall.”’ 

The little light which fell from the sky was now excluded 
by the falling canvas, and a deeper gloom was cast athwart tlie 
decks of the ship, that served to render the brilliancy of the 
lanterns even vivid, while it gave to objects outboard a more 
appalling and dreary appearance than before. 

Every individual, excepting the commander and his associ- 
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ate, was now earnestly engaged in getting the ship under way. 
The sounds of “ We’re away ” were repeated by a burst from 
fifty voices, and the rapid evolutions of the capstan announced 
that nothing but the weight of the anchor was to be lifted. The 
hauling of cordage, the rattling of blocks, blended with the shri!l 
calls of the boatswain and his mates, succeeded ; and though to 
a landsman all would have appeared confusion and hurry, long 
practice and strict discipline enabled the crew to exhibit their 
ship under a cloud of canvas, from her deck to the trucks, in 
less time than we have consumed in relating it. 

For a few minutes the officers were not disappointed by the 
result, for, though the heavy sails flapped lazily against the 
masts, the light duck on the loftier spars swelled outwardly, 
and the ship began sensibly to yield to their influence. 

“She travels! she travels!” exclaimed Griffith, joyously. 
* Ah, the hussy; she has as much antipathy to the land as any 
fish that swims! It blows a little gale aloft yet!” 

** We feel its dying breath,” said the pilot, in low, soothing 
tones, but in a manner so sudden as to startle Griffith, at whose 
elbow they were unexpectedly uttered. ‘Let us forget, youny 
man, everything but the number of lives that depend this night 
on your exertions and my knowledge.” 

“If you be but half as able to exhibit the one as I am will- 
ing to make the other, we shall do well,” returned the lieu- 
tenant, in the same tone. ‘ Remember, whatever may be your 
feelings, that we are on the enemy’s coast, and love it not enough 
to wish to lay our bones here.” 

With this brief explanation they separated, the vessel re- 
quiring the constant and close attention of the officers to her 
movements. 

The exultation produced in the crew by the progress of 
their ship through the water was of short duration, for the 
breeze that had seemed to await their motions, after forcing the 
vessel for a quarter of a mile, fluttered for a few minutes amid 
their light canvas, and then left them entirely. The quarter- 
master, whose duty it was to superintend the helm, soon an- 
nounced that he was losing the command of the vessel, as she 
was no longer obedient to her rudder. This ungrateful intelli- 
gence was promptly communicated to his commander by Griffith, 
who suggested the propriety of again dropping an anchor. 

“] refer you to Mr. Gray,” returned the captain ; “he is the 
pilot, sir, and with him rests the safety of the vessel.” 
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‘Pilots sometimes lose ships as well as save them,” said 
Grrifith. “Know you the man well, Captain Munson, who 
holds all our lives in his keeping, and so coolly as if he cared 
but little for the venture ?” 

“Mr. Griffith, I do know him; he is, in my opinion, both 
competent and faithful. This much I tell you, to relieve your 
anxiety ; more you must not ask. But is there not a shift of 
wind ?” 

“God forbid!” exclaimed the lieutenant; ‘if that north- 
easter catches us within the shoals, our case will be desperate 
indeed |” 

The heavy rolling of the vessel caused an occasional ex- 
pansion, and as sudden a reaction, in their sails, which left the 
oldest seaman in the ship in doubt which way the currents of 
air were passing, or whether there existed any that were not 
created by the flapping of their own canvas. ‘The head of the 
ship, however, began to fall off from the sea, and notwithstand- 
ing the darkness, it soon became apparent that she was driving 
in bodily toward the shore. 

During these few minutes of gloomy doubt, Griffith, by one 
of those sudden revulsions of the mind that connect the oppo- 
site extremes of feeling, lost his animated anxiety, and relapsed 
into the listless apathy that so often came over him, even in the 
most critical moments of trial and danger. He was standing 
with one elbow resting on his capstan, shading his eyes from 
the light of the battle lantern that stood near him with one 
hand, when he felt a gentle pressure of the other, that recalled 
his recollection. Looking affectionately, though still reck- 
lessly, at the boy who stood at his side, he said : — 

“Dull music, Mr. Merry.” 

“So dull, sir, that I can’t dance to it,” returned the mid- 
shipman. ‘Nor do I believe there is a man in the ship who 
would not rather hear ‘ The girl I left behind me’ than those 
execrable sounds.” 

“What sounds, boy? The ship is as quiet as the 
Quaker meeting in the Jerseys, before your good old grand- 
father used to break the charm of silence with his sonorous 
voice.” 

“ Ah! laugh at my peaceable blood, if thou wilt, Mr. Grif- 
fith,” said the arch youngster; ‘* but rememberg there is a mix- 
ture of it in all sorts of veins. I wish I could hear one of the 
old gentleman’s chants now, sir; I could always sleep to them, 
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like a gull in the surf. But he that sleeps to-night, with that 
lullaby, will make a nap of it.” 

‘Sounds! J hear no sounds, boy, but the flapping aloft : 
even that pilot, who struts the quarter-deck like an admiral, 
has nothing to say.” 

‘‘Is not that a sound to open a seaman’s ear?”’ 

“Tt is, in truth, a heavy roll of the surf, lad, but the night 
air carries it heavily to our ears. Know you not the sounds of 
the surf yet, yonker ?” 

“T know it too well, Mr. Griffith, and do not wish to know 
it better. How fast are we tumbling in toward that surf, sir?” 

“JT think we hold our own,” said Griffith, rousing again ; 
“though we had better anchor. Luff, fellow, luff—syou are 
broadside to the sea!” a 

The man at the wheel repeated his former intelligence, 
adding a suggestion that he thought the ship was “ gathering 
sternway.”’ 

“Haul up your courses, Myr. Griffith,” said Captain Munson, 
‘and let us feel the wind.” 

The rattling of the blocks was soon heard, and the enor- 
mous sheets of canvas that hung from the lower yards were 
instantly suspended “in the brails.” When this change was 
effected, all on board stood silent and breathless, as if expect- 
ing to learn their fate by the result. Several contradictory 
opinions were at length hazarded among the officers, when 
Griffith seized the candle from the lantern, and, springing on 
one of the guns, held it on high, exposed to the action of the 
air. The little flame waved, with uncertain glimmering, for a 
moment, and then burned steadily, in + line with the masts. 
Griffith was about to lower his extended arm, when, feeling a 
slight sensation of coolness on his hand, he paused, and the light 
turned slowly toward the land, flared, flickered, and finally 
deserted the wick. 

‘Tose not a moment, Mr. Griffith,” cried the pilot aloud ; 
‘“clew up and furl everything but your three topsails, and 
let them be double-reefed. Now is the time to fulfill your 
promise.” 

The young man paused one moment in astonishment as the 
clear, distinct tones of the stranger struck on his ears so unex- 
pectedly; but, turning his eyes to seaward, he sprang on the 
deck, and proceeded to obey the order, as if life and death 
depended on his dispatch. 
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The extraordinary activity of Griffith, which communicated 
itself with promptitude to the crew, was produced by a sudden 
alteration in the weather. In place of the well-defined streak 
along the horizon, that has been already described, an immense 
body of misty light appeared to be moving in, with rapidity, 
from the ocean, while a distinct but distant roaring announced 
the sure approach of the tempest that had so long troubled the 
waters. Even Griffith, while thundering his orders through 
the trumpet, and urging the men, by his cries, to expedition, 
would pause for instants to cast anxious glances in the direc- 
tion of the coming storm; and the faces of the sailors who lay 
on the yards were turned instinctively toward the same quarter 
of the heavens, while they knotted the reef points, or passed 
the gaskets that were to confine the unruly canvas to the pre- 
scribed limits. 

The pilot alone, in that confused and busy throng, where 
voice rose above voice, and cry echoed cry, in quick succession, 
appeared as if he held no interest in the important stake. 
With his eyes steadily fixed on the approaching mist, and his 
arms folded together in composure, he stood calmly waiting 
the result. 

The ship had fallen off, with her broadside to the sea, and 
was become unmanageable, and the sails were already brought 
into the folds necessary to her security, when the quick and 
heavy fluttering of canvas was thrown across the water, with 
all the gloomy and chilling sensations that such sounds pro- 
duce where darkness and danger unite to appall the seaman. 

‘The schooner has it!” cried Griffith: “Barnstable has 
held on, like himself, to the last moment. God send that the 
squall leave him cloth enough to keep him from the shore !” 

“His sails are easily handled,” the commander observed, 
‘‘and she must be over the principal danger. We are falling 
off before it, Mr. Gray; shall we try a cast of the lead?” 

The pilot turned from his contemplative posture, and 
moved slowly across the deck before he returned any reply to 
this question —like a man who not only felt that everything 
depended on himself, but that he was equal to the emergency. 

“’Tis unnecessary,” he at length answered; “’twould be 
certain destruction to be taken aback ; and it is difficult to say, 
within several points, how the wind may strikesus.” 

“Tis difficult no longer,” cried Griffith; “for here it 
comes, and in right earnest!” 
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The rushing sounds of the wind were now, indeed, heard at 
hand, and the words were hardly past the lips of the young 
lieutenant, before the vessel bowed down heavily to one side, 
and then, as she began to move through the water, rose again 
majestically to her upright position, as if saluting, like a cour- 
teous champion, the powerful antagonist with which she was 
about to contend. Not another minute elapsed before the 
ship was throwing the waters aside, with a lively progress, and, 
obedient to her helm, was brought as near to the desired course 
as the direction of the wind would allow. The hurry and 
bustle on the yards gradually subsided, and the men slowly 
descended to the deck, all straining their eyes to pierce the 
gloom in which they were enveloped, and some shaking their 
heads in melancholy doubt, afraid to express the apprehensions 
they really entertained. All on board anxiously waited for 
the fury of the gale; for there were none so ignorant or inex- 
perienced in that gallant frigate as not to know that as yet 
they only felt the infant effects of the wind. Each moment, 
however, it increased in power, though so gradual was the 
alteration that the relieved mariners began to believe that all 
their gloomy forebodings were not to be realized. During this 
short interval of uncertainty, no other sounds were heard than 
the whistling of the breeze, as it passed quickly through the 
mass of rigging that belonged to the vessel, and the dashing 
of the spray that began to fly from her bows, like the foam of 
a cataract. 

“It blows fresh,” cried Griffith, who was the first to speak 
in that moment of doubt and anxiety; “but it is no more than 
a capful of wind after all. Give us elbowroom, and the right 
canvas, Mr. Pilot, and I'll handle the ship like a gentleman’s 
yacht, in this breeze.” 

“Will she stay, think ye, under this sail?” said the low 
voice of the stranger. 

“She will do all that man, in reason, can ask of wood and 
iron,” returned the lieutenant; ‘ but the vessel don’t float the 
ocean that will tack under double-reefed topsails alone, against 
a heavy sea. Help her with the courses, pilot, and you shall 
see her come round like a dancing master.” 

“Let us feel the strength of the gale first,” returned the 
man who was celled Mr. Gray, moving from the side of Grif- 
fith to the weather gangway of the vessel, where he stood 
in silence, looking ahead of the ship, with an air of singular 
coolness and abstraction. 
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All the lanterns had been extinguished on the deck of the 
frigate, when her anchor was secured, and, as the first mist of 
the gale had passed over, it was succeeded by a faint light that 
was a good deal aided by the glittering foam of the waters, 
which now broke in white curls around the vessel in every 
direction. The land could be faintly discerned, rising like a 
heavy bank of black fog above the margin of the waters, and 
was only distinguishable from the heavens by its deeper gloom 
and obscurity. The last rope was coiled, and deposited in its 
proper place by the seamen, and for several minutes the stillness 
of death pervaded the crowded decks. It was evident to every 
one that their ship was dashing at a prodigious rate through 
the waves ; and as she was approaching, with such velocity, 
the quarter of the bay where the shoals and dangers were 
known to be situated, nothing but the habits of the most exact 
discipline could suppress the uneasiness of the officers and men 
within their own bosoms. At length the voice of Captain 
Munson was heard, calling to the pilot. 

“Shall I send a hand into the chains, Mr. Gray,” he said, 
“and try our water?” 

Although this question was asked aloud, and the interest it 
excited drew many of the officers and men around him in eager 
impatience for his answer, it was unheeded by the man to 
whom it was addressed. His head rested on his hand as he 
leaned over the hammock cloths of the vessel, and his whole 
air was that of one whose thoughts wandered from the press- 
ing necessity of their situation. Griffith was among those who 
had approached the pilot; and after waiting a moment, from 
respect, to hear the answer to his commander’s question, he 
presumed on his own rank, and, leaving the circle that stood at 
a little distance, stepped to the side of the mysterious guardian 
of their lives. 

‘*Captain Munson desires to know whether you wish a cast 
of the lead?” said the young officer, with a little impatience of 
manner. No immediate answer was made to this repetition 
of the question, and Griffith laid his hand unceremoniously on 
the shoulder of the other, with an intent to rouse him before 
he made another application for a reply, but the convulsive 
start of the pilot held him silent in amazement. 

‘Fall back there,” said the lieutenant, sternly, to the men, 
who were closing around them in a compact circle; “away 
with you to your stations, and see all clear for stays!” The 
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dense mass of heads dissolved, at this order, like the water of 
one of the waves commingling with the ocean, and the lieu- 
tenant and his companions were left by themselves. 

“This is not a time for musing, Mr. Gray,” continued 
Griffith ; ‘*remember our compact, and look to your charge ~ 
is it not time to put the vessel in stays? Of what are you 
dreaming ?” 

The pilot laid his hand on the extended arm of the lieu- 
tenant, and grasped it with a convulsive pressure, as he 
answered: — 

“°’Tis a dream of reality. You are young, Mr. Griffith, 
nor am I past the noon of life; but, should you live fifty years 
longer, you can never see and experience what I have-encoun- 
tered in my little period of three and thirty years!” 

A good deal astonished at this burst of feeling, so singular 
at such a moment, the young sailor was at a loss for a reply; 
but, as his duty was uppermost in his thoughts, he still dwelt 
on the theme that most interested him. 

“IT hope much of your experience has been on this coast, 
for the ship travels lively,” he said, “and the daylight showed 
us so much to dread, that we do not feel overvaliant in the 
dark. How much longer shall we stand on, upon this tack? ” 

The pilot turned slowly from the side of the vessel, and 
walked toward the commander of the frigate, as he replied, in 
a tone that seemed deeply agitated by his melancholy reflections: 

“ You have your wish, then; much, very much of my early 
life was passed on this dreaded coast. What to you is all 
darkness and gloom, to me is as light as if a noonday sun shone 
upon it. But tack your ship, sir, tack your ship; I would see 
how she works before we reach the point where she must behave 
well, or we perish!” 

Griffith gazed at him in wonder, while the pilot slowly 
paced the quarter-deck, and then, rousing from his trance, 
gave forth the cheering order that called each man to his 
station, to perform the desired evolution. The confident 
assurances which the young officer had given to the pilot 
respecting the qualities of his vessel, and his own ability to 
manage her, were fully realized by the result. The helm was 
no sooner put alee, than the huge ship bore up gallantly against 
the wind, and, dashing directly through the waves, threw the 
foam high into the air, as she looked boldly into the very eye 
of the wind: and then, yielding gracefully to its power, she 
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fell off on the other tack, with her head pointed from those 
dangerous shoals that she had so recently approached with 
such terrifying velocity. The heavy yards swung round, as if 
they had been vanes to indicate the currents of the air; and in 
a few moments the frigate again moved, with stately progress, 
through the water, leaving the rocks and shcals behind her on 
one side of the bay, but advancing toward those that offered 
equal danger on the other. 

During this time the sea was becoming more agitated, 
and the violence of the wind was gradually increasing. The 
latter no longer whistled amid the cordage of the vessel, but 
it seemed to howl, surlily, as it passed the complicated machin- 
ery that the frigate obtruded on its path. An endless suc- 
cession of white surges rose abcve the heavy billows, and the 
very air was glittering with the light that was disengaged from 
the ocean. The ship yielded, each moment, more and more be- 
fore the storm, and, in less than half an hour from the time that 
she had lifted her anchor, she was driven along with tremendous 
fury by the full power of the gale of wind. Still the hardy 
and experienced mariners who directed her movements held 
her to the course that was necessary to their preservation, and 
still Griffith gave forth, when directed by their unknown pilot, 
those orders that turned her in the narrow channel where alone 
safety was to be found. 

So far, the performance of his duty appeared easy to the 
stranger, and he gave the required directions in those still, 
calm tones that formed so remarkable a contrast to the re- 
sponsibility of his situation. But when the land was becom- 
ing dim, in distance as well as darkness, and the agitated sea 
alone was to be discovered as it swept by them in foam, he 
broke in upon the monotonous roaring of the tempest with the 
sounds of his voice, seeming to shake off his apathy, and rouse 
himself to the occasion. 

“Now is the time to watch her closely, Mr. Griffith,” he 
cried: “here we get the true tide and the real danger. Place 
the best quartermaster of your ship in those chains, and let an 
officer stand by him, and see that he gives us the right water.” 

‘“‘] will take that office on myself,” said the captain; “pass 
a light into the weather main-chains.” 

“Stand by your braces!” exclaimed the pilof, with startling 
quickness. ‘Heave away that lead!” 

These preparations taught the crew to expect the crisis, 
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and every officer and man stood in fearful silence, at his as- 
signed station, awaiting the issue of the trial. Even the quar- 
termaster at the cun gave out his orders to the men at the 
wheel, in deeper and hoarser tones than usual, as if anxious not 
to disturb the quiet and order of the vessel. 

While this deep expectation pervaded the frigate, the pier- 
cing cry of the leadsman, as he called, ‘“‘ By the mark, seven,” 
rose above the tempest, crossed over the decks, and appeared 
to pass away to leeward, borne on the blast like the warnings 
of some water spirit. 

«Tis well,” returned the pilot, calmly : “try it again.” 

The short pause was succeeded by another cry, “ And a half 
five!” 

‘She shoals! she shoals!” exclaimed Griffith; “keep her 
a good full.” 

“Ay! you must hold the vessel in command, now,” said 
the pilot, with those cool tones that are most appalling in 
critical moments, because they seem to denote most preparation 
and care. 

The third call, “By the deep four!” was followed by a 
prompt direction from the stranger to tack. 

Griffith seemed to emulate the coolness of the pilot, in 
issuing the necessary orders to execute this maneuver. 

The vessel rose slowly from the inclined position into which 
she had been forced by the tempest, and the sails were shaking 
violently, as if to release themselves from their confinement, 
while the ship stemmed the billows, when the well-known voice 
of the sailing master was heard shouting from the forecastle : — 

“ Breakers! breakers, dead ahead ! ”’ 

This appalling sound seemed yet to be lingering about the 
ship, when a second voice cried : — 

“ Breakers on our lee bow!” 

“We are in a bight of the shoals, Mr. Gray,” cried the 
commander. ‘She loses her way; perhaps an anchor might 
hold her.”’ 

“Clear away that best bower! ” shouted Griffith through his 
trumpet. 

“Hold on!” cried the pilot, in a voice that reached the 
very hearts of all who heard him ; “ hold on everything.” 

The young man turned fiercely to the daring stranger who 
thus defied the discipline of his vessel, and at once demanded : — 

‘“ Who is it that dares to countermand my orders? Is it 
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not enough that you run the ship into danger, but you must 
interfere to keep her there? If another word eS 

“Peace, Mr. Griffith,” interrupted the captain, bending from 
the rigging, his gray locks blowing about in the wind, and 
adding a look of wildness to the haggard care that he exhibited 
by the light of his lantern; “yield the trumpet to Mr. Gray, 
he alone can save us.”’ 

Griffith threw his speaking trumpet on the deck, and, as he 
walked proudly away, muttered, in bitterness of feeling : — 

‘Then all is lost, indeed! and among the rest the foolish 
hopes with which I visited this coast.” 

There was, however, no time for reply; the ship had been 
rapidly running into the wind, and as the efforts of the crew 
were paralyzed by the contradictory orders they had heard, 
she gradually lost her way, and in a few seconds all her sails 
were taken aback. 

Before the crew understood their situation, the pilot had 
applied the trumpet to his mouth, and, in a voice that rose above 
the tempest, he thundered forth his orders. Each command 
was given distinctly and with a precision that showed him to 
be master of his profession. The helm was kept fast, the head- 
yards swung up heavily against the wind, and the vessel was 
soon whirling round on her heel, with a retrograde movement. 

Griffith was too much of a seaman not to perceive that the 
pilot had seized, with a perception almost intuitive, the only 
method that promised to extricate the vessel from her situation. 
He was young, impetuous, and proud — but he was also gener- 
ous. Forgetting his resentment and his mortification, he rushed 
forward among the men, and, by his presence and example, 
added certainty to the experiment. The ship fell off slowly 
before the gale, and bowed her yards nearly to the water, as 
she felt the blast pouring its fury on her broadside, while the 
surly waves beat violently against her stern, as if in reproach 
at departing from her usual manner of moving. 

The voice of the pilot, however, was still heard, steady and 
calm, and yet so clear and high as to reach every ear; and the 
obedient seamen whirled the yards at his bidding, in despite of 
the tempest, as if they handled the toys of their childhood. 
When the ship had fallen off dead before the wind, her head- 
sails were shaken, her after-yards trimmed, and her helm shifted, 
before she had time to run upon the danger that had threatened, 
as well to leeward as to windward. The beautiful fabric, obe- 
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dient to her government, threw her bows up gracefully toward 
the wind again, and, as her sails were trimmed, moved out from 
among the dangerous shoals in which she had been embayed, as 
steadily and swiftly as she had approached them. 

A moment of breathless astonishment succeeded the accom- 
plishment of this nice maneuver, but there was no time for the 
usual expressions of surprise. The stranger still held the trum- 
pet, and continued to lift his voice amid the howlings of the 
blast, whenever prudence or skill required any change in the 
management of the ship. For an hour longer there was a fear- 
ful struggle for their preservation, the channel becoming at 
each step more complicated, and the shoals thickening around 
the mariners on every side. ‘The lead was cast rapidly, and the 
quick eye of the pilot seemed to pierce the darkness with a 
keenness of vision that exceeded human power. It was apparent 
to all in the vessel that they were under the guidance of one 
who understood the navigation thoroughly, and their exertions 
kept pace with their reviving confidence. Again and again the 
frigate appeared to be rushing blindly on shoals where the sea 
was covered with foam, and where destruction would have been 
as sudden as it was certain, when the clear voice of the stranger 
was heard warning them of the danger, and inciting them to 
their duty. The vessel was implicitly yielded to his govern- 
ment; and during those anxious moments when she was dash- 
ing the waters aside, throwing the spray over her enormous 
yards, each ear would listen eagerly for those sounds that had 
obtained a command over the crew, that can only be acquired 
under such circumstances, by great steadiness and consummate 
skili. The ship was recovering from the inaction of changing 
her course, in one of those critical tacks that she had made so 
often, when the pilot, for the first time, addressed the commander 
of the frigate, who still continued to superintend the all-impor- 
tant duty of the leadsman. 

‘* Now is the pinch,” he said, “and if the ship behaves well, 
we are safe; but, if otherwise, all we have yet done will be 
useless.” 

The veteran seaman whom he addressed left the chains at 
this portentous notice, and, calling to his first lieutenant, re- 
quired of the stranger an explanation of his warning. 

“See you you light on the southern headland?” returned 
the pilot; “you may know it from the star near it— by its 
sinking, at times, in the ocean. Now observe the hom-moc, a 
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little north of it, looking like a shadow in the horizon —’tis a 
hill far inland. If we keep that light open from the hill, we 
shall do well; but if not, we shall surely go to pieces.” 

“Let us tack again!” exclaimed the lieutenant. 

The pilot shook his head, as he replied : — 

“There is no more tacking or boxhauling to be done to- 
night. We have barely room to pass out of the shoals on this 
course; and, if we can weather the ‘ Devil’s Grip,’ we clear 
their uttermost point; but if not, as 1 said before, there is but 
an alternative.” 

“If we had beaten out the way we entered,” exclaimed 
Griffith, “we should have done well.” 

“Say, also, if the tide would have let us do so,” returned 
the pilot, calmly. ‘Gentlemen, we must be prompt ; we have 
but a mile to go, and the ship appears to fly. That topsail is 
not enough to keep her up to the wind ; we want both jib and 
mainsail.” 

“Tis a perilous thing to loosen canvas in such a tempest ! ” 
observed the doubtful captain. 

‘It must be done,” returned the collected stranger; ‘ we 
perish without it—see! the light already touches the edge of 
the hom-moc ; the sea casts us to leeward ! ” 

“It shall be done!” cried Griffith, seizing the trumpet from 
the hand of the pilot. 

The orders of the lieutenant were executed almost as soon 
as issued ; and, everything being ready, the enormous folds of 
the mainsails were trusted loose to the blast. There was an 
instant when the result was doubtful ; the tremendous thresh- 
ing of the heavy sail seemed to bid ‘defiance to all restraint, 
shaking the ship to her center ; but art and strength prevailed, 
and gradually the canvas was distended, and, bellying as it 
filled, was drawn down to its usual place by the power of a 
hundred men. ‘The vessel yielded to this immense addition of 
force, and bowed before it like a reed bending to a breeze. 
But the success of the measure was announced by a joyful 
cry from the stranger, that seemed to burst from his inmost 
soul. 

‘She feels it ! she springs her luff! observe,” he said, * the 
light opens from the hom-moc already : if she will only bear 
her canvas, we shall go clear!” 

A report, like that of a cannon, interrupted his exclamation, 
and something resembling a white cloud was seen drifting 
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before the wind from the head of the ship, till it was driven 
into the gloom far to leeward. 

“°Tis the jib, blown from the boltropes,” said the com- 
mander of the frigate. ‘ This is no time to spread light duck 
— but the mainsail may stand it yet.” 

“The sail would laugh at a tornado,” returned the lieu- 
tenant ; “but the mast springs like a piece of steel.” 

“Silence all!” cried the pilot. ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, we shall 
soon know our fate. Let her luff — luff you can! ” 

This warning effectually closed all discourse ; and the hardy 
mariners, knowing that they had already done all in the power 
of man to insure their safety, stood in breathless anxiety, 
awaiting the result. At a short distance ahead of them the 
whole ocean was white with foam, and the waves, instead of 
rolling on in regular succession, appeared to be tossing about 
in mad gambols. A single streak of dark billows, not half a 
cable’s length in width, could be discerned running into this 
chaos of water; but it was soon lost to the eye amid the con- 
fusion of the disturbed element. Along this narrow path the 
vessel moved more heavily than before, being brought so near 
the wind as to keep her sails touching. The pilot silently pro- 
ceeded to the wheel, and with his own hands, he undertook the 
steerage of the ship. No noise proceeded from the frigate to 
interrupt the horrid tumult of the ocean; and she entered the 
channel among the breakers, with the silence of a desperate 
calmness. ‘Twenty times, as the foam rclled away to leeward, 
the crew were on the eve of uttering their joy, as they supposed 
the vessel past the danger; but breaker after breaker would 
still heave up before them, following each other into the general 
mass, to check their exultation. Occasionally the fluttering of 
the sails would be heard ; and when the looks of the startled 
seamen were turned to the wheel, they beheld the stranger 
grasping the spokes, with his quick eye glancing from the 
water to the canvas. At length the ship reached a point where 
she appeared to be rushing directly into the jaws of destruction, 
when suddenly her course was changed, and her head receded 
rapidly from the wind. At the same instant the voice of the 
pilot was heard shouting : — 

“Square away the yards! —in mainsail!” 

A general burst from the crew echoed “Square away the 
yards!” and, quick as thought, the frigate was seen gliding 
along the channel before the wind. The eye had hardly time 
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to dwell on the foam, which seemed like clouds driving in the 
heavens, and directly the gallant vessel issued from her perils, 
and rose and fell on the heavy waves of the sea. 

The seamen were yet drawing long breaths, and gazing 
behind them like men recovered from a trance, when Griffith 
approached the man who had so successfully conducted them 
through their perils. The lieutenant grasped the hand of the 
other, as he said : — 

“You have this night proved yourself a faithful pilot, and 
such a seaman as the world cannot equal.” 


—0;QKoe-——— 


THE DEATH OF NELSON. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


(Rosert Soutuey: An English poet and man of letters; born at Bristol, 
August 12,1774. He studied at Balliol College, Oxford, where he met Coleridge, 
and formed with him the scheme of a communistic colony, on a basis called 
‘¢Pantisocracy.’’ After some travel and the study of law, he settled down to 
literary work at Greta Hall, Keswick. He was made poet laureate in 1813, and 
pensioned by the government. His death in 1843 was caused by overwork. 
Besides numerous contributions to periodicals, notably to the Quarterly 
Review, he wrote the poems ‘‘Joan of Arc,’’ **Thalaba,”’ ‘‘ Madoc,’’ ** The 
Curse of Kehama,’’ and ‘' Roderick,’’ lives of Nelson, Wesley, and Bunyan, 
a ‘History of Brazil,’ a ‘‘History of the Peninsular War,’’ and ‘‘ ‘The 
Doctor.’’] 


NELSON, having dispatched his business at Portsmouth, 
endeavored to elude the populace by taking a byway to the 
beach ; but a crowd collected in his train, pressing forward, to 
obtain a sight of his face ; many were in tears, and many knelt 
down before him, and blessed him as he passed. England las 
had many heroes, but never one who so entirely possessed the 
love of his fellow-countrymen as Nelson. All men knew that 
his heart was as humane as it was fearless ; that there was not 
in his nature the slightest alloy of selfishness or cupidity ; but 
that, with perfect and entire devotion, he served his country 
with all his heart, and with all his soul, and with all his strength; 
and, therefore, they loved him as truly and as fervently as hoe 
loved England. They pressed upon the parapet to gaze after 
him when his barge pushed off, and he wasereturning their 
cheers by waving his hat. The sentinels, who endeavored to 
prevent them from trespassing upon this ground, were wedged 
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among the crowd; and an officer who, not very prudently upon 
such an occasion, ordered them to drive the people down with 
their bayonets, was compelled speedily to retreat; for the people 
would not be debarred from gazing, till the last moment, upon 
the hero — the darling hero of England! 

It had been part of Nelson’s prayer, that the British fleet 
might be distinguished by humanity in the victory which he 
expected. Setting an example himself, he twice gave orders 
to cease firing on the “ Redoubtable,” supposing that she had 
struck, because her guns were silent; for, as she carried no flag, 
there was no means of instantly ascertaining the fact. From 
this ship, which he had thus twice spared, he received his death. 
A ball fired from her mizzen top, which, in the then situation of 
the two vessels, was not more than fifteen yards from that part 
of the deck where he was standing, struck the epaulet on his 
left shoulder, about a quarter after one, just in the heat of 
action. He fell upon his face, on the spot which was covered 
with his poor secretary’s blood. Hardy, who was a few steps 
from him, turning round, saw three men raising him up. 
“They have done for me at last, Hardy,” said he. “I hope 
not,” cried Hardy. “Yes!” he replied; “my backbone is 
shot through.” Yet even now, not for a moment losing his 
presence of mind, he observed, as they were carrying him down 
the ladder, that the tiller ropes, which had been shot away, were 
not yet replaced, and ordered that new ones should be rove im- 
mediately: then, that he might not be seen by the crew, he 
took out his handkerchief, and covered his face and his stars. 
Had he but concealed these badges of honor from the enemy, 
England, perhaps, would not have had cause to receive with 
sorrow the news of the battle of Trafalgar. The cockpit was 
crowded with wounded and dying men, over whose bodies he 
was with some difficulty conveyed, and laid upon a pallet in the 
midshipmen’s berth. It was soon perceived, upon examination, 
that the wound was mortal. This, however, was concealed 
from all except Captain Hardy, the chaplain, and the medical 
attendants. He himself being certain, from the sensation in his 
back, and the gush of blood he felt momently within his breast, 
that no human care could avail him, insisted that the surgeon 
should leave him, and attend to those to whom he might be 
useful; “for,” said he, “you can do nothing for me.” All 
that could be done was to fan him with paper, and frequently 
to give him lemonade to alleviate his intense thirst. He was 
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in great pain, and expressed much anxiety for the event of the 
action, which now began to declare itself. As often as a ship 
struck, the crew of the “ Victory” hurraed; and at every hurra 
a visible expression of joy gleamed in the eyes and marked the 
countenance of the dying hero. But he became impatient to 
see Hardy; and as thaé officer, though often sent for, could not 
leave the deck, Nelson feared that some fatal cause prevented 
him, and repeatedly cried: “ Will no one bring Hardy to me? 
he must be killed! he is surely dead!” An hour and ten 
minutes elapsed from the time Nelson received his wound, 
before Hardy could come to him. They shook hands in silence, 
Hardy in vain struggling to suppress the feelings of that most 
painful and yet sublimest moment. “ Well, Hardy,” said Nel- 
son, “how goes the day with us?” “Very well,” replied 
Hardy; “ten ships have struck, but five of the van have 
tacked, and show an intention to bear down upon the ‘Vic- 
tory.’ I have called two or three of our fresh ships round, and 
have no doubt of giving them a drubbing.” “I hope,” said 
Nelson, “none of our ships have struck.” Hardy answered, 
“there was no fear of that.”” Then, and not till then, Nel- 
son spoke of himself. “I am a dead man, Hardy,” said he; 
“I am going fast; it will be all over with me soon. Come 
nearer tome. Let my dear Lady Hamilton have my hair, and 
all other things belonging to me.” Hardy observed that he 
hoped Mr. Beatty could yet hold out some prospect of life. 
“Oh! no,” he replied; “it is impossible. My back is shot 
through. Beatty will tell you so.” Hardy then, once more, 
shook hands with him, and with a heart almost bursting, has- 
tened upon deck. 

By this time all feeling below the breast was gone; and Nel- 
son, having made the surgeon ascertain this, said to him: “ You 
know Iam gone. I know it. I feel something rising in my 
breast,”’ putting his hand on his left side, “which tells me so.” 
And upon Beatty’s inquiring whether his pain was very great, he 
replied, “so great, that he wished he was dead. Yet,’ said he, 
in a lower voice, “one would like to live a little longer, too!” 
And after a few minutes, in the same undertone, he added: 
“What would become of poor Lady Hamilton, if she knew my 
situation!’ Next to his country she occupied his thoughts. 
Captain Hardy, some fifty minutes after he had lgft the cockpit, 
returned; and, again taking the hand of his dying friend and 
commander, congratulated him on having gained a complete 
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victory. How many of the enemy were taken he did not know, 
as it was impossible to perceive them distinctly ; but fourteen 
or fifteen at least. ‘ That’s well,” cried Nelson, “but I bar- 
gained for twenty.” And then, in a stronger voice he said: 
‘Anchor, Hardy; anchor.” Hardy, upon this, hinted that 
Admiral Collingwood would take upon himself the direction 
of affairs. ‘ Not while I live, Hardy,” said the dying Nelson, 
ineffectually endeavoring to raise himself from the bed: “do 
you anchor.” His previous orders for preparing to anchor had 
shown how clearly he foresaw the necessity of this. Presently, 
calling Hardy back, he said to him in a low voice, * Don’t throw 
me overboard; ’’ and he desired that he might be buried by his 
parents, unless it should please the king to order otherwise. 
Then reverting to private feelings: “Take care of my dear 
Lady Hamilton, Hardy: take care of poor Lady Hamilton. 
Kiss me, Hardy,” said he. Hardy knelt down and kissed his 
cheek ; and Nelson said, “Now I am satisfied. Thank God I 
have done my duty!” Hardy stood over him in silence for a 
moment or two, then knelt again and kissed his forehead. 
“Who is that?” said Nelson; and being informed, he replied, 
“God bless you, Hardy!” And Hardy then left him — for- 
ever. Nelson now desired to be turned upon his right side, and 
said, “*I wish I had not left the deck; for I shall soon be gone.” 
Death was, indeed, rapidly approaching. He said to the chap- 
lain, “Doctor, I have not been a great sinner;” and after a 
short pause, “* Remember that I leave Lady Hamilton and my 
daughter Horatia as a legacy to my country.” His articulation 
now became difficult; but he was distinctly heard to say, 
“Thank God, I have done my duty!” These words he repeat- 
edly pronounced ; and they were the last words which he 
uttered. He expired at thirty minutes after four,—three hours 
and a quarter after he had received his wound. 

The death of Nelson was felt in England as something more 
than a public calamity: men started at the intelligence, and 
turned pale, as if they had heard of the loss of a dear friend. 
An object of our admiration and affection, of our pride and of our 
hopes, was suddenly taken from us; and it seemed as if we had 
never till then known how deeply we loved and reverenced 
him. What the country had lost in its great naval hero— the 
greatest of our own and of all former times— was scarcely 
taken into the account of grief. So perfectly, indeed, had he 
performed his part, that the maritime war, after the battle of 
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Trafalgar, was considered at an end. The fleets of the enemy 
were not merely defeated, but destroyed ; new navies must be 
built, and a new race of seamen reared for them, before the 
possibility of their invading our shores could again be contem- 
plated. It was not, therefore, from any selfish reflection upon 
the magnitude of our loss that we mourned for him: the gen- 
eral sorrow was of a higher character. The people of England 
grieved that funeral ceremonies, and public monuments, and 
posthumous rewards, were all which they could now bestow 
upon him whom the king, the legislature, and the nation would 
have alike delighted to honor; whom every tongue would have 
blessed ; whose presence in every village through which he 
might have passed would have wakened the church bells, have 
given schoolboys a holiday, have drawn children from their 
sports to gaze upon him, and “old men from their chimney 
corner” to look upon Nelson ere they died. ‘The victory of 
Trafalgar was celebrated, indeed, with the usual forms of re- 
joicing, but they were without joy; for such already was the 
glory of the British navy, through Nelson’s surpassing genius, 
that it scarcely seemed to receive any addition from the most 
signal victory that ever was achieved upon the seas; and the 
destruction of this mighty fleet, by which all the maritime 
schemes of France were totally frustrated, hardly appeared to 
add to our security or strength ; for, while Nelson was living 
to watch the combined squadrons of the enemy, we felt our- 
selves as secure as now, when they were no longer in existence. 

There was reason to suppose, from the appearances upon 
opening his body, that in the course of nature he might have 
attained, like his father, to a good old age. Yet he cannot be 
said to have fallen prematurely whose work was done; nor 
ought he to be lamented, who died so full of honors, and at the 
height of human fame. The most triumphant death is that of 
the martyr; the most awful that of the martyred patriot ; the 
most splendid that of the hero in the hour of victory; and if 
the chariot and the horses of fire had been vouchsafed for Nel- 
son’s translation, he could scarcely have departed in a brighter 
blaze of glory. He has left us, not indeed his mantle of inspi- 
ration, but a name and an example which are at this hour in- 
spiring thousands of the youth of England —a name which is 
our pride, and an example which will continue to be our shield 
and our strength. Thus it is that the spirits of the great and 
the wise continue to live and to act after them. 
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LOCHIEL’S WARNING. 
By THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


[THomas CaMPBELL: A Scotch poet and author; born July 27, 1777, in 
Glasgow, where he attended the university, and made great local fame by his 
translations of Greek poetry and drama. During his travels on the Continent 
(1800-1811) he was an eyewitness of the battle of Hohenlinden. He settled in 
England ; edited the New Monthly Magazine (1820-1830) ; was lord rector of 
Glasgow University (1827-1829) ; died at Boulogne, June 16, 1844, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. Campbeil’s chief poems are: ‘*The Pleasures of 
Hope’ (1799), ‘‘ Gertrude of Wyoming,”’ ‘‘ The Exile of Erin,’’ ‘‘ Ye Mariners 
of England,’ ‘'Lochiel’s Warning,’ ‘‘ Hohenlinden,’’ ‘*O’Connor’s Child,” 
‘¢ The Battle of the Baltic,”’ ‘‘ The Soldier’s Dream,”’ ‘‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter.’’] 


Seer — 
Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array ! 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight, 
And the clans of Culloden are scattered in fight : 
They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown, 
Woe, woe to the riders that trample them down ! 
Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain, 
And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 
But hark! through the fast-flashing lightning of war, 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far ? 
*Tis thine, O Glenullin! whose bride shall await, 
Like a love-lighted watchfire, all night at the gate. 
A steed comes at morning: no rider is there; 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair ! 
Weep, Albin! to death and captivity led! 
Oh, weep! but thy tears cannot number the dead; 
For a merciless sword on Culloden shall wave — 
Culloden, that reeks with the blood of the brave! 
Lochiel — 
Go preach to the coward, thou death-telling seer! 
Or, if gory Culloden so dreadful appear, 
Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight, 
This mantle, to cover the phantoms of fright! 
Seer — 
Ha! laugh’st thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn ? 
Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn! 
Say, rushed the bold eagle exultingly forth 
From his home in the dark-rolling clouds of the North ? 
Lo! the death shot of foemen outspeeding, he rode 
Companionless, bearing destruction abroad ; 
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But down let him stoop, from his havoc on high! 
Ah! home let him speed, — for the spoiler is nigh. 
Why flames the far summit? Why shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast ? 
"Tis the fire shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From his eyrie, that beacons the darkness of heaven. 
O crested Lochiel! the peerless in might, 
Whose banners arise on the battlements’ height, 
Heaven’s fire is around thee, to blast and to burn; 
Return to thy dwelling! all lonely return! 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood, 
And a wild mother scream o’er her famishing brood! 
Lochiel — 
False wizard, avaunt! I have marshaled my clan, 
Their swords are a thousand, — their bosoms are one! 
They are true to the last of their blood and their breath, 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 
Then welcome be Cumberland’s steed to the shock ! 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock! 
But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause, 
When Albin her claymore indignantly draws ! 
When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 
Clanranald the dauntless, and Moray the proud, 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan array — 
Seer — 
Lochiel! Lochie:! beware of the day! 
For dark and despairing, my sight I may seal, 
But man cannot cover what God would reveal. 
Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 
I tell thee, Culloden’s dread echoes shall ring 
With the bloodhounds that bark for thy fugitive king. 
Lo! anointed by heaven with the vials of wrath, 
Behold, where he flies on his desolate path! 
Now in darkness and billows he sweeps from my sight; 
Rise! rise! ye wild tempests, and cover his flight ! — 
Tis finished. Their thunders are hushed on the moors, — 
Culloden is lost, and my country deplores. 
But where is the iron-bound prisoner? Where ? 
For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 
Say, mounts he the ocean wave, banished, forlorn, 
Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and torn ? 
Ah! no; for a darker departure is near; 
The war drum is muffled, and black is the bier; 
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His death bell is tolling; O mercy, dispel 

Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell! 

Life flutters, convulsed, in his quivering limbs, 

And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swims! 

Accursed be the fagots that blaze at his feet, 

Where his heart shall be thrown, ere it ceases to beat, 

With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale— 
Lochiel — 

Down, soothless insulter! I trust not the tale! 

For never shall Albin a destiny meet 

So black with dishonor, so foul with retreat. 

Though my perishing ranks should be strewed in their gore, 

Like ocean weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore, 

Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains, 

While the kindling of life in his bosom remains, 

Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 

With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe! 

And, leaving in battle no blot on his name, 

Look proudly to heaven from the deathbed of fame! 
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A THOUGHT comes over us, sometimes, in our career of 
pleasure, or the troubled exultation of our ambitious pursuits : 
a thought comes over us, like a cloud,—that around us and 
about us Death — Shame — Crime — Despair, are busy at their 
work. I have read somewhere of an enchanted land, where the 
inmates walked along voluptuous gardens, and built palaces, 
and heard music, and made merry: while around and within 
the land, were deep caverns, where the gnomes and the fiends 
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dwelt: and ever and anon their groans and laughter, and the 
sounds of their unutterable toils, or ghastly revels, traveled to 
the upper air, mixing in an awful strangeness with the summer 
festivity and buoyant occupation of those above. And this is 
the picture of human life! These reflections of the madden- 
ing disparities of the world are dark, but salutary : — 


They wrap our thoughts at banquets in the shroud; 


but we are seldom sadder without being also wiser men! 

The third of August, 1759, rose bright, calm, and clear ; it 
was the morning of the trial; and when Ellinor stole into her 
sister’s room, she found Madeline sitting before the glass, and 
braiding her rich locks with an evident attention and care. 

“TY wish,” said she, “that you had pleased me by dressing 
as for a holiday. See, I am going to wear the dress I was to 
have been married in.” 

Ellinor shuddered ; for what is more appalling than to find 
the signs of gayety accompanying the reality of anguish! 

“Yes,” continued Madeline, with a smile of inexpressible 
sweetness, “a little reflection will convince you that this day 
ought not to be one of mourning. It was the suspense that has 
so worn out our hearts. If he is acquitted, as we all believe 
and trust, think how appropriate will be the outward seeming 
of our joy! If not, why, I shall go before him to our marriage 
home, and in marriage garments. Ay,” she added, after a 
moment’s pause, and with a much more grave, settled, and 
intense expression of voice and countenance— “ay; do you 
remember how Eugene once told us, that if we went at noon- 
day to the bottom of a deep pit, we should be able to see the 
stars, which on the level ground are invisible? Even so, from 
the depths of grief — worn, wretched, seared, and dying — the 
blessed apparitions and tokens of heaven make themselves 
visible to our eyes. And I know—TI have seen —I feel here,” 
pressing her hand on her heart, “that my course is run; a few 
sands only are left in the glass. Let us waste them bravely. 
Stay, Ellinor! You see these poor withered rose leaves: Eu- 
gene gave them to me the day before — before that fixed for 
our marriage. I shall wear them to-day, as I would have worn 
them on the wedding day. When he gathered the poor flower, 
how fresh it was; and I kissed off the dew: now see it! But 
come, come ; this is trifling: we must not be late. Help me, 
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Nell, help me: come, bustle, quick, quick! Nay, be not so 
slovenly ; I told you I would be dressed with care to-day.” 

And when Madeline wae dressed, though the robe sat loose 
and in large folds over her shrunken form, yet, as she stood 
erect, and looked with a smile that saddened Ellinor more than 
tears at her image in the glass, perhaps her beauty never 
seemed of a more striking and lofty character,—she looked, 
indeed, a bride, but the bride of no earthly nuptials. -Pres- 
ently they heard an irresolute and trembling step at the door, 
and Lester, knocking, asked if they were prepared. 

“Come in, father,” said Madeline, in a calm and even cheer- 
ful voice; and the old man entered. 

He cast a silent glance over Madeline’s white dress, and 
then at his own, which was deep mourning: the glance said 
volumes, and its meaning was not marred by words from any 
one of the three. 

“ Yes, father,” said Madeline, breaking the pause, — “ we are 
all ready. Is the carriage here?” 

“Tt is at the door, my child.” 

“Come, then, Ellinor, come!” and leaning on her arm, 
Madeline walked towards the door. When she got to the 
threshold, she paused, and looked round the room. 

“ What is it you want?” asked Ellinor. 

“I was but bidding all here farewell,” replied Madeline, in a 
soft and touching voice. ‘ And now before we leave the house, 
father, — sister, one word with you; you have ever been very, 
very kind to me, and most of all in this bitter trial, when I 
must have taxed your patience sadly —for I know all is not 
right here (touching her forehead), —I cannot go forth this day 
without thanking you. Elinor, my dearest friend — my fond- 
est sister —my playmate in gladness — my comforter in grief — 
my nurse in sickness, — since we were little children, we have 
talked together, and laughed together, and wept together, and 
though we knew all the thoughts of each other, we have never 
known one thought that we would have concealed from God ! 
and now we are going to part ! — do not stop me, it must be so, 
I know it. But, after a little while may you be happy again; © 
not so buoyant as you have been — that can never be, but still ° 
happy! You are formed for love and home, and for those ties 
you once thought would be mine. God grant that Z may have 
suffered for us both, and that when we meet hereafter you may 
tell me you have been happy here! 
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“But you, father,” added Madeline, tearing herself from 
the neck of her weeping sister, and sinking on her knees before 
Lester, who leaned against the wall convulsed with his emo- 
tions, and covering his face with his hands— “ but you, — what 
can I say to you? You, who have never, —no, not in my first 
childhood, said one harsh word to me— who have sunk all a 
father’s authority in a father’s love, — how can I say all that 
I feel for you? —the grateful, overflowing (painful, yet oh, 
how sweet!) remembrances which crowd around and suffocate 
me now? ‘The time will come when Ellinor and Ellinor’s chil- 
dren must be all in all to you— when of your poor Madeline 
nothing will be left but a memory; but they, they will watch 
on you and tend you, and protect your gray hairs from sorrow, 
as I might once have hoped I also was fated to do.”’ 

“My child! my child! you break my heart!” faltered forth 
at last the poor old man, who till now had in vain endeavored 
to speak. 

“Give me your blessing, dear father,” said Madeline, her- 
self overcome by her feelings. ‘Put your hand on my head and 
bless me —and say, that if I have ever unconsciously given 
you a moment’s pain, I am forgiven!” 

“Forgiven!” repeated Lester, raising his daughter with 
weak and trembling arms, as his tears fell fast upon her cheek : 
“never did I feel what an angel had sat beside my hearth till 
now! But be comforted —be cheered. What if heaven had 
reserved its crowning mercy till this day, and Eugene be 
amongst us, free, acquitted, triumphant before the night!” 

“Ha!” said Madeline, as if suddenly roused by the thought 
into new life: —‘ha! let us hasten to find jour words true. 
Yes! yes!—if it should be so—if it should. And,” added 
she in a hollow voice (the enthusiasm checked), “if it were not 
for my dreams, I might believe it would be so: — but — come 
— I] am ready now!” | 

The carriage went slowly through the crowd that the fame 
of the approaching trial had gathered along the streets, but the 
blinds were drawn down, and the father and daughter escaped 
that worst of tortures, the curious gaze of strangers on distress. 
Places had been kept for them in court, and as they left the 
carriage and entered the fatal spot, the venerable figure of 
Lester, and the trembling and veiled forms that clung to him, 
arrested all eyes. They at length gained their seats, and it 
was not long before a bustle in the court drew off attention 
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from them. A buzz,a murmur, a movement, a dread pause! 
Houseman was first arraigned on his former indictment, ac- 
quitted, and admitted evidence against Aram, who was there- 
upon arraigned. The prisoner stood at the bar! Madeline 
gasped for breath, and clung, with a convulsive motion, to her 
sister’s arm. But presently, with a long sigh, she recovered 
her self-possession, and sat quiet and silent, fixing her eyes 
upon Aram’s countenance; and the aspect of that countenance 
was well calculated to sustain her courage, and to mingle a sort 
of exulting pride with all the strained and fearful acuteness of 
her sympathy. Something, indeed, of what he had suffered 
was visible in the prisoner’s features; the lines around the 
mouth, in which mental anxiety generally most deeply writes 
its traces, were grown marked and furrowed; gray hairs were 
here and there scattered amongst the rich and long luxuriance 
of the dark brown locks, and as, before his imprisonment, he 
had seemed considerably younger than he was, so now time 
had atoned for its past delay, and he might have appeared to 
have told more years than had really gone over his head; but 
the remarkable light and beauty of his eye was undimmed as 
ever, and still the broad expanse of his forehead retained its 
unwrinkled surface and striking expression of calmness and 
majesty. High, self-collected, serene, and undaunted, he 
looked upon the crowd, the scene, the judge, before and around 
him; and, even on those who believed him guilty, that invol- 
untary and irresistible respect which moral firmness always 
produces on the mind, forced an unwilling interest in his fate, 
and even a reluctant hope of his acquittal. 

Houseman was called upon. No one could regard his face 
without a certain mistrust and inward shudder. In men prone 
to cruelty, it has generally been remarked that there is an ani- 
mal expression strongly prevalent in the countenance. The 
murderer and the lustful man are often alike in the physical 
structure. The bull throat, the thick lips, the receding fore- 
head, the fierce, restle.s eye, which some one or other says 
reminds you of the buffalo in the instant before he becomes 
dangerous, are the outward tokens of the natural animal un- 
softened, unenlightened, unredeemed, consulting only the im- 
mediate desires of his nature, whatever be the passion (lust or 
revenge) to which they prompt. And this animal expression, 
the witness of his character, was especially stamped upon 
Houseman’s rugged and harsh features, rendered, if possible, 
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still more remarkable at that time by a mixture of sullenness 
and timidity. The conviction that his own life was saved 
could not prevent remorse at his treachery in accusing his 
comrade —a confused principle of honor of which villains are 
the most susceptible when every other honest sentiment has 
deserted them. 

With a low, choked, and sometimes a faltering tone, House- 
man deposed that, in the night between the 7th and 8th of 
January, 1744-5, some time before eleven o’clock, he went to 
Aram’s house; that they conversed on different matters; that 
he stayed there about an hour; that some three hours after- 
wards he passed, in company with Clarke, by Aram’s house, 
and Aram was outside the door, as if he were about to return 
home ; that Aram invited them both to come in; that they did 
so; that Clarke, who intended to leave the town before day- 
break, in order, it was acknowledged, to make secretly away 
with certain property in his possession, was about to quit the 
house, when Aram propcsed to accompany him out of the town ; 
that he (Aram) and Houseman then went forth with Clarke ; 
that when they came into the field where St. Robert’s Cave is, 
Aram and Clarke went into it, over the hedge, and when they 
came within six or eight yards of the cave, he saw them quar- 
reling ; that he saw Aram strike Clarke several times, upon 
which Clarke fell, and he never saw him rise again; that he 
saw no instrument Aram had, and knew not that he had any ; 
that upon this, without any interposition or alarm, he left them 
and returned home; that the next morning he went to Aram’s 
house, and asked what business he had with Clarke last night, 
and what he had done with him? Aram replied not to this 
question; but threatened him, if he spoke of his being in 
Clarke’s company that night ; vowing revenge, either by him- 
seif or some other person, if he mentioned anything relating 
to the affair. This was the sum of Houseman’s evidence. 

A Mr. Beckwith was next called, who deposed that Aram’s 
garden had been searched, owing to a vague suspicion that he 
might have been an accomplice in the frauds of Clarke; that 
some parts of clothing, and also some pieces of cambric which 
he had sold to Clarke a little while before, were found there. 

The third witness was the watchman, Thomas Barnet, who 
deposed, that before midnight (it might be a little after eleven) 
he saw a person come out from Aram’s house, who had a wide 
coat on, with the cape about his head, and seemed to shun him ; 
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whereupon he went up to him, and put by the cape of his great- 
coat, and perceived it to be Richard Houseman. He contented 
himself with wishing him good night. 

The officers who executed the warrant then gave their evi- 
dence as to the arrest, and dwelt on some expressions dropped 
by Aram before he arrived at Knaresborough, which, however, 
were felt to be wholly unimportant. 

After this evidence there was a short pause: and then a 
shiver, — that recoil and tremor which men feel at any exposi- 
tion of the relics of the dead, — ran through the court ; for the 
next witness was mute — it was the skull of the deceased! On 
the left side there was a fracture, that from the nature of it 
seemed as it could only have been made by the stroke of some 
blunt instrument. The piece was broken, and could not be 
replaced but from within. 

The surgeon, Mr. Locock, who produced it, gave it as his 
opinion that no such breach could proceed from natural decay — 
that it was not a recent fracture, by the instrument with which 
it was dug up, but seemed to be of many years’ standing. 

This made the chief part of the evidence against Aram ; 
the minor points we have omitted, and also such as, like that of 
Aram’s hostess, would merely have repeated what the reader 
knew before. 

And now closed the criminatory evidence—and now the 
prisoner was asked the thrilling and awful question, “ What 
he had to say in his own behalf?” ‘Till now, Aram had not 
changed his posture or his countenance; his dark and piercing 
eye had for one instant fixed on each witness that appeared 
against him, and then dropped its gaze upon the ground. But 
at this moment, a faint hectic flushed his cheek, and he seemed 
to gather and knit himself up for defense. He glanced round 
the court as if to see what had been the impression created 
against him. His eye rested on the gray locks of Rowland 
Lester, who, looking down, had covered his face with his hands. 
But beside that venerable form was the still and marble face 
of Madeline; and even at that distance from him, Aram per- 
ceived how intent was the hushed suspense of her emotions. 
But when she caught his eye —that eye which, even at such a 
moment, beamed unutterable love, pity, regret for her—a 
wild, a convulsive smile of encouragement, of anticipated 
triumph, broke the repose of her colorless features, and sud- 
denly dying away, left her lips apart, in that expression which 
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the great masters of old, faithful to nature, give alike to the 
struggle of hope and the pause of terror. 

“My lord,” began Aram, in that remarkable defense still 
extant, and still considered as wholly unequaled from the lips 
of one defending his own cause: “ My lord, I know not whether 
it is of right, or through some indulgence of your lordship, 
that I am allowed the liberty at this bar, and at this time, to 
attempt a defense, incapable and uninstructed as I am to speak. 
Since, while I see so many eyes upon me, so numerous and 
awful a concourse, fixed with attention, and filled with I know 
not what expectancy, I labor, not with guilt, my lord, but with 
perplexity. For, having never seen a court but this, being 
wholly unacquainted with law, the customs of the bar, and all 
judiciary proceedings, I fear I shall be so little capable of 
speaking with propriety, that it might reasonably be expected 
to exceed my hope, should I be able to speak at all. 

“TI have heard, my lord, the indictment read, wherein I 
find myself charged with the highest of human crimes. You 
will grant me, then, your patience, if I, single and unskillful, 
destitute of friends, and unassisted by counsel, attempt some- 
thing, perhaps, like argument, in my defense. What I have 
to say will be but short, and that brevity may be the best part 
of it. 

“‘ My lord, the tenor of my life contradicts this indictment. 
Who can look back over what is known of my former years, 
and charge me with one vice — one offense? No! I concerted 
not schemes of fraud —projected no violence —injured no 
man’s property or person. My days were honestly laborious 
—my nights intensely studious. This egotism is not presump- 
tuous—is not unreasonable. What man, after a temperate use 
of life, a series of thinking and acting regularly, without one 
single deviation from a sober and even tenor of conduct, ever 
plunged into the depth of crime precipitately, and at once? 
Mankind are not instantaneously corrupted. Villainy is always 
progressive. We decline from right—not suddenly, but step 
after step. 

“If my life in general contradicts the indictment, my health, 
at that time in particular, contradicts it more. A little time 
before, I had been confined to my bed —I had suffered under 
a long and severe disorder. ‘The distemper left me but slowly, 
and in part. So far from being well at the time I was charged 
with this fact, I never, to this day, perfectly recovered. Could 
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@ person in this condition execute violence against another ? — 
I, feeble and valetudinary, with no inducement to engage — no 
ability to accomplish—no weapon wherewith to perpetrate 
such a fact, — without interest, without power, without motives, 
without means! 

“ My lord, Clarke disappeared; true: but is that a proof 
of his death? The fallibility of all conclusions of such a sort, 
from such a circumstance, is too obvious to require instances. 
One instance is before you: this very castle affords it. 

“In June, 1757, William Thompson, amidst all the vigi- 
lance of this place, in open daylight, and double-ironed, made 
his escape, notwithstanding an immediate inquiry set on foot; 
notwithstanding all advertisements, all search, he was never 
seen or heard of since. If this man escaped unseen, through 
all these difficulties, how easy for Clarke, whom no difficulties 
opposed! Yet what would be thought of a prosecution com- 
menced against any one seen last with Thompson? 

“These bones are discovered! Where? Of all places in 
the world, can we think of any one, except, indeed, the church- 
yard, where there is so great a certainty of finding human 
bones, as a hermitage? In time past the hermitage was a place, 
not only of religious retirement, but of burial. And it has 
scarce, or never, been heard of, but that every cell now known 
contains or contained these relics of humanity ; some mutilated 
—some entire! Give me leave to remind your lordship, that 
here sat SOLITARY SANCTITY, and here the hermit and the 
anchorite hoped that repose for their bones when dead, they 
here enjoyed when living. I glance over a few of the many 
evidences that these cells were used as repositories of the dead, 
and enumerate a few of the many caves similar in origin to St. 
Robert’s, in which human bones had been found.” Here the 
prisoner instanced, with remarkable felicity, several places in 
which bones had been found, under circumstances, and in spots, 
analogous to those in point. And the reader, who will remem- 
ber that it is the great principle of the law, that no man can be 
condemned for murder, unless the remains of the deceased be 
found, will perceive at once how important this point was to 
the prisoner’s defense. After concluding his instances with two 
facts, of skeletons found in fields in the vicinity of Knaresbor- 
ough, he burst forth : — 

“Is, then, the invention of those bones forgotten or indus- 
triously concealed, that the discovery of these in question may 
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appear the more extraordinary? Extraordinary —yet how 
common an event! Every place conceals such remains. In 
fields — in hills — in highway sides — on wastes — on commons, 
lie frequent and unsuspected bones. And mark —no example, 
perhaps, occurs of more than one skeleton being found in one 
cell. Here you find but one, agreeable to the peculiarity of 
every known cell in Britain. Had two skeletons been dis- 
covered, then alone might the fact have seemed suspicious and 
uncommon. What! Have we forgotten how difficult, as in 
the case of Perkin Warbec, and Lambert Symnell, it has been 
sometimes to identify the living; and shall we now assign per- 
sonality to bones— bones which may belong to either sex? 
IIow know you that this is even the skeleton of aman? But 
another skeleton was discovered by some laborer. Was not 
that skeleton averred to be Clarke’s, full as confidently as 
this ? 

“My lord, my lord — must some of the living be made 
answerable for all the bones that earth has concealed, and 
chance exposed? The skull that has been produced has been 
declared fractured. But who can surely tell whether it was 
the cause or the consequence of death? In May, 1782, the 
remains of William Lord Archbishop of this province were 
taken up by permission of their cathedral; the bones of the 
skull were found broken, as these are: yet he died by no 
violence !— by no blow that could have caused that fracture. 
Let it be considered how easily the fracture on the skull pro- 
duced is accounted for. At the dissolution of religious houses, 
the ravages of the times affected both the living and the dead. 
In search after imaginary treasures, coffins were broken, graves 
and vaults dug open, monuments ransacked, shrines demol- 
ished ; Parliament itself was called in to restrain these viola- 
tions. And now, are the depredations, the iniquities, of those 
times to be visited on this? But here, above all, was a castle 
vigorously besieged; every spot around was the scene of a 
sally, a conflict, a flight, a pursuit. Where the slaughtered 
fell, there were they buried. What place is not burial earth 
in war? How many bones must still remain in the vicinity 
of that siege, for futurity to discover! Can you, then, with 
so many probable circumstances, choose the one least probable ? 
Can you impute to the living what zeal in its fury may have 
done; what nature may have taken off and piety interred ; 
or what war alone may have destroyed, alone deposited ? 
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“ And now, glance over the circumstantial evidence — how 
weak— how frail! I almost scorn to allude to it. I will not 
condescend to dwell upon it. The witness of one man, — 
arraigned himself! Is there no chance that, to save his own 
life, he might conspire against mine ?— no chance that he might 
have committed this murder, 7f murder hath indeed been done? 
that conscience betrayed to his first exclamation? that craft 
suggested his throwing that guilt on me, to the knowledge 
of which he had unwittingly confessed? He declares that 
he saw me strike Clarke — that he saw him fall; yet he utters 
no cry, no reproof. He calls for no aid; he returns quietly 
home; he declares that he knows not what became of the 
body, yet he tells where the body is laid. He declares that 
he went straight home, and alone; yet the woman with whom 
I lodged deposes that Houseman and I returned to my house 
in company together ; what evidence is this? and from whom 
does it come? ask yourselves. As for the rest of the evidence, 
what does it amount to? The watchman sees Houseman leave 
my house at night. What more probable — but what less con- 
nected with the murder, real or supposed, of Clarke? Some 
pieces of clothing are found buried in my garden; but how 
can it be shown that they belonged to Clarke? Who can 
swear to— who can prove anything so vague? And if found 
there, even if belonging to Clarke, what proof that they were 
there deposited by me? How likely that the real criminal 
may, in the dead of night, have preferred any spot, rather than 
that round his own home, to conceal the evidence of his crime ? 

“How impotent such evidence as this! and how poor, how 
precarious, even the strongest of mere circumstantial evidence 
invariably is! Let it rise to probability, to the strongest 
degree of probability; it is but probability still. Recollect 
the case of the two Harrisons, recorded by Dr. Howell; both 
suffered on circumstantial evidence on account of the disap- 
pearance of a man who, like Clarke, contracted debts, borrowed 
money, and went off unseen. And this man returned several 
years after their execution. Why remind you of Jacques du 
Moulin, in the reign of Charles the Second ?—why of the 
unhappy Coleman, convicted, though afterwards found inno- 
cent, and whose children perished for want, because the world 
believed the father guilty? Why should I mention the per- 
jury of Smith, who, admitted king’s evidence, screened himself 
by accusing Fainloth and Loveday of the murder of Dunn? 
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The first was executed, the second was about to share the same 
fate, when the perjury of Smith was incontrovertibly proved. 

“And now, my lord, having endeavored to show that the 
whole of this charge is altogether repugnant to every part of 
my life; that it is inconsistent with mr condition of health 
about that time; that no rational inference of the death of a 
person can be drawn from his disappearance; that hermitages 
were the constant repositories of the bones of the recluse; 
that the proofs of these are well authenticated ; that the revo- 
lution in religion, or the fortunes of war, have mangled or 
buried the dead; that the strongest circumstantial evidence is 
often lamentably fallacious ; that in my case, that evidence, so 
far from being strong, is weak, disconnected, contradictory, — 
what remains? A conclusion, perhaps, no less reasonably than 
impatiently wished for. I, at last, after nearly a year’s con- 
finement, equal to either fortune, intrust myself to the candor, 
the justice, the humanity of your lordship, and to yours, my 
countrymen, gentlemen of the jury.” 

The prisoner ceased; and the painful and choking sensa- 
tions of sympathy, compassion, regret, admiration, all uniting, 
all mellowing into one fearful hope for his acquittal, made 
themselves felt through the crowded court. 

In two persons only an uneasy sentiment remained —a 
sentiment that the prisoner had not completed that which 
they would have asked from him. The one was Lester; he 
had expected a more warm, a more earnest, though, perhaps, 
a less ingenious and artful defense. He had expected Aram 
to dwell far more on the improbable and contradictory evi- 
dence of Houseman; and above all, to have explained away 
all that was still left unaccounted for in his acquaintance with 
Clarke (as we will still call the deceased), and the allegation 
that he had gone out with him on the fatal night of the dis- 
appearance of the latter. At every word of the prisoner’s 
defense, he had waited almost breathlessly, in the hope that 
the next sentence would begin an explanation or a denial on 
this point; and when Aram ceased, a chill, a depression, a dis- 
appointment, remained vaguely on his mind. Yet so lightly 
and so haughtily had Aram approached and glanced over the 
immediate evidence of the witnesses against him, that his 
silence here might have been but the natural result of a dis- 
dain that belonged essentially to his calm and proud charac- 
ter. The other person we referred to. and whom his defense 
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had not impressed with a belief in its truth, equal to an ad 
miration for its skill, was one far more important in deciding 
the prisoner’s fate — it was the judge | 

But Madeline —alas! alas! how sanguine is a woman’s 
heart, when the innocence, the fate, of the one she loves is 
concerned !—a radiant flush broke over a face so colorless 
before; and with a joyous look, a kindled eye, a lofty brow, 
she turned to Ellinor, pressed her hand in silence, and once 
more gave up her whole soul to the dread procedure of the 
court. 

The judge now began. It is greatly to be regretted that : 
we have no minute and detailed memorial of the trial, except 
only the prisoner’s defense. The summing up of the judge 
was considered at that time scarcely less remarkable than the 
speech of the prisoner. He stated the evidence with peculiar 
care and at great length to the jury. He observed how the 
testimony of the other deponents confirmed that of House- 
man; and then, touching on the contradictory parts of the 
latter, he made them understand how natural, how inevitable, 
was some such contradiction in a witness who had not only 
to give evidence against another, but to refrain from crimi- 
nating himself. There could be no doubt but that House- 
man was an accomplice in the crime; and all therefore that 
seemed improbable in his giving no alarm when the deed was 
done, etc., etc., was easily rendered natural and reconcilable 
with the other parts of his evidence. Commenting then on 
the defense of the prisoner (who, as if disdaining to rely on 
aught save his own genius or his own innocence, had called 
no witnesses, as he had employed no counsel), and eulogizing 
its eloquence and art, till he destroyed their effect, by guard- 
ing the jury against that impression which eloquence and art 
produce in defiance of simple fact, he contended that Aram 
had yet alleged nothing to invalidate the positive evidence 
against him. 

I have often heard, from men accustomed to courts of law, 
that nothing is more marvelous than the sudden change in the 
mind of a jury, which the summing up of the judge can pro- 
duce; and in the present instance it was like magic. That 
fatal look of a common intelligence, of a common assent, was 
exchanged among the doomers of the prisoner’s life and death 
as the judge concluded. 


* * * & * * # 
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They found the prisoner guilty. 


bad ® ® a * 2 @ 


The judge drew on the black cap. 


* * * * * * ® 


Aram received his sentence in profound composure. Be- 
fore he left the bar, he drew himself up to his full height, and 
looked slowly around the court with that thrilling and almost 
sublime unmovedness of aspect, which belonged to him alone 
of all men, and which was rendered yet more impressive by 
a smile—slight but eloquent beyond all words—of a soul 
collected in itself: no forced and convulsive effort vainly 
masking the terror or the pang; no mockery of self that would 
mimic contempt for others, but more in majesty than bitterness ; 
rather as daring fate than defying the judgment of others ; 
rather as if he wrapped himself in the independence of a quiet, 
than the disdain of a despairing, heart ! 


THE Deata .— THE Prison.-— AN INTERVIEW.—ITS RESULT. 


‘6... Lay her i’ the earth ; 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring. 


* * * * * 
See in my heart there was a kind of fighting 
That would not let me sleep.’’ — Hamlet. 


“Bear with me a little longer,” said Madeline; “I shall be 
well, quite well, presently.” 

Ellinor let down the carriage window to admit the air; and 
she took the occasion to tell the coachman to drive faster. 
There was that change in Madeline’s voice which alarmed her. 

‘How noble was his look! you saw him smile!” continued 
Madeline, talking to herself: ‘“ And they will murder him after 
all. Let me see; this day week, ay, ere this day week, we shall 
meet again.” 

“ Faster ; for God’s sake, Ellinor, tell them to drive faster !”’ 
cried Lester, as he felt the form that leaned on his bosom 
wax heavier and heavier. They sped on; the house was in 
sight ; that lonely and cheerless house ; not their sweet home 
at Grassdale, with the ivy round its porch, and the quiet church 
behind! The sun was setting slowly, and Ellinor drew the 
blind to shade the glare from her sister’s eye. 
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Madeline felt the kindness, and smiled. Ellinor wiped her 
eyes, and tried to smile again. The carriage sf@pped, and 
Madeline was lifted out; she stood, supported by her father 
and Ellinor, for a moment on the threshold. She looked on 
the golden sun and the gentle earth, and the little motes 
dancing in the western ray ; all was steeped in quiet, and full 
of the peace and tranquillity of the pastoral life! ‘ No, no,” 
she muttered, grasping her father’s hand. ‘ How is this? this 
is not his hand! Ah, no,no; I am not with him! Father,” 
she added, in a louder and deeper voice, rising from his breast, 
and standing alone and unaided, — ‘father, bury this little 
packet with me, they are his letters; do not break the seal, 
and —and tell him that I never felt how deeply I— loved him © 
— till all — the world — had — deserted him ! ? 

She uttered a faint cry of pain, and fell at once to the 
ground; she lived a few hours longer, but never made speech 
or sign, or evinced token of life but its breath, which died at 
last gradually — imperceptibly — away. 

On the following evening Walter obtained entrance to 
Aram’s cell: that morning the prisoner had seen Lester; that 
morning he had heard of Madeline’s death. He had shed no 
tear; he had, in the affecting language of Scripture, “turned 
his face to the wall”; none had seen his emotions; yet Lester 
felt in that bitter interview that his daughter was duly 
mourned. 

Aram did not lift his eyes when Walter was admitted, and 
the young man stood almost at his knee before he perceived 
him. Aram then looked up, and they gazed on each other for 
a moment, but without speaking, till Walter said in a hollow 
voice : — 

“ Kugene Aram!” 

73 Ay Secs 

** Madeline Lester is no more.” 

“T have heard it! I am reconciled. Better now than 
later.” 

“Aram!” said Walter, in a tone trembling with emotion, 
and passionately clasping his hands, “I entreat, I implore you, 
at this awful time, if it be within your power, to lift from my 
heart a load that weighs it to the dust, that, if left there, will 
make me throygh life a crushed and miserable man: I implore 
you, in the name of common humanity, by your hopes of heaven, 
to remove it! The time now has irrevocably passed, when your 
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denial or your confession could alter your doom; your days are 
numbered ; there is no hope of reprieve: I implore you, then, 
if you were led —I will not ask how, or wherefore —to the 
execution of the crime for the charge of which you die, to say, 
— to whisper to me but one word of confession, and I, the sole 
child of the murdered man, will forgive you from the bottom 
of my soul.” 

Walter paused, unable to proceed. 

Aram’s brow worked ; he turned aside; he made no answer ; 
his head dropped on his bosom, and his eyes were unmovedly 
fixed on the earth. 

*“ Reflect,” continued Walter, recovering himself, — “ reflect ! 
I have been the involuntary instrument in bringing you to this 
awful fate, —in destroying the happiness of my own house, — 
in —in—§in breaking the heart of the woman whom I adored 
even as a boy. If you be innocent, what a dreadful remem- 
brance is left to me! Be merciful, Aram! be merciful: and 
if this deed was done by your hand, say to me but one word 
to remove the terrible uncertainty that now harrows up my 
being. What now is earth, is man, is opinion, to you? God 
only now can judge you. The eye of God reads your heart 
while I speak ; and, in the awful hour when eternity opens to 
you, if the guilt has been indeed committed, think, -— oh, think 
how much lighter will be your offense if, by vanquishing the 
stubborn heart, you can relieve a human being from a doubt 
that otherwise will make the curse — the horror of an existence. 
Aram, Aram, if the father’s death came from you, shall the life 
of the son be made a burden to him through you also?” 

“ What would you have of me? Speak!” said Aram, but 
without lifting his face from his breast. 

“Much of your nature belies this crime. You are wise, 
calm, beneficent to the distressed. Revenge, passion, -— nay, 
the sharp pangs of hunger, may have urged you to one criminal 
deed: but your soul is not wholly hardened: nay, I think I 
can so far trust you, that if at this dread moment — the clay of 
Madeline Lester scarce yet cold, woe busy and softening at 
your breast, and the son of the murdered dead before you; if 
at this moment you can lay your hand on your heart, and say, 
‘Before God, and at peril of my soul, I am innocent of this 
deed,’ I will depart, —1 will believe you, and bear, as bear I 
may, the reflection, that I have been one of fhe unconscious 
agents in condemning to a fearful death an innocent man! If 
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innocent in this — how good, how perfect, in allelse! But, if 
you cannot at so dark a crisis take that oath,—then! oh then! 
be just — be generous, even in guilt, and let me not be haunted 
throughout life by the specter of a ghastly and restless doubt ! 
Speak! oh, speak 1” 

Well, well may we judge how crushing must have been that 
doubt in the breast of one naturally bold and fiery, when it 
thus humbled the very son of the murdered man to forget 
wrath and vengeance, and descend to prayer! But Walter had 
heard the defense of Aram; he had marked his mien; not 
once in that trial had he taken his eyes from the prisoner, and 
he had felt, like a bolt of ice through his heart, that the sen- 
tence passed on the accused, Ais judgment could not have 
passed! How dreadful must, then, have been the state of his 
mind when, repairing to Lester’s house, he found it the house 
of death—the pure, the beautiful spirit gone—the father 
mourning for his child, and not to be comforted-—and Ellinor ? 
No! scenes like these, thoughts like these, pluck the pride from 
a man’s heart | 

“Walter Lester!” said Aram, after a pause, but raising 
his head with dignity, though on the features there was but 
one expression, woe, unutterable woe, —‘‘ Walter Lester, I had 
thought to quit life with my tale untold; but you have not 
appealed to me in vain! I tear the self from my heart! I 
renounce the last haughty dream in which I wrapt myself from 
the ills around me. You shall learn all and judge accordingly. 
But to your ear the tale can scarce be told: the son cannot 
hear in silence that which, unless I too unjustly, too wholly 
condemn myself, I must say of the dead! But time,” contin- 
ued Aram, mutteringly, and with his eyes on vacancy, “ time 
does not press too fast. Better let the hand speak than the 
tongue: yes; the day of execution is—ay, ay —two days yet 
to it— to-morrow? no! Young man,” he said abruptly, turn- 
ing to Walter, “on the day after to-morrow, about seven in the 
evening — the eve before that morn fated to be my last — come 
tome. At that time I will place in your hands a paper con- 
taining the whole history that connects myself with your father. 
On the word of a man on the brink of another world, no truth 
that imports your interest therein shall be omitted. But read 
it not till I am no more; and when read, confide the tale to 
none till Lestér’s gray hairs have gone to the grave. This 
swear! ’tis an oath difficult perhaps to keep, but - 
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‘As my Redeemer lives, I will swear to both conditions !” 
cried Walter, with a solemn fervor. ‘But tell me now, at 
least ——”’ 

“Ask me no more!” interrupted Aram, in his turn. ‘The 
time is near when you will know all! Tarry that time, and 
leave me! Yes, leave me now —at once — leave me!” 

To dwell lingeringly over those passages which excite pain 
without satisfying curiosity is scarcely the duty of the drama, 
or of that province even nobler than the drama; for it requires 
minuter care — indulges in more complete description — yields 
to more elaborate investigation of motives—commands a 
greater variety of chords in the human heart —to which, with 
poor and feeble power for so high, yet so ill-appreciated, a task 
we now, not irreverently if rashly, aspire ! 

We glance not around us at the chamber of death — at the 
broken heart of Lester — at the twofold agony of his surviving 
child — the agony which mourns and yet seeks to console an- 
other —the mixed emotions of Walter, in which an unsleeping 
eagerness to learn the fearful all formed the main part —the 
solitary cell and solitary heart of the convicted — we glance not 
at these; we pass at once to the evening in which Aram again 
saw Walter Lester, and for the last time. 

“You are come, punctual to the hour,” said he, in a low, 
clear voice: “I have not forgotten my word; the fulfillment of 
that promise has been a victory over myself which no man can 
appreciate : but I owed it to you. I have discharged the debt. 
Enough! I have done more than [ at first purposed. I have 
extended my narration, but superficially in some parts, over my 
life ; that prolixity, perhaps, I owed to myself. Remember your 
promise: this seal is not broken till the pulse is stilled in the 
hand which now gives you these papers ! ” 

Walter renewed his oath, and Aram, pausing for a moment, 
continued in an altered and softening voice : — 

“ Be kind to Lester: soothe, console him; never by a hint 
let him think otherwise of me than he does. For his sake more 
than mine I ask this. Venerable, kind old man! the warmth 
of human affection has rarely glowed for me. To the few who 
loved me, how deeply I have repaid the love! But these are 
not words to pass between you and me. Farewell! Yet, be- 
fore we part, say this much: whatever I have revealed in this 
confession — whatever has been my wrong to you, or whatever 
(a less offense) the language I have now, justifying myself, used 

28 
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to — to your father — say, that you grant me that pardon which 
one man may grant another.” 

“Fully, cordially,” said Walter. 

“In the day that for you brings the death that to-morrow 
awaits me,” said Aram, in a deep tone, “be that forgiveness 
accorded to yourself! Farewell. In that untried variety of 
being which spreads beyond us, who knows but, that in our 
several progress from grade to grade, and world to world, our 
souls, though in far distant ages, may meet again !— one dim 
and shadowy memory of this hour the link between us: fare- 
well — farewell!” 

For the reader’s interest we think it better (and certainly it 
is more immediately in the due course of narrative, if not of 
actual events) to lay at once before him the confession that 
Aram placed in Walter’s hands, without waiting till that time 
when Walter himself broke the seal of a confession, — not of 
deeds alone, but of thoughts how wild and entangled — of feel- 
ings how strange and dark —of a starred soul that had wandered 
from how proud an orbit, to what perturbed and unholy regions 
of night and chaos! For me, I have not sought to derive the 
reader’s interest from the vulgar sourzes that such a tale might 
have afforded ; I have suffered him, almost from the beginning, 
to pierce into Aram’s secret ; and I have prepared him for that 
guilt, with which other narrators of this story might have only 
sought to surprise. 


THE CONFESSION; AND THE FATR. 


‘¢In winter’s tedious nights, sit by the fire 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of woeful ages long ago betid : 
And ere thou bid good night, to quit their grief, 
Tell them the lamentable fall of me.’ — Richard IT. 


“T was born at Ramsgill, a little village in Netherdale. My 
family had originally been of some rank; they were formerly 
lords of the town of Aram, on the southern banks of the Tees. 
But time had humbled these pretensions to consideration, 
though they were still fondly cherished by the inheritors of an 
ancient name, and idle but haughty recollections. My father 
resided on a small farm, and was especially skillful in horticul- 
ture, a taste I derived from him. When I was about thirteen, 
the deep and intense passion that has made the demon of my 
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life first stirred palpably within me. I had always been, from 
my cradle, of a solitary disposition, and inclined to reverie and 
musing ; these traits of character heralded the love that now 
seized me—the love of knowledge. Opportunity or accident 
first directed my attention to the abstruser sciences. I pored 
my soul over that noble study, which is the best foundation of 
all true discovery ; and the success I met with soon turned 
my pursuits into more alluring channels. History, poetry, — 
the mastery of the past, and the spell that admits us into the 
visionary world, took the place which lines and numbers had 
done before. I became gradually more and more rapt and soli- 
tary in my habits; knowledge assumed a yet more lovely and 
bewitching character, and every day the passion to attain it 
increased upon me; I do not—I have not now the heart to 
do it—enlarge upon what I acquired without assistance, and 
with labor sweet in proportion to its intensity. The world, 
the creation, all things that lived, moved, and were, became to 
me objects contributing to one passionate, and, I fancied, one 
exalted end. I suffered the lowlier pleasures of life, and the 
charms of its more common ties, to glide away from me un- 
tasted and unfelt. As you read, in the East, of men remaining 
motionless for days together, with their eyes fixed upon the 
heavens, my mind, absorbed in the contemplation of the things 
above its reach, had no sight of what passed around. My par- 
ents died, and I was an orphan. I had no home and no wealth ; 
but wherever the field contained a flower, or the heavens a star, 
there was matter of thought, and food for delight, to me. I 
wandered alone for months together, seldom sleeping but in 
the open air, and shunning the human form as that part of 
God’s works from which I could learn the least. I came to 
Knaresbro’: the beauty of the country, a facility in acquiring 
books from a neighboring library that was open to me, made 
me resolve to settle there. And now, new desires opened upon 
me with new stores: I became haunted with the ambition to 
enlighten and instruct my race. At first, I had loved knovw!- 
edge solely for itself: I now saw afar an object grander than 
knowledge. ‘To what end, said I, are these labors? Why do 
I feed a lamp which consumes itself in a desert place? Why 
do I heap up riches, without asking who shall gather them? 
I was restless and discontented. What could,I do? I was 
friendless; I was strange to my kind; I saw my desires 
checked when their aim was at the highest; all that was aspir- 
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ing in my hopes, and ardent in my nature, was cramped and 
chilled. I exhausted the learning within my reach. Where, 
with my appetite excited, not slaked, was I, destitute and 
penniless, to search for more? My abilities, by bowing them 
to the lowliest tasks, but kept me from famine: was this to be 
my lot forever? And all the while I was thus grinding down 
my soul in order to satisfy the vile physical wants, what golden 
hours, what glorious advantages, what openings into new 
heavens of science, what chances of illuminating mankind were 
forever lost to me! Sometimes, when the young, to whom I 
taught some homely elements of knowledge, came around me ; 
when they looked me in the face with their laughing eyes ; 
when, for they all loved me, they told me their little pleasures 
and their petty sorrows, I have wished that I could have gone 
back again into childhood, and, becoming as one of them, 
entered into that heaven of quiet which was denied me now. 
Yet it was more often with an indignant than a sorrowful spirit 
that I looked upon my lot. For, there lay my life imprisoned 
in penury as in the walls of a jail; Heaven smiled and earth 
blossomed around, but how scale the stern barriers ?— how 
steal through the inexorable gate? True, that by bodily labor 
I could give food to the body —to starve by such labor the 
craving wants of the mind. Beg I could not. When ever 
lived the real student, the true minister and priest of Knowl- 
edge, who was not filled with the lofty sense of the dignity of 
his calling? Was I to show the sores of my pride, and strip 
my heart from its clothing, and ask the dull fools of wealth 
not to let a scholar starve? No !—he whom the vilest poverty 
ever stooped to this, may be the quack, but never the true dis- 
ciple, of Learning. What did I then? I devoted the mean- 
est part of my knowledge to the procuring the bare means of 
life, and the knowledge that pierced to the depths of earth, 
and numbered the stars of heaven why, that was valueless 
in the market ! 

‘In Knaresbro’, at this time, I met a distant relation, Richard 
Houseman. Sometimes in our walks we encountered each other ; 
for he sought me, and I could not always avoid him. He was 
a man like myself, born to poverty, yet he had always enjoyed 
what to him was wealth. This seemed a mystery to me; and 
when we met, we sometimes conversed upon it. ‘You are poor, 
with all your wisdom,’ said he. ‘I know nothing, but I am 
never poor. Why is this? The world is my treasury. I live 
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upon my kind. Society is my foe. Laws order me to starve 
but self-preservation is an instinct more sacred than society, and 
more imperious than laws.’ 

“The audacity of his discourse revolted me. At first I 
turned away in disgust; then I stood and heard —to ponder 
and inquire. Nothing so tasks the man of books as his first 
blundering guess at the problems of a guilty heart! Houseman 
had been a soldier; he had seen the greatest part of Europe ; 
he possessed a strong, shrewd sense; he was a villain, — but 
a villain bold, adroit, and not then thoroughly unredeemed. 
Trouble seized me as I heard him, and the shadow of his life 
stretched farther and darker over the wilderness of mine. 
When Houseman asked me, ‘What law befriended the man 
without money ?—to what end I had cultivated my mind ? — 
or what good the voice of knowledge could effect while Poverty 
forbade it to be heard?’ the answer died upon my lips. Then 
I sought to escape from these terrible doubts. I plunged again 
into my books. I called upon my intellect to defend, — and my 
intellect betrayed me. For suddenly as I pored over my scanty 
books, a gigantic discovery in science gleamed across me. I saw 
the means of effecting a vast benefit to truth and to man— of 
adding a new conquest to that only empire which no fate can 
overthrow, and no time wear away. And in this discovery I 
was stopped by the total inadequacy of my means. The books 
and implements I required were not within my reach; a hand- 
ful of gold would buy them; I had not wherewithal to buy 
bread for the morrow’s meal! In my solitude and misery this 
discovery haunted me like a visible form; it smiled upon me— 
a fiend that took the aspect of beauty; it wooed me to its 
charms that it might lure my soul into its fangs. I heard it 
murmur, ‘One bold deed and I am thine! Wilt thou lie down 
in the ditch and die the dog’s death, or hazard thy life for the 
means that may serve and illumine the world? Shrinkest thou 
from men’s laws, though the laws bid thee rot on their out- 
skirts? Is it not for the service of man that thou shouldst for 
once break the law on behalf of that knowledge from which all 
laws take their source? If thou wrongest the one, thou shalt 
repay it in boons to the million. For the ill of an hour thou 
shalt give a blessing to ages!’ So spoke to me the tempter. 
And one day, when the tempter spoke loudest, Houseman met 
me, accompanied by a stranger who had just visited our town, 
for what purpose you know already. His name — supposed 
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name — was Clarke. Man, I am about to speak plainly of that 
stranger — his character and his fate. And yet— yet you are 
his son! I would fain soften the coloring; but I speak truth 
of myself, and I must not, unless I would blacken my name yet 
deeper than it deserves, varnish truth when I speak of others. 
Houseman joined me and presented this person. From the 
first I felt a dislike of the stranger, which indeed it was easy 
to account for. He was of a careless and somewhat insolent 
manner. His countenance was impressed with the lines and 
character of a thousand vices; you read in the brow and eye 
the history of a sordid yet reckless life. His conversation was 
repellent to me beyond expression. He uttered the meanest 
sentiments, and he chuckled over them as the maxims of a 
superior sagacity ; he avowed himself a knave upon system, 
and upon the lowest scale. To overreach, to deceive, to elude, 
to shuffle, to fawn, and to lie, were the arts to which he con- 
fessed with so naked and cold a grossness that one perceived 
that in the long habits of debasement he was unconscious of 
what was not debased. Houseman seemed to draw him out: 
Clarke told us anecdotes of his rascality, and the distresses to 
which it had brought him; and he finished by saying: ‘Yet you 
see me now almost rich, and wholly contented. I have always 
been the luckiest of human beings: no matter what ill chances 
to-day, good turns up to-morrow. I confess that I bring on 
myself the ill, and Providence sends me the good.’ We met 
accidentally more than once, and his conversation was always of 
the same strain —his luck and his rascality: he had no other 
theme, and no other boast. And did not this aid the voice of 
the tempter? Was it not an ordination that called upon men 
to take Fortune in their own hands, when Fate lavished her 
rewards on this low and creeping thing, that could only enter 
even Vice by its sewers and alleys? Was it worth while to be 
virtuous, and look on, while the bad seized upon the feast of 
life? This man was but moved by the basest passions, the 
pettiest desires: he gratified them, and Fate smiled upon his 
daring. I, who had shut out from my heart the poor tempta- 
tions of sense—I, who fed only the most glorious visions, the 
most august desires —I denied myself their fruition, trembling 
and spellbound in the cerements of human laws, without hope, 
without rewasi—losing the very powers of virtue because I 
would not stray into crime ! 

“These thoughts fell on me darkly and rapidly ; but they 
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led as yet tono result. I saw nothing beyond them. I suffered 
my indignation to gnaw my heart, and preserved the same calm 
and serene demeanor which had grown with my growth of mind. 
Strange that while I upbraided Fate, I did not cease to love 
mankind. I coveted —what? the power toservethem. I had 
been kind and loving to all things from a boy; there was not a 
dumb animal that would not single me from a crowd as its pro- 
tector, and yet I was doomed —but I must not forestall the 
dread catastrophe of my life. In returning at night to my 
own home, from my long and solitary walks, I often passed the 
house in which Clarke lodged; and sometimes I met him reel- 
ing by the door, insulting all who passed ; and yet their resent- 
ment was absorbed in their disgust. ‘And this loathsome and 
groveling thing,’ said I inly, ‘squanders on low excesses, wastes 
upon outrages to society, that with which I could make my soul 
as a burning lamp, that should shed a light over the world !’ 

“There was that in the man’s vices which revolted me far 
more than the villainy of Houseman. The latter had possessed 
few advantages of education; he descended to no minutia of 
sin; he was a plain, blunt, coarse wretch, and his sense threw 
something respectable around his vices. But in Clarke you saw 
the traces of happier opportunities ; of better education ; it was 
in him not the coarseness of manner that displeased, it was the 
lowness of sentiment that sickened me. Had Houseman money 
in his purse, he would have paid a debt and relieved a friend 
from mere indifference; not so the other. Had Clarke been 
overflowing with wealth, he would have slipped from a creditor 
and duped a friend; there was a pitiful cunning in his nature, 
which made him regard the lowest meanness as the subtlest wit. 
His mind, too, was not only degraded, but broken by his habits 
of life; he had the laugh of.the idiot at his own debasement. 
Houseman was young; he might amend; but Clarke had gray 
hairs and dim eyes; was old in constitution, if not years; and 
everything in him was hopeless and confirmed; the leprosy was 
in the system. Time, in this, has made Houseman what Clarke 
was then. 

“One day, in passing through the street, though it was 
broad noon, I encountered Clarke in a state of intoxication, 
and talking to a crowd he had collected about him. I sought 
to pass in an opposite direction; he would nog suffer me; he, 
whom I sickened to touch, to see, threw himself in my way, 
and affected gibe and insult, nay, even threat. But when he 
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came near, he shrank before the mere glance of my eye, and I 
passed on, unheeding him. The insult galled me; he had 
taunted my poverty — poverty was a favorite jest with him ; 
it galled me: anger? revenge? no! those passions I had never 
felt for any man. I could not rouse them for the first time at 
such a cause; yet I was lowered in my own eyes, I was stung. 
Poverty! he taunt me! I wandered from the town, and paused 
by the winding and shagged banks of the river. It was a 
gloomy winter’s day, the waters rolled on black and sullen, 
and the dry leaves rustled desolately beneath my feet. Who 
shall tell us that outward nature has no effect upon our mood? 
All around seemed to frown upon my lot. I read in the face 
of heaven and earth a confirmation of the curse which man 
hath set upon poverty. I leaned against a tree that over- 
hung the waters, and suffered my thoughts to glide on in 
the bitter silence of their course. I heard my name uttered 
—I felt a hand on my arm, I turned, and Houseman was by 
my side. 

“¢ What! moralizing ?’ said he, with his rude smile. 

“T did not answer him. 

“+ Look,” said he, pointing to the waters, ‘ where yonder fish 
lies waiting his prey, —that prey his kind. Come, you have 
read Nature, is it not so universally ?’ 

“ Still I did not answer him. 

‘¢¢’' They who do not as the rest,’ he renewed, ‘ fulfill not the 
object of their existence; they seek to be wiser than their 
tribe, and are fools for their pains. Is it not so? I ama 
plain man and would learn.’ 

“Still I did not answer. 

“«You are silent,’ said he: ‘do I offend you?’ 

6eNo ]? 

“*Now, then,’ he continued, ‘strange as it may seem, we, 
so different in mind, are at this nooment alike in fortunes. I 
have not a guinea in the wide world ; you, perhaps, are equally 
destitute. But mark the difference. I, the ignorant man, ere 
three days have passed, will have filled my purse; you, the 
wise man, will be still as poor. Come, cast away your wisdom, 
and do as I do.’ 

“6 How ?’ 

“*'Take from the superfluities of others what your neces- 
sities crave. My horse, my pistol, a ready hand, a stout heart, 
these are to me what coffers are to others. There is the chance 
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of detection and of death; I allow it; but is not this chance 
better than some certainties?’ 

“The tempter with the glorious face and the demon fangs 
rose again before me —and spoke in the Robber’s voice. 

“s Will you share the danger and the booty?’ renewed 
Houseman, in a low voice. 

“6¢ Speak out,’ said 1; ‘explain your purpose !’ 

“ Houseman’s looks brightened. 

“¢Listen!’ said he; ‘Clarke, despite his present wealth 
lawfully gained, is about to purloin more; he has converted 
his legacy into jewels; he has borrowed other jewels on false 
pretenses; he intends to make these also his own, and to leave 
the town in the dead of night; he has confided to me his pur- 
pose, and asked my aid. He and I, be it known to you, were 
friends of old; we have shared together other dangers and 
other spoils). Now do you guess my meaning? Let us ease 
him of his burden! I offer to you the half; share the enter- 
prise and its fruits.’ 

“T rose, I walked away, I pressed my hands on my heart. 
Houseman saw the conflict ; he followed me; he named the 
value of the prize he proposed to gain; that which he called 
my share placed all my wishes within my reach! weisure, 
independence,— knowledge. The sublime discovery — the pos- 
session of the glorious Fiend. All, all within my grasp —and 
by a single deed — no frauds oft repeated —no sins long con- 
tinued —a single deed! I breathed heavily — but the weight 
still lay upon my heart. I shut my eyes and shuddered — the 
mortal shuddered, but still the demon smiled. 

“+ Give me your hand,’ said Houseman. 

“¢No, no,’ I said, breaking away from him. ‘I must pause 
—I must consider—I do not yet refuse, but I will not now 
decide.’ 

‘“‘ Houseman pressed, but I persevered in my determination ; 
he would have threatened me, but my nature was haughtier 
than kis, and I subdued him. It was agreed that he shouid 
seek me that night and learn my choice; the next night was 
the one on which the robbery was to be committed. We parted ; 
I returned an altered man to my home. Fate had woven her 
mesh around me ; a new incident had occurred which strength- 
ened the web: there was a poor girl whom I had been accus- 
tomed to see in my walks. She supported her family by her 
dexterity in making lace,—a quiet, patient-looking, gentle 
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creature. Clarke had, a few days since, under pretense of pur- 
chasing lace, decoyed her to his house (when all but himself 
were from home), where he used the most brutal violence 
towards her. The extreme poverty of the parents had enabled 
him casily to persuade them to hush up the matter, but some- 
thing of the story got abroad ; the poor girl was marked out 
for that gossip and scandal which among the very lowest classes 
are as coarse in the expression as malignant in the sentiment; 
and in the paroxysm of shame and despair, the unfortunate girl 
had that day destroyed herself. This melancholy event wrung 
forth from the parents the real story : the event and the story 
reached my ears in the very hour in which my mind was waver- 
ing to and fro. ‘And it is to such uses,’ said the Tempter, 
‘that this man puts his gold!’ 

“Houseman came, punctual to our dark appointment. I 
gave him my hand in silence. The tragic end of his victim, 
and the indignation it caused, made Clarke yet more eager to 
leave the town. He had settled with Houseman that he would 
abscond that very night, not wait for the next, as at first he had 
intended. His jewels and property were put in a small com- 
pass. He had arranged that he would, towards midnight or 
later, quit his lodging; and about a mile from the town, House- 
man had engaged to have a chaise in readiness. For this ser- 
vice Clarke had promised Houseman a reward, with which the 
latter appeared contented. It was agreed that I should meet 
Houseman and Clarke at a certain spot in their way from the 
town. Houseman appeared at first fearful lest I should relent 
and waver in my purpose. It is never so with men whose 
thoughts are deep and strong. To resolve was the arduous 
step — once resolved, and I cast not a look behind. Houseman 
left me for the present. I could not rest in my chamber. I[ 
went forth and walked about the town: the night deepened — 
I saw the lights in each house withdrawn, one by one, and at 
length all was hushed: Silence and Sleep kept court over the 
abodes of men. Nature never seemed to me to make so dread 
a pause. 

“The moon came out, but with a pale and sickly counte- 
nance. It was winter; the snow, which had been falling towards 
eve, lay deep upon the ground; and the frost seemed to lock 
the universal nuture into the same dread tranquillity which had 
taken possession of my soul. 

“‘ Houseman was to have come to me at midnight, just be- 
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fore Clarke left his house, but it was nearly two hours after 
that time ere he arrived. I was then walking to and fro before 
my own door; I saw that he was not alone, but with Clarke. 
‘Ha!’ said he, ‘this is fortunate; I see you are just going 
home. You were engaged, I recollect, at some distance from 
the town, and have, I suppose, just returned. Will you admit 
Mr. Clarke and myself for a short time? — for to tell you the 
truth,’ said he, in a lower voice — ‘ the watchman is about, and 
we must not be seen by him! I have told Clarke that he may 
trust you, — we are relatives! ’ 

“Clarke, who seemed strangely credulous and indifferent, 
considering the character of his associate,— but those whom 
Fate destroys she first blinds, — made the same request in a 
careless tone, assigning the same cause. Unwillingly, I opened 
the door and admitted them. We went up to my chamber. 
Clarke spoke with the utmost unconcern of the fraud he pur- 
posed, and, with a heartlessness that made my veins boil, of 
the poor wretch his brutality had destroyed. They stayed for 
nearly an hour, for the watchman remained some time in that 
beat — and then Houseman asked me to accompany them a lit- 
tle way out of the town. Clarke seconded the request. We 
walked forth: the rest— why need I tell? I cannot —O God, 
I cannot! Houseman lied in the court. I did not strike the 
blow —I never designed a murder. Crime enough in a rob- 
ber’s deed! He fell—he grasped my hand, raised not to 
strike but to shield him! Nevermore has the right hand 
cursed by that dying clasp been given in pledge of human faith 
and friendship. But the deed was done, and the robber’s 
comrade, in the eyes of man and law, was the murderer’s 
accomplice. 

“ Houseman divided the booty: my share he buried in the 
earth, leaving me to withdraw it when I chose. There, per- 
haps, it lies still. I never touched what I had murdered my 
own life to gain. His share, by the aid of a gypsy hag with 
whom he had dealings, Houseman removed to London. And 
now, mark what poor strugglers we are in the eternal web of 
destiny! Three days after that deed, a relation who neglected 
me in life died, and left me wealth ! — wealth at least to me ! — 
Wealth, greater than that for which I had. ..! The news 
fell on me as a thunderbolt. Had I waited, but three little 
days! Just Heaven! when they told me, I thought I heard 
the devils laugh out at the fool who had boasted wisdom } 
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Had I waited but three days, three little days! — Had but a 
dream been sent me, had but my heart cried within me — ‘Thou 
hast suffered long, tarry yet!’ No, it was for this, for the 
guilt and its penance, for the wasted life and the shameful 
death — with all my thirst for good, my dreams of glory — that 
I was born, that I was marked from my first sleep in the cradle ! 

“ The disappearance of Clarke of course created great excite- 
ment ; those whom he had overreached had naturally an inter- 
est in discovering him. Some vague surmises that he might 
have been made away with were rumored abroad. Houseman 
and I, owing to some concurrence of circumstance, were ex- 
amined, —not that suspicion attached to me before or after 
the examination. ‘That ceremony ended in nothing. House- 
man did not betray himself; and 1, who from a boy had mas- 
tered my passions, could master also the nerves by which 
passions are betrayed: but I read in the face of the woman 
with whom I lodged that I was suspected. Houseman told me 
that she had openly expressed her suspicion to him; nay, he 
entertained some design against her life, which he naturally 
abandoned on quitting the town. This he did soon afterwards. 
{ did not linger long behind him. I received my legacy, and 
departed on foot to Scotland. And now I was above want — 
was latrest? Not yet. I felt urged on to wander ; Cain’s curse 
descends to Cain’s children. I traveled for some considerable 
time, — I saw men and cities, and I opened a new volume in my 
kind. It was strange; but before the deed, I was as a child 
in the ways of the world, and a child, despite my knowledge, 
might have duped me. The moment after it, a light broke 
upon me; it seemed as if my eyes were touched with a charm, 
and rendered capable of piercing the hearts of men! Yes, it 
was a charm, —a new charm, — it was SUSPICION! I now prac- 
ticed myself in the use of arms, — they made my sole compan- 
ions. Peaceful as I seemed to the world, I felt there was that 
eternally within me with which the world was at war. 

“ And what became of the superb ambition which had un- 
done me? Where vanished that Grand Discovery which was 
to benefit the world? The ambition died in remorse, and the 
vessel that should have borne me to the far Land of Science 
lay rotting piecemeal on a sea of blood. The Past destroyed 
my old heritage jn the Future. The consciousness that at any 
hour, in the possession of honors, by the hearth of love, I might 
be dragged forth and proclaimed a murderer; that I held my 
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life. my reputation, at the breath of accident; that in the 
moment I least dreamed of, the earth might yield its dead, 
and the gibbet demand its victim, —this could I feel— all this 
—and not see a specter in the place of science? —a specter 
that walked by my side, that slept in my bed, that rose from 
my books, that glided between me and the stars of heaven, that 
stole along the flowers, and withered their sweet breath ; that 
whispered in my ear, ‘ Toil, fool, and be wise; the gift of wis- 
dom is to place us above the reach of fortune, but thow art her 
veriest minion!’ Yes; I paused at last from my wanderings, 
and surrounded myself with books, and knowledge became once 
more to me what it had been, a thirst, but not what it had 
been, a reward. I occupied my thoughts, I laid up new hoards 
within my mind, I looked around, and I saw few whose stores 
were like my own, —but gone forever the sublime desire of 
applying wisdom to the service of mankind! Mankind had 
grown my foes. I looked upon them with other eyes. I knew 
that I carried within me that secret which, if bared to day, 
would make them loathe and hate me,— yea, though I coined 
my future life into one series of benefits to them and their 
posterity! Was not this thought enough to quell my ardor — 
to chill activity into rest? The brighter the honors I might 
win —the greater services I might bestow on the world, the 
more dread and fearful might be my fall at last! I might 
be but piling up the scaffold from which I was to be hurled! 
Possessed by these thoughts, a new view of human affairs suc- 
ceeded to my old aspirings: the moment a man feels that an 
object has ceased to charm, his reasonings reconcile himself to 
his loss. ‘ Why,’ said I, ‘why flatter myself that I can serve, 
that I can enlighten mankind? Are we fully sure that indi- 
vidual wisdom has ever, in reality, done so? Are we really 
better because Newton lived, and happier because Bacon 
thought?’ These freezing reflections pleased the present state 
of my mind more than the warm and yearning enthusiasm it 
had formerly nourished. Mere worldly ambition from a boy I 
had disdained; the true worth of scepters and crowns, the 
disquietude of power, the humiliations of vanity, had never 
been disguised from my sight. Intellectual ambition had in- 
spired me. I now regarded it equally as a delusion. I cov- 
eted light solely for my own soul to bathe in. 

‘Rest now became to me the sole to kalon, the sole charm 
of existence. I grew enamored of the doctrine of those old 
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mystics who have placed happiness only in an even and balanced 
quietude. And where but in utter loneliness was that quietude 
to be enjoyed? I no longer wondered that men in former 
times, when consumed by the recollection of some haunting 
guilt, fled to the desert and became hermits. Tranquillity and 
solitude are the only soothers of a memory deeply troubled ; 
light griefs fly to the crowd, fierce thoughts must battle them- 
selves to rest. Many vears had flown, and I had made my 
home in many places. All that was turbulent, if not all that 
was unquiet, in my recollections, had died away. ‘Time had 
lulled me into a sense of security. I breathed more freely. I 
sometimes stole from the past. Since I had quitted Knares- 
bro’ chance had often thrown it in my power to serve my 
brethren — not by wisdom, but by charity or courage — by indi- 
vidual acts that it soothed me to remember. If the grand aim 
of enlightening a world was gone, if to so enlarged a benevo- 
lence had succeeded apathy or despair, still the man, the human 
man, clung to my heart; still was I as prone to pity, as 
prompt to defend, as glad to cheer whenever the vicissitudes of 
life afforded me the occasion, and to poverty, most of all, my 
hand never closed. For oh! what a terrible devil creeps into 
that man’s soul who sees famine at his door! One tender act, 
and how many black designs, struggling into life within, you 
may crush forever! He who deems the world his foe, —con- 
vince him that he has one friend, and it is like snatching a 


dagger from his hand ! 
“I came to a beautiful and remote part of the country. 
Walter Lester, I came to Grassdale ! — the enchanting scenery 


around, the sequestered and deep retirement of the place, ar- 
rested me at once. ‘And among these valleys,’ I said, ‘ will I 
linger out the rest of my life, and among these quiet graves 
shall mine be dug, and my secret shall die with me !’ 

“T rented the lonely house in which I dwelt when you first 
knew me; thither I transported my books and instruments of 
science, and a deep quiet, almost amounting to content, fell 
like a sweet sleep upon my soul! 

“In this state of mind, the most free from memory that I 
had known for twelve years, I first saw Madeline Lester. Even 
with that first time a sudden and heavenly light seemed to 
dawn upon me. Her face —its still, its serene, its touching 
beauty — shone ddwn on my desolation like a dream of mercy — 
like a hope of pardon. My heart warmed as I beheld it, my 
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pulse woke from its even slowness. I was young once more. 
Young! the youth, the freshness, the ardor — not of the frame 
only, but of the soul. But I then only saw, or spoke to her — 
scarce knew her—not loved her—nor was it often that we met. 
The south wind stirred the dark waters of my mind, but it 
passed, and all became hushed again. It was not for two years 
from the time we first saw each other that accident brought 
us closely together. I pass over the rest. We loved! Yet, 
oh, what struggles were mine during the progress of that love ! 
How unnatural did it seem to me to yield to a passion that 
united me with my kind; and as I loved her more, how far 
more torturing grew my fear of the future! That which had 
almost slept before awoke again to terrible life. The soil that 
covered the past might be riven, the dead awake, and that 
ghastly chasm separate me forever from HER! What a doom, 
too, might I bring upon that breast which had begun so con- 
fidingly to love me! Often— often I resolved to fly —to for- 
sake her — to seek some desert spot in the distant parts of the 
world, and never to be betrayed again into human emotions ! 
But as the bird flutters in the net, as the hare doubles from its 
pursuers, I did but wrestle, I did but trifle, with an irresistible 
doom. Mark how strange are the coincidences of Fate — Fate 
that gives us warnings, and takes away the power to obey 
them — the idle prophetess, the juggling fiend! On the same 
evening that brought me acquainted with Madeline Lester, 
Houseman, led by schemes of fraud and violence into that part 
of the country, discovered and sought me! Imagine my feel- 
ings, when in the hush of night I opened the door of my lonely 
home to his summons, and by the light of that moon which had 
witnessed so never-to-be-forgotten a companionship between us, 
beheld my accomplice in murder after the lapse of so many years. 
Time and acourse of vice had changed, and hardened, and lowered 
his nature: and in the power —at the will — of that nature, I 
beheld myself abruptly placed. He passed that night under my 
roof. He was poor. I gave him what was in my hands. He 
promised to leave that part of England — to seek me no more. 
“The next day I could not bear my own thoughts; the 
revulsion was too sudden, too full of turbulent, fierce, tortur- 
ing emotions; I fled for a short relief to the house to which 
Madeline’s father had invited me. But in vain I sought, by 
wine, by converse, by human voices, human” kindness, to fly 
the ghost that had been raised from the grave of time. I soon 
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returned to my own thoughts. I resolved to wrap myself once 
more in the solitude of my heart. But let me not repeat what 
I have said before, somewhat prematurely, in my narrative. I 
resolved —I struggled in vain: Fate had ordained that the 
sweet life of Madeline Lester should wither beneath the poison 
tree of mine. Houseman sought me again; and now came on 
the humbling part of crime, its low calculations, its poor defense, 
its paltry trickery, its mean hypocrisy! They made my chief- 
est penance! I was to evade, to beguile, to buy into silence 
this rude and despised ruffian. No matter now to repeat how 
this task was fulfilled: I surrendered nearly my all on the con- 
dition of his leaving England forever: not till I thought that 
condition already fulfilled, till the day had passed on which he 
should have left England, did I consent to allow Madeline’s fate 
to be irrevocably woven with mine. 

“ How often, when the soul sins, are her loftiest feelings 
punished through her lowest! To me, lone, rapt, forever on 
the wing to unearthly speculation, galling and humbling was 
it, indeed, to be suddenly called from the eminence of thought, 
to barter, in pounds and pence, for life, and with one like 
Houseman! These are the curses that deepen the tragedy of 
life, by grinding down our pride. But I wander back to what 
I have before said. I was to marry Madeline; I was once more 
poor, but want did not rise before me; I had succeeded in 
obtaining the promise of a competence from one whom you 
know. For that which I had once sought to force from my 
kind, I asked now, not with the spirit of a beggar, but of the 
just claimant, and in that spirit it was granted. And now I 
was really happy ; Houseman I believed removed forever from 
my path; Madeline was about to be mine; I surrendered my- 
self to love, and, blind and deluded, I wandered on, and awoke 
on the brink of that precipice into which I am about to plunge. 
You know the rest. But oh! what now was my horror! It 
had not been a mere worthless, isolated unit in creation that I 
had seen blotted out of the sum of life. The murder done in 
my presence, and of which Law would deem me the accomplice, 
had been done upon the brother of him whose child was my 
betrothed! Mysterious avenger, relentless Fate! How, when 
I deemed myself the farthest from her, had I been sinking into 
her grasp! How incalculable, how measureless, how viewless 
the consequences of one crime, even when we think we have 
weighed them all with scales that would have turned with a 
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hair’s weight! Hear me—as the voice of a man who is on 
the brink of a world, the awful nature of which reason cannot 
pierce — hear me! when your heart tempts to some wandering 
from the line allotted to the rest of men, and whispers, ‘This 
may be crime in others, but it is not so in thee; or, it is but 
one misdeed, it shall entail no other,’—tremble; cling fast, 
fast to the path you are lured to leave. Remember me! 

“But in this state of mind I was yet forced to play the 
hypocrite. Had I been alone in the world, had Madeline and 
Lester not been to me what they were, I might have disproved 
the charge of fellowship in murder; I might have wrung from 
the pale lips of Houseman the actual truth ; but though I might 
clear myself as the murderer, I must condemn myself as the 
robber, and in avowal of that lesser guilt, though I might have 
lessened the abhorrence of others, I should have inflicted a blow, 
worse than that of my death itself, on the hearts of those who 
deemed me sinless as themselves. TZheir eyes were on me; 
their lives were set on my complete acquittal, less even of life 
than honor; my struggle against truth was less for myself than 
them. My defense fulfilled its end: Madeline died without dis- 
trusting the innocence of him she loved. Lester, unless you 
betray me, will die in the same belief. In truth, since the arts 
of hypocrisy have been commenced, the pride of consistency 
would have made it sweet to me to leave the world in a like 
error, or at least in doubt. For you I conquer that desire, the 
proud man’s last frailty. And now my tale is done. From 
what passes at this instant within my heart, I lift not the veil ! 
Whether beneath be despair, or hope, or fiery emotions, or one 
settled and ominous calm, matters not. My last hours shall not 
belie my life: on the verge of death I will not play the das- 
tard, and tremble at the Dim Unknown. Perhaps I am not 
without hope that the Great and Unseen Spirit, whose emana- 
tion within me I have nursed and worshiped, though erringly 
and in vain, may see in his fallen creature one bewildered by 
his reason rather than yielding to his vices. The guide I re- 
ceived from heaven betrayed me, and I was lost; but I have 
not plunged wittingly from crime to crime. Against one 
guilty deed, some good, and much suffering, may be set; and 
dim and afar off from my allotted bourn, I may behold in her 
glorious home the face of her who taught me to love, and who, 
even there, could scarce be blessed without shedding the light 
of her divine forgiveness upon me. Enough! ere you break 
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this seal, my doom rests not with man nor earth. The burn- 
ing desires I have known—the resplendent visions I have 
nursed —the sublime aspirings that have lifted me so often 
from sense and clay — these tell me that, whether for good or 
ill, Iam the thing of an Immortality, and the creature of a 
God! As men of the old wisdom drew their garments around 
their face, and sat down collectedly to die, I wrap myself in 
the settled resignation of a soul firm to the last, and taking not 
from man’s vengeance even the method of its dismissal. The 
courses of my life I swayed with my own hand; from my own 
hand shall come the manner and moment of my death ! 
“ KUGENE ARAM. 
“ August, 1759.” 


On the day after that evening in which Aram had given 
the above confession to Walter Lester —on the day of execu- 
tion, when they entered the condemned cell, they found the 
prisoner lying on the bed; and when they approached to take 
off the irons, they found that he neither stirred nor answered 
to their call. They attempted to raise him, and he then uttered 
some words in a faint voice. They perceived that he was cov- 
ered with blood. He had opened his veins in two places in the 
arm with a sharp instrument which he had contrived to conceal. 
A. surgeon was instantly sent for, and by the customary appli- 
cations the prisoner in some measure was brought to himself. 
Resolved not to defraud the law of its victim, they bore him, 
though he appeared unconscious of all around, to the fatal spot. 
But when he arrived at that dread place, his sense suddenly 
seemed to return. He looked hastily round the throng that 
swayed and murmured below, and a faint flush rose to his 
cheek; he cast his eyes impatiently above, and breathed hard 
and convulsively. The dire preparations were made, com- 
pleted; but the prisoner drew back for an instant — was it 
from mortal fear? He motioned to the clergyman to approach, 
as if about to whisper some last request in his ear. The clergy- 
man bowed his head—there was a minute’s awful pause — Aram 
seemed to struggle as for words, when, suddenly throwing him- 
self back, a bright triumphant smile flashed over his whole 
face. With that smile the haughty spirit passed away, and the 
law’s last indignity was wreaked upon a breathless corpse ! 
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EUGENE ARAM’S DREAM. 
By THOMAS HOOD. 


[Tuomas Hoop, English poet, was born May 23, 1798, in London; son of a 
bookseller and nephew of an engraver. A merchant’s clerk at thirteen, the 
engraver’s apprentice at nineteen, his health gave out from the confinement 
of each; he next became a subeditor of the London Jlagazine for two years; 
then a professional man of letters, editing Zhe Gem in 1829, starting the Comic 
Annual in 1880, succeeding Hook as editor of the New Monthly in 1841, and 
starting Hood’s Own in 1844. He died May 3, 1845. An eleven-volume edition 
of his works was issued 1882-1884. His fame rests chiefly on his matchless lines 
‘¢*The Song of the Shirt,’’ ‘‘ The Bridge of Sighs,’’ ‘‘ Fair Ines,’ ‘‘ A Deathbed,”’ 
‘¢T Kemember,’’ ‘‘ Eugene Aram's Dream,”’ etc.; but his humorous pieces, like 
‘‘The Lost Heir,’’ ‘‘Ode to a Child,” etc., the tragi-grotesque ‘‘ Miss Kilman- 
segg,’’ and others, swell its volume. ] 


’T was in the prime of summer time, 
An evening calm and cool, 

And four and twenty happy boys 
Came bounding out of school; 

There were some that ran, and some that leapt 
Like troutlets in a pool. 


Away they sped, with gamesome minds, 
And souls untouched by sin; 

To a level mead they came, and there 
They drave the wickets in: 

Pleasantly shone the setting sun 
Over the town of Lynn. 


Like sportive deer they coursed about, 
And shouted as they ran, — 

Turning to mirth all things of earth, 
As only boyhood can, 

But the usher sat remote from all, 
A melancholy man! 


His hat was off, his vest apart, 
To catch Heaven’s blessed breeze; 

For a burning thought was in his brow, 
And his bosom ill at ease; 

So he leaned his head on his hands, and read 
The book between his knees. 


2 


Leaf after leaf he turned it o’er, 
Nor ever glanced aside, 
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For the peace of his soul he read that book 
In the golden eventide; 

Much study had made him very lean, 
And pale, and leaden-eyed. 


At last he shut the ponderous tome; 
With a fast and fervent grasp 

He strained the dusky covers close, 
And fixed the brazen hasp: 

“O God! could I so close my mind, 
And clasp it with a clasp!” 


Then leaping on his feet upright, 
Some moody turns he took, — 

Now up the mead, then down the mead, 
And past a shady nook, — 

And lo! he saw a little boy 
That pored upon a book. 


“ My gentle lad, what is’t you read, 
Romance or fairy fable ? 

Or is it some historic page, 
Of kings and crowns unstable ?” 

The young boy gave an upward glance, — 
“It is ‘The Death of Abel.’ ” 


The usher took six hasty strides, 
As smit with sudden pain, — 

Six hasty strides beyond the place, 
Then slowly back again ; 

And down he sat beside the lad, 
And talked with him of Cain; 


And, long since then, of bloody men 
Whose deeds tradition saves; 

Of lonely folk cut off unseen, 
And hid in sudden graves; 

Of horrid stabs, in groves forlorn, 
And murders done in caves ; 


And how the sprites of injured men 
Shriek upward from the sod, — 
Ay, how the ghostly hand will point 

@o show the burial clod; 
And unknown facts of guilty acts 
Are seen in dreams from God; 
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He told how murderers walked the earth 
Beneath the curse of Cain, 

With crimson clouds before their eyes, 
And flames about their brain; 

For blood has left upon their souls 
Its everlasting stain. 


«“ And well,” quoth he, “I know, for truth, 
Their pangs must be extreme, — 

Woe, woe, unutterable woe, 
Who spill life’s sacred stream ! 

For why ? Methought, last night, I wrought 
A murder in a dream! 


“One that had never done me wrong, 
A feeble man, and old; 

I led him to a lonely field, — 
The moon shone clear and cold; 

‘Now here,’ said I, ‘this man shall die, 
And I will have his gold!’ 


“Two sudden blows with ragged stick, 
And one with a heavy stone, 

One hurried gash with a hasty knife, 
And then the deed was done; 

There was nothing lying at my foot 
But lifeless flesh and bone. 


‘ Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone, 
That could not do me ill; 

And yet I feared him all the more, 
For lying there so still; 

There was a manhood in his look, 
That murder could not kill. 


‘And, lo! the universal air 
Seemed lit with ghastly flame; 

Ten thousand thousand dreadful eyes 
Were looking down in blame; 

I took the dead man by his hand, 
And called upon his name. 


“O God! it made me quake to see 
Such sense within the slain; ‘ 

But when I touched the lifeless clay, 
The blood gushed out amain; 
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For every clot a burning spot 
Was scorching in my brain. 


“My head was like an ardent coal; 
My heart as solid ice; 

My wretched, wretched soul, I knew, 
Was at the devil’s price; 

A dozen times I groaned; the dead 
Had never groaned but twice. 


“ And now, from forth the frowning sky, 
From the heaven’s topmost height, 

I heard a voice, —the awful voice 
Of the blood-avenging sprite: 

‘Thou guilty man! take up thy dead, 
And hide it from my sight!’ 


“T took the dreary body up, 
And cast it in a stream, — 
A sluggish water, black as ink, 
The depth was so extreme. 
My gentle boy, remember this 

Is nothing but a dream ! 


“ Down went the corpse with hollow plunge, 
And vanished in the pool; 

Anon I cleansed my bloody hands, 
And washed my forehead cool, 

And sat among the urchins young, 
That evening in the school. 


“OQ heaven! to think of their white souls, 
And mine so black and grim! 

I could not share in childish prayer, 
Nor join in evening hymn; 

Like a devil of the pit I seemed, 
Mid holy cherubim. 


‘ And peace went with them, one and all, 
And each calm pillow spread ; 

But guilt was my grim chamberlain, 
That lighted me to bed ; 

And drew my midnight curtains round, 
With fingers bloody red. 
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“All night I lay in agony, 
In anguish dark and deep, 

My fevered eyes I dared not close, 
But stared aghast at Sleep; 

For Sin has rendered unto her 
The keys of hell to keep. 


‘All night I lay in agony, 
From weary chime to chime, 
With one besetting, horrid hint, 
That racked me all the time, — 
A mighty yearning like the first 
Fierce impulse unto crime. 


‘One stern tyrannic thought, that made 
All other thoughts its slave; 

Stronger and stronger every pulse 
Did that temptation crave, 

Still urging me to go and see 
The dead man in his grave. 


‘Heavily I rose up, as soon 
As light was in the sky, 

And sought the black, accursed pool, 
With a wild, misgiving eye; 

And I saw the dead in the river bed, 
For the faithless stream was dry. 


‘Merrily rose the lark, and shook 
The dewdrop from its wing; 

But I never marked its morning flight, 
I never heard it sing; 

For I was stooping once again 
Under the horrid thing. 


‘With breathless speed, like a soul in chase, 
I took him up and ran; 

There was no time to dig a grave 
Before the day began: 

In a lonesome wood, with heaps of leaves, 
I hid the murdered man; 


“ And all that day I read in school, 
But my thought was otherwhere; | 

As soon as the midday task was done, 
In secret I was there ; 
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And a mighty wind had swept the leaves, 
And still the corpse was bare. 


“Then down I cast me on my face, 
And first began to weep, 

For I knew my secret then was one 
That earth refused to keep, — 
Or land or sea, though he should be 

Ten thousand fathoms deep. 


“So wills the fierce avenging sprite, 
Till blood for blood atones; 

Ay, though he’s buried in a cave, 
And trodden down with stones, 
And years have rotted off his flesh, 
The world shall see his bones. 


‘“O God! that horrid, horrid dream 
Besets me now, awake ; 

Again, again, with dizzy brain, 
The human hie I take; 

And my red right hand grows raging hot, 
Like Cranmer’s at the stake. 


“ And still no peace for the restless clay, 
Will wave or mold allow; 

The horrid thing pursues my soul, — 
It stands before me now!” 

The fearful boy looked up, and saw 
Huge drops upon his brow. 


That very night, while gentle sleep 
The urchin’s eyelids kissed, 

Two stern-faced men set out from Lynn, 
Through the cold and heavy mist; 

And Eugene Aram walked between, 
With gyves upon his wrist. 


————= 8 Of =m 


OUR PARISH MURDERER. 
By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


(From ‘‘ Memories and Studies of War and Peace,’ 1896.) 


[ArcuipaLp Fousss: A Scotch war correspondent and author; born in 
Morayshire, in 1838. After studying at Aberdeen University, he served for 
several years in the Royal Dragoons, and then engaged in journalism. He was 
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special correspondent of the London Daily News during the Franco-Prussian 
War (1870-1871), saw fighting with the Carlists in Spain, and reported the 
Servian, Russo-Turkish, Afghanistan, and Zululand campaigns. He afterwards 
lectured on his experiences, in Great Britain, America, and Australia. His 
publications include: ‘*Glimpses through the Cannon Smoke’ (1880), lives of 
‘‘ Chinese’? Gordon, Havelock, Emperor William I.,and Emperor Napoleon IIL, 
‘‘ Barracks, Bivouacs, and Battles,’’ ‘‘Studies of War and Peace,'’ ‘‘ Tzar and 
Sultan.’’] 


SINCE the days cf my youth —now, alas! very remote — I 
have lost touch in a great measure of the quiet northern region 
in which I was born and reared. Many things which in my 
young days were regarded in that once simple and primitive 
community as surprising novelties have, no doubt, long since 
passed into the category of things of course, or even in their 
turn have fallen obsolete. But forty-five years ago our parish, 
primitive as it was, possessed an unique if sinister distinction. 
Among its inhabitants there lived, and moved, and had his 
being, a completely authenticated and, indeed, self-acknowl- 
edged murderer. His long-planned and deliberate crime had 
been perpetrated in our midst. I myself saw the stain of 
blood on the sand of the roadside just in front of the wayside 
smithy; there had been an actual witness of the act, who was 
ready and, indeed, eager with damning testimony; the doer of 
the deed never wagged his tongue in defense of his guilt, and 
when it pleased him to do so confessed his bloodguiltiness 
with perfect frankness. Yet when, a few years after the grim 
transaction, [ went out into the world from my native valley, 
this local murderer of ours was living there in complete im- 
munity, earning his bread in rural labor among his fellow-men, 
unshunned by them as a pariah, and held in all respects save 
for occasional lapses into unconvivial inebriety, a not discredit- 
able member of the sequestered and primitive community. 

I never made a boast of it, because I did not consider the 
trouvaille as anything to be greatly proud of; but, as a matter 
of fact, it was I who found him. I did so on the morning after 
one of the half-yearly “feeing” markets in Rottenslough, a 
village about six miles from our valley. Our parish post office 
was about a mile from the manse, and it was one of the pleas- 
ant duties which my father the minister devolved on me, to ride 
the old pony there every morning and bring back the manse 
letter bag. Doing so on the morning after this Rottenslough 
market day, in the deep wayside ditch near the crossroads I 
found an upturned old gig in an advanced state of smash. 
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Broken and battered though it was, I knew it at a glance as 
the rattletrap appertaining to Sandy Grant, the drunken farmer 
of Bodenfinnoch. The horse apparently had kicked himself 
free, and since he was nowhere to be seen, had probably gone 
home to his stable. Sandy himself, with a strange man by his 
side, was slumbering sweetly in the clover of the field beyond 
the ditch. In answer to my hail, he sat up, rubbing his eyes 
and yawning with great vigor. ‘“* Whaur am 1?” was his in- 
genuous question. Informed on this point, and his attention 
directed to the fragmentary condition of his vehicle, he swore 
with extreme fervor, and protested that the “wyte” of his mis- 
chance was wholly due to his still slumbering companicn, who, 
it appeared, had on the previous evening “ made him blin’ 
fou’”’ in one of the booths on the market stance. This com- 
panion he incontinently proceeded to kick with great emphasis, 
a process which ultimately succeeded in arousing the strange 
man, whom Sandy swore he “didna ken frae Adam.” 

Sandy’s tempter and boon companion, as he rose to his feet 
and stared around him, was a person of singular aspect. Hair 
and beard——-and he had a good deal of both—vwere coal- 
black, and his strong-lined face—~as I supposed naturally 
swarthy — was tanned so deeply that the skin might have been 
leather. His eyes were small, black, and keen. He was of fair 
stature, and carried his head well; but, although his shoulders 
were square as one looked at him in front, they were so rounded 
at the back that it almost seemed as if he hada hump. When 
he moved he lifted his feet in a curious dragging fashion, as if 
they or his boots were too heavy for him to move in the ordi- 
nary way. Years after when visiting the Cascade Prison at 
Hobart in Tasmania, I saw the convict lunatics remaining from 
the transportation times, whose backs had been humped by 
countless lashes and whose ankles had been clogged for years 
with heavy irons at Norfolk Island and Port Arthur; and 
there came back to me then the vivid memory of this strange 
casual incomer into our valley, as I first saw him on this morn- 
ing slouching in the clover field by the crossroads of Black- 
hillock. 

Hospitable Sandy Grant took this chance companion of his 
home to breakfast. A few days later I saw the “ foreigner,” 
as some of the neighbors had begun to call him, driving one of 
Bodenfinnoch’s “carts from the moss with a load of peat. It 
appeared that he had taken service temporarily with Sandy as 
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odd, or, as it used to be called among us, “ orra” man, quietly 
remarking that he did not particularly care where he lived so 
long as he was able to earn an honest living. And he had 
thought proper to give some account of himself. His name, it 
appeared, was David Morgan; he was, he said, a Welshman by 
birth; he had been a slate quarrier at Bethesda, near Bangor, 
and later had been navvying on a railway in the north of 
France. It seemed that he had come north in quest of a 
brother who had come bridge building somewhere into Aber- 
deenshire, but that the search had come to nothing. His money 
was done; he was tired of tramping; he liked oatmeal — the 
simple fare of our valley ; and so, now he was there, he was 
content to stop. 

I think he was for some six months “ orra” man at Boden- 
finnoch. Then he struck out into independence, constructed 
for himself a hovel of turf on the muirland of Knockans, and 
undertook piecework as a ditcher and drainer. When that 
work was slack he was in the habit of working on the neigh- 
boring farm of Coldhome, the tenant of which was an old man 
named Macdonald, who had for housekeeper a middle-aged 
woman whom we knew as Mrs. Trevallack. Life went on so 
quietly in this sequestered parish of ours that the history of this 
woman, as it was known among us, was quite a world’s won- 
der in asmall way. She was a south-country woman, who, it 
seemed, had been married to a Cornishman named Trevailack, 
@ private soldier of our local Highland regiment. Trevallack 
had died on service in India, and (so the story went) she had 
been fallen in love with by a man named Macdonald, who was 
a sergeant in the regiment and was the son of the old farmer 
of Coldhome. He could not marry her, because the married 
strength of the regiment was full and there were many appli- 
cants in front of him. So he sent her home to the care of his 
father, who was a widower, promising that in a few years, 
when tke regiment in its turn should come home, he would buy 
his discharge, marry her, and settle down on the farm. But 
war after war —in Afghanistan, in Gwalior, in the Punjaub — 
had detained the regiment in India. The Scottish sergeant 
had been for several years its regimental sergeant major; and, 
if he had desired, while fighting and promotion were the order 
of the day, he could not have bought his discharge. While the 
regiment remained in India, Mrs. Trevaliack*had been living 
among us now for nearly twelve years, waiting patiently for 
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the happy time of which she steadfastly professed her assur- 
ance, tending the old farmer faithfully, managing, as far as a 
woman might, the details of the work of the sour upland farm, 
and bearing a good repute in the parish as a worthy and cour- 
ageous woman. It was reported now that her long expectancy 
was soon to have a happy ending. The term for which Mac- 
donald had enlisted was rapidly drawing to a close; and, in 
the joy of her heart, Mrs. Trevallack made no secret of the 
knowledge which had come to her, that the gallant soldier for 
whom she had waited so patiently all those long years would 
reach home in the course of a few weeks. 

That time soon passed. One cold November evening my 
father was driving home from a meeting of Presbytery, and I 
was his companion in the old gig which he had bought when 
he married my mother. As we came round a sharp turn in 
the road, the mare shied violently at the blaze of light stream- 
ing across the road from the windows and open door of Wullie 
Watt’s smithy. On the open space outside was visible in the 
glow of light a group of men and women from the neighbor- 
ing cottages. They were silent, as is the wont of Scottish 
country folk in the actual presence of calamity ; but the white 
blaze from the forge illuminated the horror that possessed 
every face. From inside the smithy the sound was heard of 
sobs and moans, broken intermittently by heart-piercing wails. 
“The minister!” ‘The minister!’ came in low tones from 
the group as the light fell on my father’s face. Old Geordie 
Riach of the Rashes, the elder of the district, came forward, 
doffing his broad bonnet and so baring his grand old head, 
and said in a hoarse whisper: “It’s murder, your Reverence 
—rank bluidy murder, dune here barely ten minutes syne ; 
an’ the murdered man—ye kirstened him yersel’, sir — gane 
tae his account i’ the twinklin’ o’ ane’e. For God’s sake, sir, 
tak’ tent” —the minister was alighting —“tak’ tent, sir, or 
yell step intae the puddle o’ his lfe’s bluid!” 

I followed my father and his venerable elder into the 
smithy. Right in the blaze from the forge, on a couple of 
sacks which had been hurriedly spread, lay the stark, motion- 
less form of a tall, powerfully built man, the strongly marked 
face livid in the pallor of the white light. At a glance my 
father recognized the dead man, whom in childhood he had 
baptized, in youth had prepared for his first communion, in 
early manhood had bidden Godspeed when he left the parish 
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to take the Queen’s shilling and join the old corps in whose 
ranks had served many of the good old stock to which he 
belonged. The head of the dead soldier lay in the lap of 
Mrs. Trevallack, whose tears were raining down on the fast- 
setting face; whose moans and wails it was that we had heard 
while yet outside on the road, and that we still listened to as 
we looked down upon her and her dead. 

“Who hath done this?” asked my father, in his solemn 
tones of quiet authority. 

The woman looked up, dashed the tears from her stream- 
ing eyes, and between her bursting sobs replied in her south- 
country Scots : — 

“TIT met Macdonald at the crossroads whaur the coach 
passes. We traivelt thegither through the moss an’ ower the 
muir. Juist as we gaed by the smiddy here Dauvit Morgan, 
the foreign ditcher, dairted oot frae the gable end an’ gae 
Macdonald ae strong stab in the breist wi’ a lang knife. Oh, 
sir, but I saw the cruel flash o’t i’ the munelight as he drove 
it hame! He left it stickin’. See, sir, it’s in my man’s heart 
still! An’ syne, withoot a word, the murderin’ villain sprang 
the hedge on the far side o’ the road, an’ got clean awa’!”’ 

Before midnight the rural policeman made his appearance, 
and remained in charge of the body until, in the small hours 
of the morning, arrived from Rottenslough Neil Robertson, 
the superintendent of police for the county. He authorized 
the removal of the dead man to his father’s house, whither 
came, before the short winter day was done, the Procurator 
Fiscal from the county town; and this functionary of justice 
promptly set about the “taking of precognitions’’ — the Scot- 
tish legal expression for the preliminary examination of persons 
whose evidence might be found relevant. The only witness to 
the actual deed was the woman Trevallack, who positively 
testified to David Morgan as the murderer. She knew him 
well, since from time to time he worked on old Macdonald’s 
farm; and when he did so, he took his meals in the farm- 
house and was served by herself. She further testified that 
Morgan was actually in the kitchen of Coldhome when she 
set out to mset the returning sergeant major, and that he was 
the only person to whom she mentioned the errand on which 
she was leaving home. Asked whether she was aware of any 
reason that could have actuated Morgan to take the life of the 
sergeant major, she deposed that she had sometimes thought 
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Morgan had, in her own words, “ta’en a notion” of herself, 
but owned that this was merely an impression on her part. 
Outside of Mrs. Trevallack’s direct testimony, the circum- 
stantial evidence collected by the Procurator Fiscal against 
Morgan was not in itself of great strength. Wullie Watt the 
blacksmith deposed that “the foreigner,” as Morgan was com- 
monly called, had been in the smithy in the course of the 
“forenicht,” but had left quite half an hour before Mrs. 
Trevallack’s scream of horror was heard out in the road. 
But every rural smithy in the north of Scotland was in those 
days the evening gossiping place of the countryside; and 
the blacksmith testified that “the foreigner” was among the 
habitual frequenters of the place. Several people on the 
evening of the murder had met Morgan, apparently on his 
way home to his hovel on the muir, and had exchanged with 
him a word of greeting in the by-passing. None had ob- 
served in him anything “by ordnar,” and none could approxi- 
mately specify the time of meeting him. 


Morgan had been apprehended in the early morning after 
the night of the murder, and had been straightway carried 
to the county jail. The police had found him sleeping calmly 
in his hovel; and when awakened he had evinced no sign of 
perturbation. A smart young local solicitor volunteered to 
undertake his defense; and under his advice the prisoner 
declined the offer made to him by the Procurator Fiscal that 
he should, in Scottish legal phraseology, “emit a declaration ” 
—in other words, make a statement on his own behalf. He 
lay in the county jail for some months, and then was removed 
to Aberdeen to stand his trial there before the Circuit Court, 
which corresponds to the English Assizes. The bloody tragedy 
in our quiet sequestered valley had thrilled the whole north 
country ; and within the memory of man the old Courthouse 
of the good city of Bon Accord had never been so crowded 
as on the morning when David Morgan was brought into the 
dock between two prison warders to stand his trial for the 
willful murder of ex-Sergeant Major John Macdonald. 

A judge of the stern old school was on the bench. The 
prosecution by the Crown was conducted by the Senior Advo- 
cate Depute, the best criminal lawyer of his day in Scotland. 
The prisoner hud no means wherewith to secure the services 
of an advocate of high standing at the Scottish bar; but his 
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solicitor had retained for the defense a young advocate, Mr. 
Daner, whom he knew to be a man of great ability, and who 
later rose to high eminence in his profession. My father had 
come into town to be present at a trial in which folk of his 
own parish were deeply concerned; and young as I was, I 
had a seat by his side in the body of the court. 

Of the details of the initial legal proceedings I have not 
retained any close recollection, nor of the quaint old-world 
phraseology which I remember to have found bewildering ; 
but I do remember wondering why the prisoner was uniformly 
spoken of as the “panel.” In my recollection the indictment 
was read, after which the Counsel for the Crown briefly and 
temperately opened the case for the prosecution and promptly 
proceeded to call his witnesses. Those taken first, and I 
thought this strange, were people who gave merely circum- 
stantial evidence —the old blacksmith and the men who had 
met Morgan on his way home. Then Margaret Trevallack 
was placed in the witness box. She wore mourning, her once 
comely face was now deeply worn, but her bearing was firm 
and composed. The evidence she gave in answer to the 
questions of the Crown Counsel was in effect the same as 
that which had been embodied in the precognitions taken by 
the Procurator Fiscal. She swore positively to Morgan as 
the murderer of Macdonald. She had distinctly seen his 
face, and it was simply impossible that she could have been 
mistaken. Her evidence was given with a quiet force of con- 
viction which justly created a powerful impression on the 
crowded court. 

Then Mr. Daner rose to cross-examine the woman who con- 
fronted him so impassively. 

“You say you are a widow, Mrs. Trevallack ?” he began. 

“Ay, sir,” was the quiet answer. 

‘Who and what was your husband ?” 

“William Trevallack, a private in the Abernethy High- 
landers.” 

*‘ Where and when did you lose him?” 

“He died of cholera at Kurnaul in India, twal’ year ago 
last January.” 

“ Have you any paper to prove your marriage and your 
husband’s death ?” 

“No, sir. A box in which I keepit my papers was stolen 
frae me on the voyage hame frae India.” 
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*“ Of what country was your husband ?” 

“ A Cornishman, he tellt me; frae the southwest o’ England 
—-a miner tae trade.” 

‘That will do, Mrs. Trevallack,” said Mr. Daner, suavely, 
as he resumed his seat. The woman had perceptibly paled 
under his quiet and brief cross-examination, and I noticed her 
upper lip trembled more than once; but she maintained her 
calm, sad composure, and left the witness box with a respectful 
courtesy to the judge. 

The Advocate Depute stated that Mrs. Trevallack’s evidence 
completed the case for the Crown, and Mr. Daner rose to 
address the Court for the defense. He spoke as unemotionally 
as if he had been arguing in a dry commercial suit, and his 
quiet measured manner seemed to send a chiil through the 
audience. In half a dozen sentences he brushed aside as futile 
and feeble the circumstantial evidence adduced on the part of 
the prosecution. ‘ Practically,” said he, “in this case the 
Crown has cited but a single witness. I will not pause to 
argue whether a conviction could legally or justly follow on 
the evidence of a single witness who confessedly caught a mere 
glimpse of the face of the murderer of Macdonald, whoever he 
may be. I simply proceed to destroy the case for the Crown 
by informing the jury that the testimony which has just been 
uttered by Margaret Trevallack is wholly inadmissible, and 
must be expurgated from the record. And this, my lord and 
gentlemen of the jury, because the said Margaret Trevallack is 
no widow, as she perjured herself by swearing in your hearing 
that she is ; and further, and of far more importance, because ” 
—here Mr. Daner paused for a moment in the midst of a 
silence so dead that a pin-fall could have been heard ; then he 
quietly resumed : “because the said Margaret Trevallack is 
the wife of the panel; and it is a principle of our law that a 
wife cannot give evidence against her husband.” 

The scene was indescribable. The silence in which the 
young advocate had been speaking was broken, as he ended, by 
an universal gasp of utter astonishment. The judge himself 
evinced a most unwonted excitement; the audience simply 
seethed in a paroxysm of surprise. Three men only remained 
unmoved : the prisoner, his counsel, and his solicitor. Mrs. 
Trevallack had, fainted dead away and was being carried out 
of court by the people about her. The “crier” called for 
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“Silence!” at the judge’s command, and Mr. Daner quietly 
resumed : — 

“Tt only remains that I prove the truth of the statement 
which I have made, to the satisfaction of your lordship and of 
the jury. I produce a certificate of the marriage of Margaret 
Alison of Maybole, Ayrshire, spinster, and William Trevallack 
of Camborne, Cornwall, private in the Abernethy Regiment of 
Royal Highlanders, celebrated at Cawnpore, India, and duly 
dated and authenticated. 1 produce a certified copy obtained 
from the Adjutant General’s office, of the sentence of a general 
court-martia! held at Kurnau! in the Upper Province of 
Bengal on January 9, 1836, upon No. 4130, Private William 
Trevallack of the Abernethy Regiment of Royal Highlanders, 
convicted for assaulting and beating on parade his superior 
officer Sergeant John Macdonald of the same regiment, and 
sentenced to ve discharged from the service and transported 
to Botany Bay for ten years. I produce original of warrant 
issued by thc Superintendent of Convicts at Port Jackson, 
New South Wales, dated January 9, 1846, certifying that 
William ‘Trevallac’ late of the Abernethy Highlanders 
had duly served his allotted sentence of ten years’ trans- 
portation and was row - free man, at liberty to leave the 
colony for whatever destination he might choose. And 
finally I call Jol Parry, late warder in Paramatta Prison 
near Port Jackson, to swear to the identity of the panel, 
who for reasons of his own with which we havc no concern 
has chosen to call himself David Morgan, with the ex-convict 
William Trevallack, of whom he had charge when Trevallack 
worked in his chain gang, engaged in road making in the Blue 
Mountains of New South Wales in the years 1844-45. Call 
John Parry.” 

John Parry, < tal), grizzle-bearded veteran, entered the box 
and curtly identified the prisoner. Cross-examined for the 
Crown, he read from his notebook the particulars of sundry 
marks, scars, and mutilations on the prisoner's person which 
an examination would reveal. Two surgeons from the audi- 
ence volunteered to make the examination, furnished with a 
copy of the ex-warder’s particulars. Returning -:nto court 
with the prisoner after a short absence, they testified on oath 
that they had found on his body all the evidences of identifi- 
cation which Parry had specified. Mr. Danef then claimed 


that he had completely proved every link in the chain of 
25 
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identification of the panel as the husband of the woman 
who in the witness box had falsely sworn that he was dead 
and that she was his widow. He added that since the direct 
evidence inculpating him as the murderer of Macdonald had 
failed and was of no avail for the cause charged and proven, 
and since the circumstantial evidence was clearly of no account, 
his client was entitled to a finding of “Not guilty” at the 
hands of the jury. 

The judge, however, demurred to this demand. In his 
judgment the persons concerned with conducting the defense 
of the prisoner, knowing what they knew, had not done their 
best by their client. Whether they had in a measure sacrificed 
him to an anxiety for a sensational dénouement or not, he 
would not pretend to say. The witness Margaret Trevallack 
should have been challenged as soon as she entered the witness 
box, and the reason which rendered her evidence inadmissible 
should have been at once brought forward as the justification 
of the challenge. Instead of this, she had been allowed to 
give her evidence, and that evidence must have impressed the 
jury, as he confessed it had impressed himself. Legally, it 
was true that it was not good evidence, but nevertheless the 
serious tenor of it remained with him, and, he doubted not, 
with the jury also. In the exercise of his discretion he would 
direct the jury to bring in a finding of * Not proven.” 

The verdict of “Not proven,” which the Scottish law 
permits, is in the nature of a compromise —when the person 
on his trial has not succeeded in proving his innocence of 
the offense laid to his charge, and when, nevertheless, the 
evidence does not warrant the finding of “Guilty.” The 
jury, after an absence from court for a few minutes, returned 
with the verdict the fitness of which had been impressed upon 
them by the judge. 

Mrs. Trevallack never returned to our glen, and I never 
heard what became of her. Her husband came back among us 
to his bothy on the muir. <A week later, on a Saturday even- 
ing, he presented himself at Wullie Watt’s smithy. The rustic 
congregation around the forge rather drew away from him, and 
old Wullie frankly told him that he was not welcome there. 
Trevallack, or Morgan, as he was still mostly called, replied 
that he had no intention or desire to intrude; but that now 
that he had undergone his trial—I think the old Scots legal 
expression is “tholed his assize” —and could not be tried 
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again, he would fain be permitted to tell his story to the folk 
who had come to know him as a good comrade and harmless 
fellow, and whose good will, come what might, he was loath to 
lose. The vote of the smithy parliament was in favor of his 
being allowed to deliver himself, and the manse grieve, who 
was among the auditors, brought me the gist of the strange 
tale. 

Trevallack, it seemed, while the regiment was quartered in 
Kurnaul, had reason to suspect Sergeant Macdonald of paying 
undue attention to his wife, had words with him, and finally 
gave him a thrashing. For this assault on a superior officer 
the sergeant dared not in the circumstances report him; but, 
in his spite against him, subjected him to a course of tyranny 
which ultimately became intolerable, till at length in an ungov- 
ernable fury of despair, Trevallack struck down the sergeant 
on regimental parade in face of the commanding officer. He 
was fortunate to have escaped the death sentence, although at 
the time, he said, he would have preferred being shot, and so 
ending the misery of his life; for he was certain Macdonald 
had deliberately ruined him because of his passion for the 
private soldier’s wife. As he sailed down the Bay of Bengal 
to his ten years of living death in New South Wales, he swore 
unto himself an oath that if he lived to regain his freedom, he 
would never rest until he had slain the man who had doubly 
wrecked his life. The long years passed, and his pass of eman- 
cipation was in his pocket as he stood on the shore of Port 
Jackson and looked seaward between Sydney Heads. He 
worked his passage to Calcutta, and painfully and slowly travel- 
ing up country, found indeed the old regiment at Umballa, but 
no Sergeant Macdonald was now serving in it. He had been 
promoted to sergeant major, the old soldiers told the tramp, 
whom, after his ten years of hardship and harsh discipline in 
the Australian chain gang, they did not recognize; but who 
knew them yet refrained from revealing himself. Macdonald 
had some time previously been detached on some special staff 
duty, whither Trevallack could not discover. The orderly- 
room clerk could not enlighten him; but from that functionary 
he ascertained the name of the Highland parish of which Mac- 
donald was a native, and also the date at which would expire 
the term of service for which he had enlisted. Then he learned 
from an old married woman of the regiment -*who knew him 
not, although he and his wife had lived in Kurnaul next room 
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to her, and who wondered why this stranger tramp wanted the 
information — that after Private Trevallack was transported 
eleven years gone, Sergeant Macdonald had sent that poor 
fellow’s wife to Scotland to live in his father’s house until such 
time as the regiment should go home, and he then be able to 
buy his discharge. As for Trevallack, everybody held him as 
vood as dead when he was carried down country in irons to be 
shipped to Australia. 

In Macdonald’s native parish, then, Trevallack had con- 
cluded, was the place where he could be most surely marked 
down; and thither by slow degrees and devious ways he be- 
took himself, changing his name and his place of origin. No 
more than had his old comrades did the woman who really was 
his wife recognize in the bowed and clumsy Welsh stranger her 

Jornish husband of the long bygone time in Kurnaul. Uncon- 
sciously the wretched woman set him on the track of his enemy 
whom she loved. It was he, and none other, who had struck 
Macdonald to the heart out yonder in the road, as the man who 
had ruined his life neared him with an arm round the waist of 
the woman of whom the ex-sergeant had robbed the victim of 
his tyrannic malevolence; nor did he repent the deed. He 
had resolved to avow it in the dock and go to the gallows with 
a light heart, now that he had taken his revenge. But the 
young solicitor who had come to him in the county jail repre- 
sented to him that, having regard to the long cruel provocation 
and suffering he had endured, what he had done was, in the 
title of an old book, “ Killing no Murder,” and that it behooved 
him to make a fight for life. They all knew what had been the 
result. He would very fain be allowed to stay among them, 
since he had no friends elsewhere; he would not obtrude him- 
self so long as they would just pass him the “Good day.” But 
if they shunned him for the blood on his hands, he would go 
away out into the hard world. 

There was an interval of silence. Then Wullie Watt, bar- 
ing his old head, said solemnly, ‘* What saith the Book, ‘ Ven- 
geance is Mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.’ Ye’ve been a 
sinfu’ man, an’ a bluidthirsty man, William Trevallack; but 
ye’ve been sair tried and sair wranged; and here is my haun’!” 
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THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 
By HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country seat; 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar trees their shadows throw; 
And, from its station in the hall, 
An ancient timepiece says to all, 

“ Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !” 


Halfway up the stairs it stands, 
And points and beckons with its hands, 
From its case of massive oak, 
Like a monk who, under his cloak, 
Crosses himself, and sighs, alas! 
With sorrowful voice to all who pass, 

“ Forever — never | 

Never — forever!” 


By day its voice is low and light; 

But in the silent dead of night, 

Distinct as a passing footstep’s fall, 

It echoes along the vacant hall, 

Along the ceiling, along the floor, 

And seems to say at each chamber door, 
“ Forever — never ! 
Never — forever!” 


Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood, 
And as if, like God, it all things saw, 
jt caimly repeats those words of awe, 
‘Forever — never ! 
Never — forever!” 


lu that mansion used to be 
Yree-hearted Hospitality ; = 
His great fires up the chimney roared ; 
The stranger feasted at his board ; 
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But, like the skeleton at the feast, 

That warning timepiece never ceased, — 
“ Forever — never! 
Never — forever !” 


There groups of merry children played ; 
There youths and maidens dreaming strayed ; 
Oh, precious hours! oh, golden prime 
And affluence of love and time! 
Even as a miser counts his gold, 
Those hours the ancient timepiece told, — 
‘Forever — never | 
Never — forever!” 


From that chamber, clothed in white, 
The bride came forth on her wedding night; 
There, in that silent room below, 
The dead lay, in his shroud of snow ; 
And, in the hush that followed the prayer, 
Was heard the old clock on the stair, — 

“ Forever — never ! 

Never — forever!” 


All are scattered, now, and fled, — 
Some are married, some are dead ; 
And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 
“Ah! when shall they all meet again?” 
As in the days long since gone by, 
The ancient timepiece makes reply, 

“‘ Forever — never ! 

Never — forever!” 


Never here, forever there, 
Where all parting, pain, and care, 
And death, and time, shall disappear, —- 
Forever there, but never here! 
The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly, 
‘Forever — never! 


Never — forever!” 
¢ 
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FROM “CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM- 
EATER.” 


By THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


(Taomas De Quincey: An English author; born at Manchester, August 
15, 1785. The son of a-wealthy merchant, he was sent to various grammar 
schools, from which he ran away. He spent a few years at Oxford, and about 
1808 became intimate with Coleridge, Southey, and Wordsworth, which induced 
him to live at Grasmere in the Lake district. Here he devoted his time to litera- 
ture, and became a frequent contributor to Blackwood’s, and other periodicals. 
He removed to Scotland in 1843, and passed the latter part «f his life near Edin- 
burgh, where he died, December 8, 1859. During his stay at Oxford he con- 
tracted the habit of opium-eating, which was only overcome after a protracted 
struggle many years later. His experiences with the drug form the basis of a 
narrative « atitled ‘* The Confessions of an Opium-Eater,’’ which appeared in the 
London Magazine (1821). His other works are chiefly essays. The most com- 
plete edition of his works appeared 1862-1866. } 


I HAVE often been asked how I first came to be a regular 
opium-eater, and have suffered, very unjustly, in the opinion 
of my acquaintance from being reputed to have brought upon 
myself all the sufferings which I shall have to record, by a long 
course of indulgence in this practice purely for the sake of 
creating an artificial state of pleasurable excitement. This, 
however, is a misrepresent:tion of my case. True it is that 
for nearly ten years I did occasionally take opium for the sake 
of the exquisite pleasure it gave me; but so long as I took it 
with this view I was effectually protected from all material 
bad consequences by the nece.. ‘ty of interposing long intervals 
between the several acts of indulgence, in order to renew the 
pleasurable sensations. It was not for the purpose of creating 
pleasure, but of mitigating pain in the severest degree, that I 
first began to use opium as an article of daily diet. In the 
twenty-eighth year of my age a most painful affection of the 
stomach, which I had first experienced about ten years before, 
attacked me in great strength. This affection had originally 
been caused by extremities of hunger, suffered in my boyish 
days. During the season of hope and redundant happiness 
which succeeded (that is, from eighteen to twenty-four) it 
had slumbered ; for the three following years it had revived at 
intervals; and now, under unfavorable circumstances, from 
depression of spirits, it attacked me with a violence that yielded 
to no remedies but opium. As the youthful sufferings which 
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first produced this derangement of the stomach were interesting 
in themselves, and in the circumstances that attended them, I 
shall here briefly retrace them. 

My father died when I was about seven years old, and left 
me to the care of four guardians. I was sent to various 
schools, great and small, and was very early distinguished for 
my classical attainments, especially for my knowledge of 
Greek. At thirteen I wrote Greek with ease; and at fifteen 
my command of that language was so great that I not only 
composed Greek verses in lyric meters, but could converse 
in Greek fluently and without embarrassment — an accomplish- 
ment which J] have not since met with in any scholar of my 
times, and which in my case was owing to the practice of daily 
reading off the newspapers into the best Greek I could furnish 
extempore; for the necessity of ransacking my memory and 
invention for all sorts and combinations of periphrastic expres- 
sions as equivalents for modern ideas, images, relations of 
things, etc., gave me a compass of diction which would never 
have been called out by a dull translation of moral essays, etc. 
“That boy,” said one of my masters, pointing the attention of 
a stranger to me, “that boy could harangue an Athenian mob 
better than you and I could address an English one.” He 
who honored me with this eulogy was a scholar, “and a ripe 
and a good one,” and of all my tutors was the only one whom 
I loved or reverenced. Unfortunately for me (and, as I after- 
wards learned, to this worthy man’s great indignation), I was 
transferred to the care, first of a blockhead, who was in a per- 
petual panic lest I should expose his ignorance; and finally to 
that of a respectable scholar at the head of a great school on 
an ancient foundation. This man had been appointed to his 
situation by College, Oxford, and was a sound, well- 
built scholar, but (like most men whom I have known from 
that college) coarse, clumsy, and inelegant. A miserable con- 
trast he presented, in my eyes, to the Etonian brilliancy of my 
favorite master; and besides, he could not disguise from my 
hourly notice the poverty and meagerness of his understanding. 
It is a bad thing for a boy to be and to know himself far beyond 
his tutors, whether in knowledge or in power of mind. This 
was the case, so far as regarded knowledge at least, not with 
myself only, for the two boys who jointly with myself com- 
posed the first foim were better Grecians than the head master, 
though not more elegant scholars, nor at all more accustomed 
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to sacrifice to the Graces. When I first entered I remember 
that we read Sophocles; and it was a constant matter of 
triumph to us, the learned triumvirate of the first form, to see 
our “ Archididascalus” (as he loved to be called) conning our 
lessons before we went up, and laying a regular train, with 
lexicon and grammar, for blowing up and blasting (as it were) 
any difficulties he found in the choruses; whilst we never con- 
descended to open our books until the moment of going up, 
and were generally employed in writing epigrams upon his wig 
er some such important matter. My two class fellows were 
poor, and dependent for their future prospects at the univer- 
sity on the recommendation of the head master; but I, who 
had a small patrimonial property, the income of which was 
sufficient to support me at college, wished to be sent thither 
immediately. I made earnest representations on the subject 
to my guardians, but all to no purpose. One, who was more 
reasonable and had more knowledge of the world than the rest, 
lived at a distance; two of the other three resigned all their 
authority into the hands of the fourth; and this fourth, with 
whom I had to negotiate, was a worthy man in his way, but 
haughty, obstinate, and intolerant of all opposition to his will. 
After a certain number of letters and personal interviews, I 
found that I had nothing to hope for, not even a compromise 
of the matter, from my guardian. Unconditional submission 
was what he demanded, and I prepared myself, therefore, for 
other measures. Summer was now coming on with hasty 
steps, and my seventeenth birthday was fast approaching, after 
which day I had sworn within myself that I would no longer 
be numbered amongst schoolboys. Money being what I chiefly 
wanted, I wrote to a woman of high rank, who, though young 
herself, had known me from a child, and had latterly treated 
me with great distinction, requesting that she would “lend” 
me five guineas. lor upwards of a week no answer came, and 
I was beginning to despond, when at length a servant put into 
my hands a double letter with a coronet on the seal. The letter 
was kind and obliging. The fair writer was on the sea coast, 
and in that way the delay had arisen; she inclosed double of 
what I had asked, and good-naturedly hinted that if I should 
never repay her, it would not absolutely ruin her. Now, then, 
I was prepared for my scheme. ‘Ten guineas, added to about 
two which I had remaining from my pocket money, seemed to 
me sufficient for an indefinite length of time; and at that 
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happy age, if no definite boundary can be assigned to one’s 
power, the spirit of hope and pleasure makes it virtually 
infinite. 

It is a just remark of Dr. Johnson’s (and, what cannot often 
be said of his remarks, it is a very feeling one), that we never 
do anything consciously for the last time (of things, that is, 
which we have long been in the habit of doing) without sad- 
ness of heart. This truth I felt deeply when I came to leave 
, a place which I did not love, and where I had not been 
happy. On the evening before I left forever, I grieved 
when the ancient and lofty schoolroom resounded with the 
evening service, performed for the last time in my hearing; and 
at night, when the muster roll of names was called over, and 
mine (as usual) was called first, I stepped forward, and passing 
the head master, who was standing by, I bowed to him, and 
looked earnestly in his face, thinking to myself, “ He is old and 
infirm, and in this world I shall not see him again.” I was 
right; I never did see him again, nor ever shall. He looked 
at me comnlacently, smiled good-naturedly, returned my salu- 
tation (or rather my valediction), and we parted (though he 
knew it not) forever. I could not reverence him intellectu- 
ally, but he had been uniformly kind to me, and had allowed 
me many indulgences; and I grieved at the thought of the 
mortification I should inflict upon him. 

The morning came which was to launch me into the world, 
and from which my whole succeeding life has in many impor- 
tant points taken its coloring. I lodged in the heaa mz-ster’s 
house, and had been allowed from my first entrance the indui- 
gence of a private room, which I used both as a sleeping room 
and as a study. At half after three I rose, and gazed with 
deep emotion at the ancient towers of , *drest in earliest 
light,” and beginning to crimson with the radiant luster of a 
cloudless July morning. I was firm and immovable in my pur- 
pose, but yet agitated by anticipation of uncertain danger and 
troubles; and if I could have foreseen the hurricane and per- 
fect hailstorm of affliction which soon fell upon me, well might 
I have been agitated. To this agitation the deep peace of the 
morning presented an affecting contrast, and in some degree a 
medicine. The silence was more profound than that of mid- 
night; and to me the silence of a summer morning is more 
touching than all other silence, because, the light being broad 
and strong as that of noonday at other seasons of the year, it 
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seems to differ from perfect day chiefly because man is not yet 
abroad ; and thus the peace of nature and of the innocent crea- 
tures of God seems to be secure and deep only so long as the 
presence of man and his restless and unquiet spirit are not 
there to trouble its sanctity. I dressed myself, took my hat 
and gloves, and lingered a little in the room. For the last 
year and a half this room had been my “ pensive citadel”: here 
I had read and studied through all the hours of night, and 
though true it was that for the latter part of this time I, who 
was framed for love and gentle affections, had lost my gayety 
and happiness during the strife and fever of contention with 
my guardian, yet, on the other hand, as a boy so passionately 
fond of books, and dedicated to intellectual pursuits, I could 
not fail to have enjoyed many happy hours in the midst of 
general dejection. I wept as I looked round on the chair, 
hearth, writing table, and other familiar objects, knowing too 
certainly that I looked upon them for the last time. Whilst I 
write this it is eighteen years ago, and yet at this moment I see 
distinctly, as if it were yesterday, the lineaments and expres- 
sion of the object on which I fixed my parting gaze. It was 
a picture of the lovely ——, which hung over the mantelpiece, 
the eyes and mouth of which were so beautiful, and the whole 
countenance so radiant with benignity and divine tranquillity, 
that I had a thousand times laid down my pen or my book to 
gather consolation from it, as a devotee from his patron saint. 
Whilst I was yet gazing upon it the deep tones of clock 
proclaimed that it was four o’clock. I went up to the picture, 
kissed it, and then gently walked out and closed the door for- 
ever ! 

* 





* * * * * ® 


So blended and intertwisted in this life are occasions of 
laughter and of tears, that I cannot yet recall without smiling 
an incident which occurred at that time, and which had nearly 
put a stop to the immediate execution of my plan. I had a 
trunk of immense weicht, for, besides my clothes, it contained 
nearly all my Jibrary. The difficulty was to get this removed 
to a carrier’s: my room was at an aérial elevation in the house, 
and (what was worsc) the staircase which communicated with 
this angle of the building was accessible only by a gallery, 
which passed the head master’s chamber door, I was a favor- 
ite with all the servants, and knowing that any of them would 
screen me and act confidentially, I communicated my embar- 
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rassment to a groom of the head master’s. The groom swore 
he would do anything I wished, and when the time arrived 
went upstairs to bring the trunk down. This I feared was 
beyond the strength of any one man; however, the groom was 
@ man 

Of Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 

The weight of mightiest monarchies; 


and had a back as spacious as Salisbury Plain. Accordingly 
he persisted in bringing down the trunk alone, whilst I stood 
waiting at the foot of the last flight in anxiety for the event. 
For some time I heard him descending with slow and firm 
steps; but unfortunately, from his trepidation, as he drew near 
the dangerous quarter, within a few steps of the gallery, his 
foot slipped, and the mighty burden falling from his shoulders, 
gained such increase of impetus at each step of the descent, 
that on reaching the bottom it trundled, or rather leaped, right 
across, with the noise of twenty devils, against the very bed- 
room door of the Archididascalus. My first thought was that 
all was lost, and that my only chance for executing a retreat 
was to sacrifice my baggage. However, on reflection I deter- 
mined to abide the issue. The groom was in the utmost alarm, 
both on his own account and on mine, but, in spite of this, so 
irresistibly had the sense of the ludicrous in this unhappy con- 
tretemps taken possession of his fancy, that he sang out a long, 
loud, and canorous peal of laughter, that might have wakened 
the Seven Sleepers. At the sound of this resonant merriment, 
within the very ears of insulted authority, I could not myself 
forbear joining in it, subdued to this, not so much by the 
unhappy étourderie of the trunk, as by the effect it had upon 
the groom. We both expected, as a matter of course, that 
Dr. would sally out of his room, for in general, if but a 
mouse stirred, he sprang out like a mastiff from his kennel. 
Strange to say, however, on this occasion, when the noise of 
laughter had ceased, no sound, or rustling even, was to be 
heard in the bedroom. Dr. had a painful complaint, 
which, sometimes keeping him awake, made his sleep perhaps, 
when it did come, the deeper. Gathering courage from the 
silence, the groom hoisted his burden again, and accomplished 
the remainder of his descent without accident. I waited until 
I saw the trunk’ placed on a wheelbarrow and on its road to 
the carrier’s; then, “with Providence my guide,” I set off on 
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foot, carrying a small parcel with some articles of dress under 
my arm, a favorite English poet in one pocket, and a small 
12mo volume, containing about nine plays of Euripides, in the 
other. 

It had been my intention originally to proceed to West- 
moreland, both from the love I bore to that country and on 
other personal accounts. Accident, however, gave a different 
direction to my wanderings, and I bent my steps towards North 
Wales. 

After wandering about for some time in Denbighshire, 
Merionethshire, and Carnarvonshire, I took lodgings in a small 
neat house in B Here I might have stayed with great 
comfort for many weeks, for provisions were cheap at B ; 
‘from the scarcity of other markets for the surplus produce of 
a wide agricultural district. An accident, however, in which 
perhaps no offense was designed, drove me out to wander again. 
I know not whether my reader may have remarked, but J have 
often remarked, that the proudest class of people in England 
(or at any rate the class whose pride is most apparent) are the 
families of bishops. Noblemen and their children carry about 
with them, in their very titles, a sufficient notification of their 
rank. Nay, their very names (and this applies also to the 
children of many untitled houses) are often, to the English 
ear, adequate exponents of high birth or descent. Sackville, 
Manners, Fitzroy, Paulet, Cavendish, and scores of others tell 
their own tale. Such persons, therefore, find everywhere a due 
sense of their claims already established, except among those 
who are ignorant of the world by virtue of their own obscurity : 
“Not to know them, argues one’s self unknown.” Their man- 
ners take a suitable tone and coloring, and for once they find 
it necessary to impress a sense of their consequence upon others, 
they meet with a thousand occasions for moderating and temper- 
ing this sense by acts of courteous condescension. With the 
families of bishops it is otherwise: with them it is all uphill 
work to make known their pretensions ; for the proportion of 
the episcopal bench taken from noble families is not at any time 
very large, and the succession to these dignities is so rapid that 
the public ear seldom has time to become familiar with them, 
unless where they are connected with some literary reputation. 
Hence it is that the children of bishops carry about with them 
an austere and repulsive air, indicative of claitis not generally 
acknowledged, a sort of noli me tangere manner, nervously 
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apprehensive of too familiar approach, and shrinking with the 
sensitiveness of a gouty man from all contact with the o¢ méAAou. 
Doubtless, a powerful understanding, or unusual goodness of 
nature, will preserve a man from such weakness, but in general 
the truth of my representation will be acknowledged ; pride, if 
not of deeper root in such families, appears at least more upon 
the surface of their manners. This spirit of manners naturally 
communicates itself to their domestics and other dependents. 
Now, my landlady had been a lady’s maid or a nurse in the 
family of the Bishop of , and had but lately married 
away and “settled” (as such people express it) for life. Ina 
little town like B , merely to have lived in the bishop’s 
family conferred some distinction; and my good landlady had 
rather more than her share of the pride I have noticed on that 
score. What “my lord” said and what “my lord” did, how 
useful he was in Parliament and how indispensable at Oxford, 
formed the daily burden of her talk. All this I bore very well, 
for I was too good-natured to laugh in anybody’s face, and I 
could make an ample allowance for the garrulity of an old 
servant. Of necessity, however, I must have appeared in her 
eyes very inadequately impressed with the bishop’s importance, 
and, perhaps to punish me for my indifference, or possibly by 
accident, she one day repeated to me a conversation in which I 
was indirectly a party concerned. She had been to the palace 
to pay her respects to the family, and, dinner being over, was 
summoned into the dining room. In giving an account of her 
household economy she happened to mention that she had let 
her apartments. Thereupon the good bishop Git seemed) had 
taken occasion to caution her as to her selection of inmates, 
“for,” said he, “ you must recollect, Betty, that this place is in 
the highroad to the Head; so that multitudes of Irish swin- 
dlers running away from their debts into England, and of Eng- 
lish swindlers running away from their debts to the Isle of Man, 
are likely to take this place in their route.” This advice cer- 
tainly was not without reasonable grounds, but rather fitted to 
be stored up for Mrs. Betty’s private meditations than specially 
reported to me. What followed, however, was somewhat 
worse. ‘Qh, my lord,” answered my landlady (according to 
her own representation of the matter), “I really don’t think 
this young gentleman is a swindler, because ”» «You don’t 
think me a swindler?” said I, interrupting her, in a tumult of 
indignation : “for the future I shall spare you the trouble of: 
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thinking about it.” And without delay I prepared for my 
departure. Some concessions the good woman seemed disposed 
to make; but a harsh and contemptuous expression, which I 
fear that I applied to the learned dignitary himself, roused her 
indignation in turn, and reconciliation then became impossible. 
I was indeed greatly irritated at the bishop’s having suggested 
any grounds of suspicion, however remotely, against a person 
whom he had never seen; that I thought of letting him know 
my mind in Greek, which, at the same time that it would fur- 
nish some presumption that I was no swindler, would also (I 
hoped) compel the bishop to reply in the same language; in 
which case I doubted not to make it appear that if I was not 
so rich as his lordship, I was a far better Grecian. Calmer 
thoughts, however, drove this boyish design out of my mind ; 
for I considered that the bishop was in the right to counsel an 
old servant; that he could not have designed that his advice 
should be reported to me; and that the same coarseness of 
mind which had led Mrs. Betty to repeat the advice at all, 
might have colored it in a way more agreeable to her own 
style of thinking than to the actual expressions of the worthy 
bishop. 

I left the lodgings the very same hour, and this turned out 
a very unfortunate occurrence for me, because, living hence- 
forward at inns, I was drained of my money very rapidly. In 
a fortnight I was reduced to short allowance; that is, I could 
allow myself only one meal a day. From the keen appetite 
produced by constant exercise and mountain air, acting on a 
youthful stomach, I soon began to suffer greatly on this slender 
regimen, for the single meal which I could venture to order 
was coffee or tea. Even this, however, was at length with- 
drawn ; and afterwards, so long as I remained in Wales, I sub- 
sisted either on blackberries, hips, haws, etc., or on the casual 
hospitalities which I now and then received in return for such 
little services as I had an opportunity of rendering. Some- 
times I wrote letters of business for cottagers who happened 
to have relatives in Liverpool or in London; more often I 
wrote love letters to their sweethearts for young women who 
had lived as servants at Shrewsbury or other towns on the Eng- 
lish border. On all such occasions I gave great satisfaction 
to my humble friends, and was generally treated with hospital- 
ity ; and once in particular, near the village of Lian-y-styndw 
(or some such name) in a sequestered part of Merionethshire, 
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I was entertained for upwards of three days by a family of 
young people with an affectionate and fraternal kindness that 
left an impression upon my heart not yet impaired. ‘The 
family consisted at that time of four sisters and three brothers, 
all grown up, and all remarkable for elegance and delicacy of 
manners. So much beauty, and so much native good breeding 
and refinement, I do not remember to have seen before or since 
in any cottage, except once or twice in Westmoreland and 
Devonshire. ‘They spoke English, an accomplishment not often 
met with in so many members of one family, especially in vil- 
lages remote from the highroad. Here I wrote, on my first 
introduction, a letter about prize money, for one of the brothers, 
who had served on board an English man-of-war; and, more 
privately, two love letters for two of the sisters. They were 
both interesting-looking girls, and one of uncommon loveliness. 
In the midst of their confusion and blushes, whilst dictating, 
or rather giving me general instructions, it did not require any 
great penetration to discover that what they wished was that 
their letters should be as kind as was consistent with proper 
maidenly pride. I contrived so to temper my expressions as to 
reconcile the gratification of both feelings; and they were as 
much pleased with the way in which I had expressed their 
thoughts as (in their simplicity) they were astonished at my 
having so readily discovered them. The reception one meets 
with from the women of a family generally determines the 
tenor of one’s whole entertainment. In this case I had dis- 
charged my confidential duties as secretary so much to the 
general satisfaction, perhaps also amusing them with my con- 
versation, that I was pressed to stay with a cordiality which I 
had little inclination to resist. I slept with the brothers, the 
only unoccupied bed standing in the apartment of the young 
women ; but in all other points they treated me with a respect 
not usually paid to purses as light as mine —as if my scholar- 
ship were sufficient evidence that I was of “gentle blood.” 
Thus I lived with them for three days and great part of a 
fourth; and, from the undiminished kindness which they con- 
tinued to show me, I believe I might have stayed with them up 
to this time, if their power had corresponded with their wishes. 
On the last morning, however, I perceived upon their counte- 
nances, as they sat at breakfast, the expression of some un- 
pleasant communication which was at hand; and soon after, 
one of the brothers explained to me that their parents had gone, 
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the day before my arrival, to an annual meeting of Methodists, 
held at Carnarvon, and were that day expected to return ; ‘and 
if they should not be so civil as they ought to be,” he begged, 
on the part of all the young people, that I would not take it 
amiss. The parents returned with churlish faces, and “ Dym 
Sassenach” (no English) in answer to all my addresses. I saw 
how matters stood ; and so, taking an affectionate leave of my 
kind and interesting young hosts, I went my way ; for, though 
they spoke warmly to their parents in my behalf, and often ex- 
cused the manner of the old people by saying it was “only their 
way,” yet I easily understood that my talent for writing love 
letters would do as little to recommend me with two grave sex- 
agenarian Welsh Methodists as my Greek sapphics or alcaics ; 
and what had been hospitality when offered to me with the 
gracious courtesy of my young friends, would become charity 
when connected with the harsh demeanor of these old people. 
Certainly, Mr. Shelley is right in his notions about old age: 
unless powerfully counteracted by all sorts of opposite agencies, 
it is a miserable corrupter and blighter to the genial charities 
of the human heart. 

Soon after this I contrived, by means which I must omit 
for want of room, to transfer myself to London. And now 
began the latter and fiercer stage of my long sufferings, — with- 
out using a disproportionate expression I might say, of my 
agony. For I now suffered, for upwards of sixteen weeks, 
the physical anguish of hunger in various degrees of intensity, 
but as bitter perhaps as ever any human being can have suf- 
fered who has survived it. I would not needlessly harass my 
reader’s feelings by a detail of all that I endured ; for extremi- 
ties such as these, under any circumstances of heaviest mis- 
conduct or guilt, cannot be contemplated, even in description, 
without a rueful pity that is painful to the natural goodness 
of the human heart. Let it suffice, at least on this occasion, to 
say that a few fragments of bread from the breakfast table of 
one individual (who supposed me to be ill, but did not know 
of my being in utter want), and these at uncertain intervals, 
constituted my whole support. During the former part of 
my sufferings (that is, generally in Wales, and always for thie 
first two months in London) I was houseless, and very seldom 
slept under a roof. To this constant exposure to the open air 
I ascribe it mainly that I did not sink undét my torments. 


Latterly, however, when colder and more inclement weather 
nq 
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came on, and when, from the length of my sufferings, I had 
begun to sink into a more languishing condition, it was no 
doubt fortunate for me that the same person to whose break- 
fast table I had access, allowed me to sleep in a large unoccupied 
house of which he was tenant. Unoccupied I call it, for there 
was no household or establishment in it; nor any furniture, 
indeed, except a table and a few chairs. But I found, on tak- 
ing possession of my new quarters, that the house already con- 
tained one single inmate, a poor friendless child, apparently ten 
years old ; but she seemed hunger-bitten, and sufferings of that 
sort often make children look older than they are. From this 
forlorn child I learned that she had slept and lived there alone 
for some time before I came; and great joy the poor creature 
expressed when she found that I was in future to be her com- 
panion through the hours of darkness. The house was large, 
and, from the want of furniture, the noise of the rats made a 
prodigious echoing on the spacious staircase and hall; and 
amidst the real fleshly ills of cold and, I fear, hunger, the for- 
saken child had found leisure to suffer still more (it appeared) 
from the self-created one of ghosts. I promised her protec- 
tion against all ghosts whatsoever, but alas! I could offer her 
no other assistance. We lay upon the floor, with a bundle 
of cursed law papers for a pillow, but with no other covering 
than a sort of large horseman’s cloak ; afterwards, however, we 
discovered in a garret an old sofa cover, a small piece of rug, 
and some fragments of other articles, which added a little to 
our warmth. ‘The poor child crept close to me for warmth, and 
for security against her ghostly enemies. When I was not 
more than usually ill I took her into my arms, so that in 
general she was tolerably warm, and often slept when I could 
not, for during the last two months of my sufferings I slept 
much in daytime, and was apt to fall into transient dozings at 
all hours. But.my sleep distressed me more than my watch- 
ing, for beside the tumultuousness of my dreams (which were 
only not so awful as those which I shall have to describe here- 
after as produced by opium), my sleep was never more than 
what is called dogsleep ; so that I could hear myself moaning, 
and was often, as it seemed to me, awakened suddenly by my 
own voice; and about this time a hideous sensation began to 
haunt me as soon as I fell into a slumber, which has since 
returned upon me at different periods of my life — viz., a sort 
of twitching (I know not where, but apparently about the 
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region of the stomach) which compelled me violently to throw 
out my feet for the sake of relieving it. This sensation com- 
ing on as soon as I began to sleep, and the effort to relieve it 
constantly awaking me, at length I slept only from exhaustion ; 
and from increasing weakness (as I said before) I was con- 
stantly falling asleep and constantly awaking. Meantime, the 
master of the house sometimes came in upon us suddenly, and 
very early; sometimes not till ten o’clock, sometimes not at all. 
He was in constant fear of bailiffs. Improving on the plan 
of Cromwell, every night he slept in a different quarter of 
London; and I observed that he never failed to examine 
through a private window the appearance of those who knocked 
at the door before he would allow it to be opened. He break- 
fasted alone; indeed, his tea equipage would hardly have ad- 
mitted of his hazarding an invitation to a second person, any 
more than the quantity of esculent matériel, which for the 
most part was little more than a roll or a few biscuits which he 
had bought on his road from the place where he had slept. 
Or, if he had asked a party —as I once learnedly and face- 
tiously observed to him—the several members of it must have 
stood in the relation to each other (not sat in any relation 
whatever) of succession, as the metaphysicians have it, and not 
of a coexistence ; in the relation of the parts of time, and not 
of the parts of space. During his breakfast I generally con- 
trived a reason for lounging in, and, with an air of as much 
indifference as I could assume, took up such fragments as he 
had left ; sometimes, indeed, there were none at all. In doing 
this I committed no robbery except upon the man _ himself, 
who was thus obliged (I believe) now and then to send out at 
noon for an extra biscuit ; for as to the poor child, she was never 
admitted into his study Cif I may give that name to his chief 
depository of parchments, law writings, etc.) ; that room was 
to her the Bluebeard room of the house, being regularly locked 
on his departure to dinner, about six o’clock, which usually 
was his final departure for the night. Whether this child were 
an illegitimate daughter of Mr. , or only a servant, I could 
not ascertain ; she did not herself know ; but certainly she was 
treated altogether as a menial servant. No sooner did Mr. 
make his appearance than she went below stairs, brushed his 
shoes, coat, etc.; and, except when she was symmoned to run 
an errand, she never emerged from the dismal Tartarus of the 
kitchen, etc., to the upper air until my welcome knock at night 
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called up her little trembling footsteps to the front door. Of 
her life during the daytime, however, I knew little but what 
I gathered from her own account at night, for as soon as the 
hours of business commenced I saw that my absence would be 
acceptable, and in general, therefore, I went off and sat in the 
parks or elsewhere until nightfall. 

But who and what, meantime, was the master of the house 
himself? Reader, he was one of those anomalous practitioners 
in lower departments of the law who—what shall I say?— 
who on prudential reasons, or from necessity, deny themselves 
all indulgence in the luxury of too delicate a conscience (a 
periphrasis which might be abridged considerably, but that I 
leave to the reader’s taste) : in many walks of life a conscience 
ig @ more expensive encumbrance than a wife or a carriage ; 
and just as people talk of “laying down” their carriages, so 
I suppose my friend Mr. had “laid down” his conscience 
for a time, meaning, doubtless, to resume it as soon as he could 
afford it. The inner economy of such a man’s daily life would 
present a most strange picture, if I could allow myself to 
amuse the reader at his expense. Even with my limited oppor- 
tunities for observing what went on, I saw many scenes of 
London intrigues and complex chicanery, “cycle and epicycle, 
orb in orb,” at which I sometimes smile to this day, and at 
which I smiled then, in spite of my misery. My situation, 
however, at that time gave me little experience in my own 
person of any qualities in Mr. ’s character but such as 
did him honor; and of his whole strange composition I must 
forget everything but that towards me he was obliging, and 
to the extent of his power, generous. 

That power was not, indeed, very extensive; however, in 
common with the rats, I sat rent free; and as Dr. Johnson 
has recorded that he never but once in his life had as much 
wall fruit as he could eat, so let me be grateful that on that 
single occasion I had as large a choice of apartments in a 
London mansion as I could possibly desire. Except the Blue- 
beard room, which the poor child believed to be haunted, all 
others, from the attics to the cellars, were at our service; ‘the 
world was all before us,” and we pitched our tent for the night 
in any spot we chose. This house I have already described 
as a large one; it stands in a conspicuous situation and in a 
well-known part of London. Many of my readers will have 
passed it, I doubt not, within a few hours of reading this. 
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For myself, I never fail to visit it when business draws me to 
London ; about ten o’clock this very night, August 15, 1821 — 
being my birthday —I turned aside from my evening walk 
down Oxford Street, purposely to take a glance at it; it is 
now occupied by a respectable family, and by the lights in 
the front drawing room I observed a domestic party assembled, 
perhaps at tea, and apparently cheerful and gay. Marvelous 
contrast, in my eyes, to the darkness, cold, silence, and desola- 
tion of that same house eighteen years ago, when its nightly 
occupants were one famishing scholar and a neglected child. 
Her, by the bye, in after years I vainly endeavored to trace. 
Apart from her situation, she was not what would be called 
an interesting child; she was neither pretty, nor quick in 
understanding, nor remarkably pleasing in manners. But, 
thank God! even in those years I needed not the embellish- 
ments of novel accessories to conciliate my affections: plain 
human nature, in its humblest and most homely apparel, was 
enough for me, and I loved the child because she was my 
partner in wretchedness. If she is now living she is probably 
a mother, with children of her own; but, as I have said, | 
could never trace her. 

This I regret ; but another person there was at that time 
whom I have since sought to trace with far deeper earnestness, 
and with far deeper sorrow at my failure. This person was a 
young woman, and one of that unhappy class who subsist upon 
the wages of prostitution. I feel no shame, nor have any 
reason to feel it, in avowing that 1 was then on familiar and 
friendly terms with many women in that unfortunate condition. 
The reader needs neither smile at this avowal nor frown ; for, 
not to remind my classical readers of the old Latin proverb, 
“« Sine cerere,” etc., it may well be supposed that in the existing 
state of my purse my connection with such women could not 
have been an impure one. But the truth is, that at no time of 
my life have I been a person to hold myself polluted by the 
touch or approach of any creature that wore a human shape ; 
on the contrary, from my very earliest youth it has been my 
pride to converse familiarly, more Socratio, with all human 
beings, man, woman, and child, that chance might fling in my 
way 3 a practice which is friendly to the knowledge of human 
nature, to good feelings, and to that frankness of address which 
becomes a man who would be thought a pRilosopher. For a 
philosopher should not see with the eyes of the poor limitary 
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creature calling himself a man of the world, and filled with 
narrow and self-regarding prejudices of birth and education, 
but should look upon himself as a catholic creature, and as 
standing in equal relation to high and low, to educated and un- 
educated, to the guilty and the innocent. Being myself at that 
time of necessity a peripatetic, or a walker of the streets, I 
naturally fell in more frequently with those female peripatetics 
who are technically called streetwalkers. Many of these 
women had occasionally taken my part against watchmen who 
wished to drive me off the steps of houses where I was sitting. 
But one amongst them, the one on whose account I have at all 
introduced this subject—yet no! let me not class the, oh! 
noble-minded Ann with that order of women. Let me 
find, if it be possible, some gentler name to designate the con- 
dition of her to whose bounty and compassion, ministering to 
my necessities when all the world had forsaken me, I owe it 
that I am at this time alive. For many weeks I had walked at 
nights with this poor friendless girl up and down Oxford 
Street or had rested with her on steps and under the shelter 
of porticoes. She could not be so old as myself; she told 
me, indeed, that she had not completed her sixteenth year. 
By such questions as my interest about her prompted I had 
gradually drawn forth her simple history. Hers was a case of 
ordinary occurrence (as I have since had reason to think), and 
one in which, if London beneficence had better adapted its 
arrangements to meet it, the power of the law might oftener 
be interposed to protect and to avenge. But the stream of 
London charity flows in a channel which, though deep and 
mighty, is yet noiseless and underground, not obvious or readily 
accessible to poor houseless wanderers; and it cannot be denied 
that the outside air and framework of London society is harsh, 
cruel, and repulsive. In any case, however, I saw that part of 
her injuries might easily have been redressed, and I urged her 
often and earnestly to lay her complaint before a magistrate. 
Friendless as she was, [ assured her that she would meet with 
immediate attention, and that English justice, which was no 
respecter of persons, would speedily and amply avenge her on 
the brutal ruffian who had plundered her little property. She 
promised me often that she would, but she delayed taking the 
steps I pointed out from time to time, for she was timid and 
dejected to a degree which showed how deeply sorrow had 
taken hold of her young heart; and perhaps she thought justly 
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that the most upright judge and the most righteous tribunals 
could do nothing to repair her heaviest wrongs. Something, 
however, would perhaps have been done, for it had been settled 
between us at length, but unhappily on the very last time but 
one that I was ever to see her, that in a day or two we should 
go together before a magistrate, and that I should speak on her 
behalf. This little service it was destined, however, that I 
should never realize. Meantime, that which she rendered to 
me, and which was greater than I could ever have repaid her, 
was this: One night, when we were pacing slowly along 
Oxford Street, and after a day when I had felt more than 
usually ill and faint, I requested her to turn off with me into 
Soho Square. Thither we went, and we sat down on the steps 
of a house, which to this hour I never pass without a pang of 
grief and an inner act of homage to the spirit of that unhappy 
girl, in memory of the noble action which she there performed. 
Suddenly, as we sat, I grew much worse. I had been leaning 
my head against her bosom, and all at once I sank from her arms 
and fell backwards on the steps. From the sensations I then 
had, I felt an inner conviction of the liveliest kind, that without 
some powerful and reviving stimulus I should either have died 
on the spot, or should at least have sunk to a point of exhaus- 
tion from which all reascent under my friendless circumstances 
would soon have become hopeless. ‘Then it was, at this crisis 
of my fate, that my poor orphan companion, who had herself 
met with little but injuries in this world, stretched out a saving 
hand tome. Uttering a cry of terror, but without a moment’s 
delay, she ran off into Oxford Street, and in less time than could 
be imagined returned to me with a glass of port wine and spices, 
that acted upon my empty stomach, which at that time would 
have rejected all solid food, with an instantaneous power of 
restoration; and for this glass the generous girl without a 
murmur paid out of her humble purse at a time —be it remem- 
bered !— when she had scarcely wherewithal to purchase the 
bare necessaries of life, and when she could have no reason to 
expect that I should ever be able to reimburse her. 

Oh, youthful benefactress ! how often in succeeding years, 
standing in solitary places, and thinking of thee with grief of 
heart and perfect love—how often have I wished that, as in 
ancient times, the curse of a father was believed to have a 
supernatural power, and to pursue its object with a fatal 
necessity of self-fulfillment; even so the benediction of a heart 
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oppressed with gratitude might have a like prerogative, might 
have power given to it from above to chase, to haunt, to way- 
lay, to overtake, to pursue thee into the central darkness of a 
London brothel, or (if it were possible) into the darkness of 
the grave, there to awaken thee with an authentic message of 
peace and forgiveness, and of final reconciliation ! 

I do not often weep: for not only do my thoughts on sub- 
jects connected with the chief interests of man daily, nay 
hourly, descend a thousand fathoms “too deep for tears”; not 
only does the sternness of my habits of thought present an 
antagonism to the feelings which prompt tears — wanting of 
necessity to those who, being protected usually by their levity 
from any tendency to meditative sorrow, would by that same 
levity be made incapable of resisting it on any casual access of 
such feelings; but also, I believe that all minds which have 
contemplated such objects as deeply as I have done, must, for 
their own protection from utter despondency, have early en- 
couraged and cherished some tranquilizing belief as to the 
future balances and the hieroglyphic meanings of human suffer- 
ings. On these accounts I am cheerful to this hour, and, as I 
have said, I do not often weep. Yet some feelings, though not 
deeper or more passionate, are more tender than others; and 
often, when I walk at this time in Oxford Street by dreamy 
lamplight, and hear those airs played on a barrel organ which 
years ago solaced me and my dear companion (as I must always 
call her), I shed tears, and muse with myself at the mysterious 
dispensation which so suddenly and so critically separated us 
forever. How it happened the reader will understand from 
what remains of this introductory narration. 

Soon after the period of the last incident I have recorded, 
I met in Albemarle Street a gentleman of his late Majesty’s 
household. This gentleman had received hospitalities on dif- 
ferent occasions from my family, and he challenged me upon 
the strength of my family likeness. I did not attempt any 
disguise; I answered his questions ingenuously, and, on his 
pledging his word of honor that he would not betray me to my 
guardians, I gave him an address to my friend the attorney’s. 
The next day I received from him a £10 bank note. The 
letter inclosing it was delivered with other letters of business 
to the attorney, but though his look and manner informed me 
that he suspected its contents, he gave it up to me honorably 
and without demur. 
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This present, from the particular service to which it was 
applied, leads me naturally to speak of the purpose which had 
allured me up to London, and which I had been (to use a 
forensic word) soliciting from the first day of my arrival in 
London to that of my final departure. 

In so mighty a world as London it will surprise my readers 
that I should not have found some means of staving off the 
last extremities of penury; and it will strike them that two 
resources at least must have been open to me — viz., either to 
seek assistance from the friends of my family, or to turn my 
youthful talents and attainments into some channel of pecuniary 
emolument. As to the first course, I may observe generally, 
that what I dreaded beyond all other evils was the chance of 
being reclaimed by my guardians; not doubting that whatever 
power the law gave them would have been enforced against me 
to the utmost — that is, to the extremity of forcibly restoring 
me to the school which I had quitted, a restoration which, as it 
would in my eyes have been a dishonor, even if submitted to 
voluntarily, could not fail, when extorted from me in contempt 
and defiance of my own wishes and efforts, to have been a 
humiliation worse to me than death, and which would indeed 
have terminated in death. I was therefore shy enough of 
applying for assistance even in those quarters where I was sure 
of receiving it, at the risk of furnishing my guardians with 
any clew of recovering me. But as to London in particu- 
lar, though doubtless my father had in his lifetime had many 
friends there, yet (as ten years had passed since his death) I 
remembered few of them even by name; and never having 
seen London before, except once for a few hours, I knew not 
the address of even those few. To this mode of gaining help, 
therefore, in part the difficulty, but much more the paramount 
fear which I have mentioned, habitually indisposed me. In re- 
gard to the other mode, I now feel half inclined to join my reader 
in wondering that I should have overlooked it. As a corrector 
of Greek proofs Gif in no other way) I might doubtless have 
gained enough for my slender wants. Such an office as this I 
could have discharged with an exemplary and punctual accu- 
racy that would soon have gained me the confidence of my 
employers. But it must not be forgotten that, even for such 
an office as this, it was necessary that I should first of all have 
an introduction to some respectable publishe?, and this I had 
no means of obtaining. To say the truth, however, it had 
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never once occurred to me to think of literary labors as a source 
of profit. No mode sufficiently speedy of obtaining money had 
ever occurred to me but that of borrowing it on the strength 
of my future claims and expectations. This mode I sought by 
every avenue to compass; and amongst other persons I applied 
to a Jew named D 

To this Jew, and to other advertising money lenders (some 
of whom were, I believe, also Jews), I had introduced myself 
with an account of my expectations ; which account, on exam- 
ining my father’s will at Doctors’ Commons, they had ascer- 
tained to be correct. The person there mentioned as the second 
son of was found to have all the claims (or more than all) 
that I had stated; but one question still remained, which the 
faces of the Jews pretty significantly suggested — was J that 
person? This doubt had never occurred to me as a possible 
one; I had rather feared, whenever my Jewish friends scruti- 
nized me keenly, that I might be too well known to be that 
person, and that some scheme might be passing in their minds 
for entrapping me and selling me to my guardians. It was 
strange to me to find my own self materialiter considered (so I 
expressed it, for I doted on logical accuracy of distinctions), 
accused, or at least suspected, of counterfeiting my own self 
formaltter considered. However, to satisfy their scruples, I 
took the only course in my power. , Whilst I was in Wales I 
had received various letters from young friends; these I pro- 
duced, for I carried them constantly in my pocket, being, in- 
deed, by this time almost the only relics of my personal encum- 
brances (excepting the clothes I wore) which I had not in one 
way or other disposed of. Most of these letters were from the 
Earl of , who was at that time my chief (or rather only) con- 
fidential friend. These letters were dated from Eton. I had 
also some from the Marquis of , his father, who, though 
absorbed in agricultural pursuits, yet having been an Etonian 
himself, and as good a scholar as a nobleman needs to be, still 
retained an affection for classical studies and for youthful 
scholars. He had accordingly, from the time that I was fifteen, 
corresponded with me; sometimes upon the great improvements 
which he had made or was meditating in the counties of M 
and Sl since I had been there, sometimes upon the merits 
of a Latin poet, and at other times suggesting subjects to me 
on which he wislied me to write verses. 

On reading the letters, one of my Jewish friends agreed to 
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furnish me with two or three hundred pounds on my personal 
security, provided I could persuade the young Earl — who was, 
by the way, not older than myself —to guarantee the payment 
on our coming of age; the Jew’s final object being, as I now 
suppose, not the trifling profit he could expect to make by me, 
but the prospect of establishing a connection with my noble 
friend, whose immense expectations were well known to him. 
In pursuance of this proposal on the part of the Jew, about 
eight or nine days after I had received the £10, I prepared to 
go down to Eton. Nearly £3 of the money I had given to my 
money-lending friend, on his alleging that the stamps must be 
bought, in order that the writings might be preparing whilst I 
was away from London. I thought in my heart that he was 
lying; but I did not wish to give him any excuse for charging 
his own delays upon me. A smaller sum I had given to my 
friend the attorney (who was connected with the money lenders 
as their lawyer), to which, indeed, he was entitled for his un- 
furnished lodgings. About fifteen shillings I had employed in 
reéstablishing (though in a very humble way) my dress. Of 
the remainder I gave one quarter to Ann, meaning on my return 
to have divided with her whatever might remain. These ar- 
rangements made, soon after six o’clock on a dark winter even- 
ing I set off, accompanied by Ann, towards Piccadilly; for it 
was my intention to go down as far as Salthill on the Bath or 
Bristol mail. Our course lay through a part of the town which 
has now all disappeared, so that I can no longer retrace its 
ancient boundaries — Swallow Street, I think it was called. 
Having time enough before us, however, we bore away to the left 
until we came into Golden Square; there, near the corner of 
Sherrard Street, we sat down, not wishing to part in the tumult 
and blaze of Piccadilly. I had told her of my plans some time 
before, and I now assured her again that she should share in 
my good fortune, if I met with any, and that I would never 
forsake her as soon as I had power to protect her. This I fully 
intended, as much from inclination as from a sense of duty ; for 
setting aside gratitude, which in any case must have made me 
her debtor for life, I loved her as affectionately as if she had 
been my sister; and at this moment with sevenfold tenderness, 
from pity at witnessing her extreme dejection. I had appar- 
ently most reason for dejection, because I was leaving the 
savior of my life; yet I, considering the shocl# my health had 
received, was cheerful and full of hope. She, on the contrary, 
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who was parting with one who had had little means of serving 
her, except by kindness and brotherly treatment, was overcome 
by sorrow; so that, when I kissed her at our final farewell, she 
put her arms about my neck and wept without speaking a word. 
I hoped to return in a week at farthest, and I agreed with her 
that on the fifth night from that, and every night afterwards, 
she would wait for me at six o’clock near the bottom of Great 
Titchfield Street, which had been our customary haven, as it 
were, of rendezvous, to prevent our missing each other in the 
great Mediterranean of Oxford Street. This and other meas- 
ures of precaution I took ; one only I forgot. She had either 
never told me, or (as a matter of no great interest) I had for- 
gotten, her surname. It is a general practice, indeed, with girls 
of humble rank in her unhappy condition, not (as novel-reading 
women of higher pretensions) to style themselves Miss Douglas, 
Miss Montague, etc., but simply by their Christian names — 
Mary, Jane, Frances, etc. Her surname, as the surest means of 
tracing her hereafter, I ought now to have inquired; but the 
truth is, having no reason to think that our meeting could, in 
consequence of a short interruption, be more difficult or uncer- 
tain than it had been for so many weeks, I had scarcely for a 
moment adverted to it as necessary, or placed it amongst my 
memoranda against this parting interview; and my final anxie- 
ties being spent in comforting her with hopes, and in pressing 
upon her the necessity of getting some medicines for a violent 
cough and hoarseness with which she was troubled, I wholly 
forgot it until it was too late to recall her. 

It was past eight o’clock when I reached the Gloucester 
Coffeehouse, and the Bristol mail being on the point of going 
off, I mounted on the outside. The fine fluent motion of this 
mail soon laid me asleep: it is somewhat remarkable that the 
first easy or refreshing sleep which I had enjoyed for some 
months, was on the outside of a ma*' coach —a bed which at 
this day I find rather an uneasy one. Connected with this sleep 
was a little incident which served, as hundreds of others did at 
that time, to convince me how easily a man who has never been 
in any great distress may pass through life without knowing, in 
his own person at least, anything of the possible goodness of the 
human heart —or, as I must add with a sigh, of its possible 
vileness. So thick a curtain of manners is drawn over the fea- 
tures and expr€ssion of men’s natures, that to the ordinary 
observer the two extremities, and the infinite field of varieties 
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which lie between them, are all confounded, — the vast and mul- 
titudinous compass of their several harmonies reduced to the 
meager outline of differences expressed in the gamut or alphabet 
of elementary sounds. The case was this: for the first four or 
five miles from London I annoyed my fellow-passenger on the 
roof by occasionally falling against him when the coach gave a 
lurch to his side ; and indeed, if the road had been less smooth 
and level than it is, I should have fallen off from weakness. Of 
this annoyance he complained heavily, as perhaps, in the same 
circumstances, most people would ; he expressed his complaint, 
however, more morosely than the occasion seemed to warrant, 
and if I had parted with him at that moment I should have 
thought of him Cif I had considered it worth while to think of 
him at all) as a surly and almost brutal fellow. However, I 
was conscious that I had given him some cause for complaint, 
and therefore I apologized to him, and assured him I would do 
what I could to avoid falling asleep for the future ; and at the 
same time, in as few words as possible, I explained to him that 
I was ill and in a weak state from long suffering, and that I 
could not afford at that time to take an inside place. This 
man’s manner changed, upon hearing this explanation, in an 
instant ; and when I next woke for a minute from the noise 
and lights of Hounslow Cfor in spite of my wishes and efforts I 
had fallen asleep again within two minutes from the time I had 
spoken to him) I found that he had put his arm round me to 
protect me from falling off, and for the rest of my journey he 
behaved to me with the gentleness of a woman, so that at length 
I almost lay in his arms; and this was the more kind, as he 
could not have known that I was not going the whole way to 
Bath or Bristol. Unfortunately, indeed, I did go rather farther 
than I intended, for so genial and so refreshing was my sleep, 
that the next time after leaving Hounslow that I fully awoke 
was upon the sudden pulling up of the mail (possibly at a post 
office), and on inquiry I found that we had reached Maidenhead 
— six or seven miles, I think, ahead of Salthill. Here I alighted, 
and for the half-minute that the mail stopped, I was entreated 
by my friendly companion (who, from the transient glimpse I 
had had of him in Piccadilly, seemed to me to be a gentleman’s 
butler, or person of that rank) to go to bed without delay. This 
I promised, though with no intention of doing so; and in fact 
T immediately set forward, or rather backward, on foot. It 
must then have been nearly midnight, but so slowly did I creep 
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along that I heard a clock in a cottage strike four before I 
turned down the lane from Slough to Eton. The air and the 
sleep had both refreshed me; but I was weary nevertheless. I 
remember a thought (obvious enough, and which has been 
prettily expressed by a Roman poet) which gave me some con- 
solation at that moment under my poverty. There had been 
some time before a murder committed on or near Hounslow 
Heath. I think I cannot be mistaken when I say that the name 
of the murdered person was Steele, and that he was the owner 
of a lavender plantation in that neighborhood. Every step of 
my progress was bringing me nearer to the Heath, and it natu- 
rally occurred to me that I and the accused murderer, if he were 
that night abroad, might at every instant be unconsciously 
approaching each other through the darkness; in which case, 
said I —supposing J, instead of being (as indeed I am) little 
better than an outcast — 


Lord of my learning, and no land beside — 


were, like my friend Lord , heir by general repute to 
£70,000 per annum, what a panic should I be under at this 
moment about my throat! Indeed, it was not likely that Lord 
should ever be in my situation. But nevertheless, the 
spirit of the remark remains true —that vast power and posses- 
sions make a man shamefully afraid of dying; and I am con- 
vinced that many of the most intrepid adventurers, who, by 
fortunately being poor, enjoy the full use of their natural 
courage, would, if at the very instant of going into action news 
were brought to them that they had unexpectedly succeeded 
to an estate in England of £50,000 a year, feel their dislike 
to bullets considerably sharpened, and their efforts at perfect 
equanimity and self-possession proportionably difficult. So true 
it is, in the language of a wise man whose own experience had 
made him acquainted with both fortunes, that riches are better 
fitted 








To slacken virtue, and abate her edge, 
Than tempt her to do aught may merit praise. 


I dally with my subject because, to myself, the remembrance 
of these times is profoundly interesting. But my reader shall 
not have any further cause to complain, for I now hasten to its 
close. In the roid between Slough and Eton I fell asleep, and 
just as the morning began to dawn I was awakened by the voice 
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of a man standing over me and surveying me. I know not 
what he was: he was an ill-looking fellow, but not therefore of 
necessity an ill-meaning fellow; or, if he were, I suppose he 
thought that no person sleeping out of doors in winter could be 
worth robbing. In which conclusion, however, as it regarded 
myself, I beg to assure him, if he should be among my readers, 
that he was mistaken. After a slight remark he passed on ; 
and I was not sorry at his disturbance, as it enabled me to pass 
through Eton before people were generally up. The night 
had been heavy and lowering, but towards the morning it had 
changed to a slight frost, and the ground and the trees were 
now covered with rime. I slipped through Eton unobserved ; 
washed myself, and as far as possible adjusted my dress, at 
a little public house in Windsor ; and about eight o’clock went 
down towards Pote’s. On my road I met some junior boys, of 
whom I made inquiries. An Etonian is always a gentleman ; 
and, in spite of my shabby habiliments, they answered me 
civilly. My friend Lord was gone to the University of 
“Ibi omnis effusus labor!” I had, however, other 
friends at Eton; but it is not to all that wear that name in 
prosperity that a man is willing to present himself in distress. 
On recollecting myself, however, I asked for the Earl of D-——, 
to whom (though my acquaintance with him was not so inti- 
mate as with some others) I should not have shrunk from pre- 
senting myself under any circumstances. He was still at Eton, 
though I believe on the wing for Cambridge. I called, was 
received kindly, and asked to breakfast. 

Here let me stop for a moment to check my reader from any 
erroneous conclusions. Because I have had occasion inciden- 
tally to speak of various patrician friends, it must not be sup- 
posed that I have myself any pretension to rank and high blood. 
I thank God that I have not. I am the son of a plain English 
merchant, esteemed during his life for his great integrity, and 
strongly attached to literary pursuits (indeed, he was himself, 
anonymously, an author). If he had lived it was expected that 
he would have been very rich ; but dying prematurely, he left 
no more than about £30,000 amongst seven different claimants. 
My mother I may mention with honor, as still more highly 
gifted ; for though unpretending to the name and honors of a 
literary woman, I shall presume to call her (what many literary 
women are not) an intellectual woman; and I believe that if 
ever her letters should be collected and published, they would 
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be thought generally to exhibit as much strong and masculine 
sense, delivered in as pure “mother English,” racy and fresh 
with idiomatic graces, as any in our language — hardly except- 
ing those of Lady M. W. Montague. These are my honors of 
descent, I have no other; and I have thanked God sincerely 
that I have not, because, in my judgment, a station which 
raises a man too eminently above the level of his fellow-crea- 
tures is not the most favorable to moral or to intellectual 
qualities. 

Lord D placed before me a most magnificent breakfast. 
It was really so; but in my eyes it seemed trebly magnificent, 
from being the first regular meal, the first ‘good man’s table,” 
that I had sat down to for months. Strange to say, however, 
I could scarce eat anything. On the day when I first received 
my £10 bank note I had gone to a baker’s shop and bought a 
couple of rolls; this very shop I had two months or six weeks 
before surveyed with an eagerness of desire which it was almost 
humiliating to me to recollect. I remembered the story about 
Otway, and feared that there might be danger in eating too 
rapidly. But I had no need for alarm; my appetite was quite 
sunk, and I became sick before I had eaten half of what I had 
bought. This effect from eating what approached to a meal I 
continued to feel for weeks ; or, when I did not experience any 
nausea, part of what I ate was rejected, sometimes with acidity, 
sometimes immediately and without any acidity. On the pres- 
ent occasion, at Lord D ’s table, I found myself not at all 
better than usual, and in the midst of luxuries I had no appe- 
tite. I had, however, unfortunately, at all times a craving for 
wine; I explained my situation, therefore, to Lord D , and 
gave him a short account of my late sufferings, at which he 
expressed great compassion, and called for wine. This gave 
me a momentary relief and pleasure; and on all occasions when 
I had an opportunity I never failed to drink wine, which I 
worshiped then as I have since worshiped opium. I am con- 
vinced, however, that this indulgence in wine contributed to 
strengthen my malady, for the tone of my stomach was appar- 
ently quite sunk, and by a better regimen it might sooner, and 
perhaps effectually, have been revived. I hope that it was not 
from this love of wine that I lingered in the neighborhood of 
my Eton friends; I persuaded myself then that it was from 
reluctance to asktof Lord D , on whom I was conscious I 
had not sufficient claims, the particular service in quest of 
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which I had come down to Eton. I was, however, unwilling 
to lose my journey, and—-I asked it. Lord D——-, whose good 
nature was unbounded, and which, in regard to myself, had 
been measured rather by his compassion perhaps for my condi- 
tion, and his knowledge of my intimacy with some of his rela- 
tives, than by an overrigorous inquiry into the extent of my 
own direct claims, faltered, nevertheless, at this request. He 
acknowledged that he did not like to have any dealings with 
money lenders, and feared lest such a transaction might come 
to the ears of his connections. Moreover, he doubted whether 
his signature, whose expectations were so much more bounded 
than those of , would avail with my unchristian friends. 
However, he did not wish, as it seemed, to mortify me by an 
_ absolute refusal; for after a little consideration he promised, 
- under certain conditions which he pointed out, to give his 
security. Lord D was at this time not eighteen years of 
age ; but I have often doubted, on recollecting since the good 
sense and prudence which on this occasion he mingled with so 
much urbanity of manner (an urbanity which in him wore the 
grace of youthful sincerity), whether any statesman —the oldest 
and the most accomplished in diplomacy —could have acquitted 
himself better under the same circumstances. Most people, 
indeed, cannot be addressed on such a business without survey- 
ing you with looks as austere and unpropitious as those of a 
Saracen’s head. 

Recomforted by this promise, which was not quite equal to 
the best but far above the worst that I had pictured to myself 
as possible, I returned in a Windsor coach to London three 
days after I had quitted it. And nowI come to the end of 
my story. The Jews did not approve of Lord D ’s terms ; 
whether they would in the end have acceded to them, and 
were only seeking time for making due inquiries, I know not ; 
but many delays were made, time passed on, the small frag- 
ment of my bank note had just melted away, and before any 
conclusion could have been put to the business I must have 
relapsed into my former state of wretchedness. Suddenly, 
however, at this crisis, an opening was made, almost by acci- 
dent, for reconciliation with my friends; I quitted London in 
haste for a remote part of England; after some time I pro- 
ceeded to the university, and it was not until many months 
had passed away that I had it in my power again to revisit 
the ground which had become so interesting to me, and to 
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this day remains so, as the chief scene of my youthful suffer- 
ings. 

= Maan tine) what had become of poor Ann? For her IJ have 
reserved my concluding words. According to our agreement, 
I sought her daily, and waited for her every night, so long as I 
stayed in London, at the corner of Titchfield Street. I in- 
quired for her of every one who was likely to know her, and 
during the last hours of my stay in London I put into activity 
every means of tracing her that my knowledge of London sug- 
gested and the limited extent of my power made possible. The 
street where she had lodged I knew, but not the house; and I 
remembered at last some account which she had given me of 
ill treatment from her landlord, which made it probable that 
she had quitted those lodgings before we parted. She had few . 
acquaintances; most people, besides, thought that the earnest- 
ness of my inquiries arose from motives which moved their 
laughter or their slight regard; and others, thinking I was in 
chase of a girl who had robbed me of some trifles, were natu- 
rally and excusably indisposed to give me any clew to her, if 
indeed they had any to give. Finally, as my despairing re- 
source, on the day I left London I put into the hands of the 
only person who (I was sure) must know Ann by sight, from 
having been in company with us once or twice, an address to 
, in shire, at that time the residence of my family. But 
to this hour I have never heard a syllable about her. This, 
amongst such troubles as most men meet with in this life, has 
been my heaviest affliction. If she lived, doubtless we must 
have been some time in search of each other, at the very same 
moment, through the mighty labyrinths of London; perhaps 
even within a few feet of each other —a barrier no wider than 
a London street often amounting in the end to a separation for 
eternity! During some years I hoped that she did live; and 
I suppose that, in the literal and unrhetorical use of the word 
myriad, I may say that on my different visits to London I have 
looked into many, many myriads of female faces, in the hope 
of meeting her. I should know her again amongst a thousand, 
if I saw her for a moment; for though not handsome, she had 
a sweet expression of countenance and a peculiar and graceful 
carriage of the head. I sought her, I have said, in hope. So 
it was for years; but now I should fear to see her; and her 
cough, which grieved me when I parted with her, is now my 
consolation. I now wish to see her no longer, but think of 
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her, more gladly, as one long since laid in the grave—in the 
grave, I would hope, of a Magdalen; taken away, before inju- 
ries and cruelty had blotted out and transfigured her ingenuous 
nature, or the brutalities of ruffians had completed the ruin they 
had begun. 


——-- PU. OO 
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i: 


‘‘O not for him 
Blooms my dark nightshade, nor doth hemlock brew 
Murder for cups within her cavernous root.” 


GRIEVOUS is the lot of the child, more especially of the 
female child, who is doomed from the tenderest infancy to lack 
the blessing of a mother’s care. 

Was it from this absence of maternal vigilance that the 
education of the lovely Mithridata was conducted from her 
babyhood in such an extraordinary manner? That enormous 
serpents infested her cradle, licking her face and twining 
around her limbs? That her tiny fingers patted scorpions, 
and tied knots in the tails of vipers? That her father, the 
magician Locusto, ever sedulous and affectionate, fed her with 
spoonsful of the honeyed froth that gathers under the tongues 
of asps? That as she grew older and craved a more nutritious 
diet, she partook, at first in infinitesimal doses, but in ever- 
increasing quantities, of arsenic, strychnine, opium, and 
prussic acid? That at last, having attained the flower of her 
youth, she drank habitually from vessels of gold, for her 
favourite beverages were so corrosive that no cther substance 
could resist their solvent properties ? 

Gradually accustomed to this strange regimen, she had 
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thriven on it marvellously, and was without a peer for beauty, 
sense, and goodness. Her father had watched over her educa- 
tion with care, and had instructed her in all lawful knowledge, 
save only the knowledge of poisons. As no other human being 
had entered the house, Mithridata was unaware that her 
bringing up had differed in so material a respect from that of 
other young people. 

‘‘ Father,” said she one day, bringing him a book she had 
been perusing, ‘‘ what strange follies learned men will pen 
with gravity! or is it rather that none can set bounds to the 
license of romancers? These dear serpents, my friends and 
playfellows, this henbane and antimony, the nourishment of 
my health and vigour—that any one should write of these as 
pernicious, deadly, and fatal to existence! Is it error or 
malignity, or but the wanton freak of an idle imagination ?”’ 

‘*My child,” answered the magician, ‘‘it is fit that thou 
shouldst now learn what hath hitherto been concealed from 
thee, and with this object I left this treatise in thy way. It 
speaks truth. Thou hast been nurtured from thy infancy on 
substances endowed with lethal properties, commonly called 
poisons. Thy entire frame is impregnated thereby, and, 
although thou thyself art in the fullest enjoyment of health, 
thy kiss would be fatal to any one not, like thy father, fortified 
by a course of antidotes. Now hear the reason. I bear a 
deadly grudge to the king of this land. He indeed hath not 
injured me; but his father slew my father, wherefore it is 
meet that I should slay that ancestor’s son’s son. I have 
therefore nurtured thee from thy infancy on the deadliest 
poisons, until thou art a walking vial of pestilence. The young 
prince shall unseal thee, to his destruction and thy unspeak- 
able advantage. Go to the great city; thou art beautiful 
as the day; he is young, handsome, and amorous; he will 
infallibly fall in love with thee. Do thou submit to his 
caresses, he will perish miserably ; thou (such is the charm) 
ransomed by the kiss of love, wilt become wholesome and 
innocuous as thy fellows, preserving only thy knowledge of 
poisons, always useful, in the present state of society invalu- 
able. Thou wilt therefore next repair to the city of Constan- 
tinople, bearing recommendatory letters from me to the 
Empress Theophano, now happily reigning.” 

‘ Father,”’ Said Mithridata, “either I shall love this young 
prince, or I shall not. If I do not love him, I am nowise 
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minded to suffer him to caress me. If Ido love him, I am as 
little minded to be the cause of his death.”’ 

‘Not even in consideration of the benefit which will accrue 
to thee by this event?” 

‘Not even for that consideration.” 

‘‘Oh, these daughters!” exclaimed the old man. ‘“ We 
bring them up tenderly, we exhaust all our science for the 
improvement of their minds and bodies, we set our choicest 
hopes upon them, and entrust them with the fulfilment of our 
most cherished aspirations; and when all is done, they will 
not so much as commit a murder to please us! Miserable 
ingrate, receive the just requital of thy selfish disobedience ! ”’ 

‘* Oh, father, do not turn me into a tadpole!” 

‘*T will not, but I will turn thee out of doors.” 

And he did. 


II. 


Though disinherited, Mithridata was not destitute. She 
had secured a particle of the philosopher’s stone—a slender 
outfit for a magician’s daughter, yet ensuring her a certain 
portion of wealth. What should she do now? The great 
object of her life must henceforth be to avoid committing 
murder, especially murdering any handsome young man. It 
would have seemed most natural to retire into a convent, but, 
not to speak of her lack of vocation, she felt that her father 
would justly consider that she had disgraced her family, and 
she still looked forward to reconciliation with him. She 
might have taken a hermitage, but her instinct told her that a 
fair solitary can only keep young men off by strong measures ; 
and she disliked the character of a hermitess with a bulldog. 
She therefore went straight to the great city, took a house, and 
surrounded herself with attendants. In the choice of these 
she was particularly careful to select those cnly whose personal 
appearance was such as to discourage any approach to 
familiarity orendearment. Never before or since was youthful 
beauty surrounded by such moustached duennas, squinting 
chambermaids, hunchbacked pages, and stumpy maids-of-all- 
work. This was a real sorrow to her, for she loved beauty; it 
was a still sadder trial that she could no longer feel it right to 
indulge herself in the least morsel of arsenic; she sighed for 
strychnia, and pined for prussic acid. The change of diet was 
of course at first most trying to her health, and, in fact, occa- 
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sioned a serious illness, but youth and a sound constitution 
pulled her through. 

Reader, hast thou known what it is to live with a heart 
inflamed by love for thy fellow-creatures which thou couldst 
manifest neither by word nor deed? To pine with fruitless 
longings for good, and to consume with vain yearnings for 
usefulness? To be misjudged and haply reviled by thy fellows 
for failing to do what it is not given thee to do? If so, thou 
wilt pity poor Mithridata, whose nature was most ardent, 
expansive, and affectionate, but who, from the necessity under 
which she laboured of avoiding as much as possible all contact 
with human beings, saw herself condemned to a life of solitude, 
and knew that she was regarded as a monster of pride and 
exclusiveness. She dared bestow no kind look, no encouraging 
gesture on any one, lest this small beginning should lead to the 
manifestation of her fatal power. Her own servants, whose 
minds were generally as deformed as their bodies, hated her, 
and bitterly resented what they deemed her haughty disdain of 
them. Her munificence none could deny, but bounty without 
tenderness receives no more gratitude than it deserves. The 
young of her own sex secretly rejoiced at her unamiability, 
regarding it as a providential set-off against her beauty, while 
they detested and denounced her as a—well, they would say 
viper in the manger, who spoiled everybody else’s lovers and 
would have none of her own. For with all Mithridata’s 
severity there was no getting rid of the young men, the giddy 
moths that flew around her brilliant but baleful candle. Not 
all the cold water thrown upon them, literally as well as 
figuratively, could keep them from her door. They filled her 
house with bouquets and billets doux ; they stood before the 
windows, they sat on the steps, they ran beside her litter when 
she was carried abroad, they assembled at night to serenade 
her, fighting desperately among themselves. They sought to 
gain admission as tradesmen, as errand boys, even as scul- 
lions male and female. To such lengths did they proceed, 
that a particularly audacious youth actually attempted to carry 
her off one evening, and would have succeeded but for the 
interposition of another, who flew at him with a drawn sword, 
and after a fierce contest smote him bleeding to the ground. 
Mithridata had fainted, of course. What was her horror on 
reviving to find herself in the arms of a young man of exquisite 
beauty and princely mien, sucking death from her lips with 
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extraordinary relish! She shrieked, she struggled; if she 
made any unfeminine use of her hands, let the urgency of the 
case plead her apology. The youth reproached her bitterly for 
her ingratitude. She listened in silent misery, unable to 
defend herself. The shaft of love had penetrated her bosom 
also, and it cost her almost as much for her own sake to dis- 
miss the young man as it did to see him move away, slowly 
and languidly staggering to his doom. 

For the next few days messages came continually, urging 
her to haste to a youth dying for her sake, whom her presence 
would revive effectually. She steadily refused, but how much 
her refusal cost her! She wept, she wrung her hands, she 
called for death, and execrated her nurture. With that strange 
appetite for self-torture which almost seems to diminish the 
pangs of the wretched, she collected books on poisons, studied 
all the symptoms described, and fancied her hapless lover 
undergoing them allin turn. At length a message came which 
admitted of no evasion. The King commanded her presence. 
Admonished by past experience, she provided herself with a 
veil and mask, and repaired to the palace, 

The old King seemed labouring under deep affliction ; under 
happier circumstances he must have been joyous and debonair. 
He addressed her with austerity, yet with kindness. 

‘‘ Maiden,” he began, ‘“‘thy unaccountable cruelty to my 
son——”’ 

‘Thy son!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘The Prince! Oh, father, 
thou art avenged for my disobedience.” 

The King looked surprised, but continued— 

‘‘Surpasses what history hath hitherto recorded of the 
most obdurate monsters. Thou art indebted to him for thy 
honour, to preserve which he has risked his life. Thou 
bringest him to the verge of the grave by thy cruelty, and 
when a smile, a look from thee would restore him, thou wilt 
not bestow it.”’ 

‘“‘ Alas! great King,” she replied, ‘‘I know too well what 
your Majesty’s opinion of me must be. I must bear it as I 
may. Believe me, the sight of me could effect nothing towards 
the restoration of thy son.”’ 

‘“‘ Of that I shall judge,” said the King, ‘‘ when thou hast 
divested thyself of that veil and mask.”’ 

Mithridata reluctantly complied. 

‘“ By Heaven!” exclaimed the King, “ such a sight might 
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recall the departing soul from Paradise! Haste to my son, and 
instantly ; it is not yet too late.” 

“Oh, King,” urged Mithridata, ‘‘how could this counte- 
nance do thy son any good? Is he not suffering from the 
effects of seventy-two poisons ?”’ 

‘‘T am not aware of that ?”’ said the King. 

“ Are not his entrails burned up with fire? Is not his 
flesh in a state of deliquescence? Has not his skin already 
peeled off his body? Is he not tormented by incessant gripes 
and vomitings ? ” 

‘Not to my knowledge,” said the King. ‘‘ The symptoms, 
as I understand, are not unlike those which I remember to 
have experienced myself, in a milder form, certainly. He lies 
in bed, eats and drinks nothing, and incessantly calls upon thee.” 

‘This 1s most incomprehensible,” said Mithridata. ‘There 
was no drug in my father’s laboratory that could have produced 
such an effect.”’ 

“The sum of the matter 1s,” continued the King, “ that 
either thou wilt repair forthwith to my son’s chamber, and 
subsequently to church; or else unto the scaffold.”’ 

‘Tf it must be so, I choose the scaffold,” said Mithridata, 
resolutely. ‘‘ Believe me, O King, my appearance in thy son’s 
chamber would but destroy whatever feeble hope of recovery 
may remain. I love him beyond everything on earth, and not 
for worlds would I have his blood on my soul.”’ 

‘‘Chamberlain,” cried the monarch, “bring me a strait 
waistcoat.” 

Driven into a corner, Mithridata flung herself at the King’s 
feet, taking care, however, not to touch him, and confided to 
him all her wretched history. ; 

The venerable monarch burst into a peal of laughter. ‘A 
bon chat, bon rat !”’ he exclaimed, as soon as he had recovered 
himself. ‘‘So thou art the daughter of my old friend, the 
magician Locusto! I fathomed his craft, and, as he fed his 
child upon poisons, I fed mine upon antidotes. Never did any 
child in the world take an equal quantity of physic: but there 
is now no poison on earth can harm him. Ye are clearly made 
for each other: haste to his bedside, and, as the spell requires, 
rid thyself of thy venefic properties in his arms as expeditiously 
as possible. Thy father shall be bidden to the wedding, and 
an honoured guest he shall be, for having taught us that the 
kiss of Love is the remedy for every poison.’ 
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DEHORTATIONS from the use of strong liquors have been the 
favorite topic of sober declaimers in all ages, and have been 
received with abundance of applause by water-drinking critics. 
But with the patient himself, the man that is to be cured, 
unfortunately their sound has seldom prevailed. Yet the evil 
is acknowledged, the remedy simple. Abstain. No force can 
oblige a man to raise the glass to his head against his will. 
*Tis as easy as not to steal, not to tell lies. 

Alas! the hand to pilfer and the tongue to bear false wit- 
ness have no constitutional tendency. These are actions in- 
different to them. At the first instance of the reformed will 
they can be brought off withouta murmur. The itching finger 
is but a figure in speech, and the tongue of the liar can with 
the same natural delight give forth useful truths with which it 
has been accustomed to scatter their pernicious contraries. But 
when a man has commenced sot-—— 

O pause, thou sturdy moralist, thou person of stout nerves 
and a strong head, whose liver is happily untouched, and ere 
thy gorge riseth at the name which I had written, first learn 
what the thing is; how much of compassion, how much of 
human allowance, thou mayest virtuously mingle with thy dis- 
approbation. Trample not on the ruins of aman. Exact not, 
under so terrible a penalty as infamy, a resuscitation from a 
state of death almost as real as that from which Lazarus rose 
not but by a miracle. 

Begin a reformation, and custom will make it easy. But 
what if the beginning be dreadful, the first steps not like climb- 
ing a mountain but going through fire? what if the whole 
system must undergo a change violent as that which we con- 
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ceive of the mutation of form in some insects? what if a pro- 
cess comparable to flaying alive be to be gone through? is the 
weakness that sinks under such struggles to be confounded 
with the pertinacity which clings to other vices, which have 
induced no constitutional necessity, no engagement of the whole 
victim, body and soul ? 

I have known one in that state, when he has ‘ea to abstain 
but for one evening —thougk the poisonous potion had long 
ceased to bring back its first enchantments, though he was sure 
it would rather deepen his gloom than brighten it —in the 
violence of the strugg‘e, and the necessity he had felt of getting 
rid of the present seasation at any rate, I have known him to 
scream out, to cry aloud, for the anguish and pain of the strife 
within him. 

Why should I hesitate to declare that the man of whom | 
speak is myself? Ihave no puling apology to make to man- 
kind. I see them in one way or another deviating from the 
pure reason. It is to my own nature alone I am accountable 
for the woe that I have brought upon it. 

I believe that there are constitutions, robust heads, and 
iron insides whom scarce any excesses can hurt ; whom brandy 
(I have seen them drink it like wine), at all events whom 
wine, taken in ever so plentiful a measure, can do no worse 
injury to than just to muddle their faculties, perhaps never 
very pellucid. On them this discourse is wasted. They would 
but, laugh at a weak brother who, trying his strength with 
them, and coming off foiled from the contest, would fain per- 
suade them that such agonistic exercises are dangerous. It is 
to a very different description of persons I speak. It is to the 
weak —the nervous; to those who feel the want of some arti- 
ficial aid to raise their spirits in society to what is no more than 
the ordinary pitch of all around them without it. This is the 
secret of our drinking. Such must fly the convivial board in 
the first instance, if they do not mean to sell themselves for 
their term of life. 

Twelve years ago I had completed my six and twentieth 
year. I had lived from the period of leaving school to that 
time pretty much in solitude. My companions were chiefly 
books, or at most one or two living ones of my own book-lov- 
ing and sober stamp. I rose early, went to bed betimes, and 
the faculties which God had given me, I have reason to think, 
did not rust in me unused. 
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About that time I fell in with some companions of a dif- 
ferent order. They were men of boisterous spirits, sitters up 
anights, disputants, drunken ; yet seemed to have something 
noble about them. We dealt about the wit, or what passes for 
it after midnight, joviality. Of the quality called fancy I cer- 
tainly possessed a larger share than my companions. Encour- 
aged by their applause, I set up for a professed joker! I, who 
of all men am least fitted for such an occupation, having, in 
addition to the greatest difficulty which I experience at all 
times of finding words to express my meaning, a natural nerv- 
ous impediment in my speech! 

Reader, if you are gifted with nerves like mine, aspire to 
any character but that of a wit. When you find a tickling relish 
upon your tongue disposing you to that sort of conversation, 
especially if you find a preternatural flow of ideas setting in 
upon you at the first sight of a bottle and fresh glasses, avoid 
giving way to it as you would fly your greatest destruction. 
If you cannot crush the power of fancy, or that within you 
which you mistake for such, divert it, give it some other play. 
Write an essay, pen a character or description, but not as I do 
now, with tears trickling down your cheeks. 

To be an object of compassion to friends, of derision to 
foes; to be suspected by strangers, stared at by fools; to be 
esteemed dull when you cannot be witty; to be applauded for 
witty when you know that you have been dull; to be called 
upon for the extemporaneous exercise of that faculty which no 
premeditation can give; to be spurred on to efforts which end 
in contempt; to be set on to provoke mirth which procures the 
procurer hatred; to give pleasure and be paid with squinting 
malice; to swallow draughts of life-destroying wine which are to 
be distilled into airy breath to tickle vain auditors; to mortgage 
miserable morrows for nights of madness; to waste whole seas 
of time upon those who pay it back in little inconsiderate drops 
of grudging applause, are the wages of buffoonery and death. 

Time, which has a sure stroke at dissolving all connections 
which have no solider fastenings than this liquid cement, more 
kind to me than my own taste or penetration, at length opened 
my eyes to the supposed qualities of my first friends. No 
trace of them is left but in the vices which they introduced, 
and the habits they infixed. In them my friends survive still 
and exercise ample retribution for any suposed infidelity that 
I may have been guilty of toward them. 
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My next more immediate companions were and are persons 
of such intrinsic and felt worth that, though accidentally their 
acquaintance has proved pernicious to me, I do not know that, 
if the thing were to do over again, I should have the courage 
to eschew the mischief at the price of forfeiting the benefit. I 
came to them reeking from the steams of my late overheated 
notions of companionship ; and the slightest fuel which they 
unconsciously afforded was sufficient to feed my own fires into 
a propensity. 

They were no drinkers; but, one from professional habits, 
and another from a custom derived from his father, smoked 
tobacco. The devil could not have devised a more subtle trap 
to retake a backsliding penitent. The transition from gulping 
down draughts of liquid fire to puffing out innocuous blasts of 
dry smoke was so like cheating him. But he is too hard for 
us when we hope to commute. He beats us at barter; and 
when we think to set off a new failing against an old infirmity, 
‘tis odds but he puts the trick upon us of two for one. That 
(comparatively) white devil of tobacco brought with him in 
the end seven worse than himself. 

It were impertinent to carry the reader through all the 
processes by which, from smoking at first with malt liquor, I 
took by degrees through thin wines, through stronger wine and 
water, through small punch to those juggling compositions 
which, under the name of mixed liquors, slur a great deal of 
brandy or other poison under less and less water continually, 
until they come next to none, and so none at all. But it is 
hateful to disclose the secrets of my Tartarus. 

I should repel my readers from a mere incapacity of believ- 
ing me were I to tell them what tobacco has been to me, the 
drudging service which I have paid, the slavery which I have 
vowed to it. How, when I have resolved to quit it, a feeling 
as of ingratitude has started up; how it has put on personal 
claims and made the demands of a friend upon me. How the 
reading of it casually in a book, as where Adams takes his whiff 
in the chimney corner of some inn in “Joseph Andrews,” or 
Piscator in ‘The Complete Angler” breaks his fast upon a 
morning pipe in that delicate room, Piscatoribus Sacrum, has in 
a moment broken down the resistance of weeks. How a pipe 
was ever in my midnight path before me, till the vision forced 
me to realize it; how then its ascending vapors curled, its fra- 
grance lulled, and the thousand delicious ministerings conver- 
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sant about it, employing every faculty, extracted the sense of 
pain. How from illuminating it came to darken, from a quick 
solace it turned to a negative relief, thence to a restlessness and 
dissatisfaction, thence to a positive misery. How, even now, 
when the whole secret stands confessed in all its dreadful truth 
before me, I feel myself linked to it beyond the power of revo- 
cation. Bone of my bone 

Persons not accustomed to examine the motives of their 
actions, to reckon up the countless nails that rivet the chains of 
habit, or perhaps being bound by none so obdurate as those I 
have confessed to, may recoil from this as from an overcharged 
picture. But what short of such a bondage is it which, in 
spite of protesting friends, a weeping wife and a reprobating 
world, chains down many a poor fellow, of no original indis- 
position to goodness, to his pipe and his pot? 

I have seen a print after Correggio, in which three female 
figures are ministering to a man who sits fast bound to the root 
of a tree. Sensuality is soothing him, Evil Habit is nailing 
him to a branch, and Repugnance at the same instant of time is 
applying a snake to his side. In his face is feeble delight, the 
recollection of past rather than perception of present pleasures, 
languid enjoyment of evil with utter imbecility to good, a 
Sybaritic effeminacy, a submission to bondage, the springs of 
the will gone down like a broken clock, the sin and the suffer- 
ing coinstantaneous, or the latter forerunning the former, 
remorse preceding action —all this represented in one point of 
time. When I saw this, I admired the wonderful skill of the 
painter. But when I went away, I wept, because I thought of 
my own condition. 

Of that there is no hope that it should ever change. The 
waters have gone over me. But out of the black depths, could | 
I be heard, I would cry out to all those who have but set a foot 
in the perilous flood. Could the youth, to whom the flavor of 
his first wine is delicious as the opening scenes of life or the 
entering upon some newly discovered paradise, look into my 
desolation, and be made to understand what a dreary thing it is 
when a man shall feel himself going down a precipice with open 
eyes and a passive will, to see his destruction and have no 
power to stop it, and yet to feel it all the way emanating from 
himself ; to perceive all goodness emptied out of him, and yet 
not to be able to forget a time when it was dtherwise ; to bear 
about the piteous spectacle of his own self-ruin ; could he see 
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my fevered eye, feverish with last night’s drinking, and fever- 
ishly looking for this night’s repetition of the folly; could he 
feel the body of the death out of which I cry hourly with 
feebler and feebler outcry to be delivered, it were enough to 
make him dash the sparkling beverage to the earth in all the 
pride of its mantling temptation ; to make him clasp his teeth, 


and not undo ’em 
To suffer WET DAMNATION to run thro’ ’em. 





Yea, but (methinks I hear somebody object) if sobriety be 
that fine thing you would have us to understand, if the com- 
forts of a cool brain are to be preferred to that state of heated 
excitement which you describe and deplore, what hinders in 
your instance that you do not return to those habits from which 
you would induce others never to swerve? If the blessing be 
worth preserving, is it not worth recovering? 

Recovering !—O if a wish could transport me back to those 
days of youth when a draught from the next clear spring could 
slake any heats which summer suns and youthful exercise had 
power to stir up in the blood, how gladly would I return to 
thee, pure element, the drink of children and of childlike holy 
hermit! In my dreams I can sometimes fancy thy cool re- 
freshment purling over my burning tongue. But my waking 
stomach rejects it. That which refreshes innocence only makes 
me sick and faint. 

But is there no middle way between total abstinence and 
the excess which kills you? For your sake, reader, and that 
you may never attain to my experience, with pain I must utter 
the dreadful truth, that there is none— none that I can find. 
In my stage of habit (I speak not of habits less confirmed — 
for some of them I believe the advice to be most prudential), 
in the stage which I have reached, to stop short of that measure 
which is sufficient to draw on torpor and sleep, the benumbing 
apoplectic sleep of the drunkard, is to have taken none at all. 
The pain of the self-denial is all one. And what that is, I had 
rather the reader should believe on my credit, than know from 
his own trial. He will come to know it, whenever he shall 
arrive in that state in which, paradoxical as it may appear, 
reason shall only vistt him through intoxication ; for it is a fear- 
ful truth, that the’ intellectual faculties by repeating acts of 
intemperance may be driven from their orderly sphere of action, 
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their clear daylight ministries, until they shall be brought at 
last to depend, for the faint manifestation of their departing 
energies, upon the returning periods of the fatal madness to 
which they owe their devastation. The drinking man is never 
less himself than during his sober intervals. Evil is so far 
his good. 

Behold me, then, in the robust period of life, reduced to 
imbecility and decay. Hear me count my gains, and the profits 
which I have derived from the midnight cup. 

Twelve years ago I was possessed of a healthy frame of 
mind and body. I was never strong, but I think my constitu- 
tion (for a weak one) was as happily exempt from the tendency 
to any malady as it was possible to be. I scarce knew what it 
was to ail anything. Now, except when I am losing myself 
in a sea of drink, I am never free from those uneasy sensations 
in head and stomach which are so much worse to bear than any 
definite pains or aches. 

At that time I was seldom in bed after six in the morning, 
summer and winter. I awoke refreshed, and seldom without 
some merry thoughts in my head, or some piece of a song to 
welcome the newborn day. Now, the first feeling which besets 
me, after stretching out the hours of recumbence to their last 
possible extent, is a forecast of the wearisome day that lies 
before me, with a secret wish that I could have lain on still, 
or never awaked. 

Life itself, my waking life, has much of the confusion, the 
trouble, and obscure perplexity of anill dream. In the daytime 
I stumble upon dark mountains. 

Business, which, though never very particularly adapted to 
my nature, yet as something of necessity to be gone through, 
and therefore best undertaken with cheerfulness, I used to 
enter upon with some degree of alacrity, now wearies, affrights, 
perplexes me. I fancy all sorts of discouragements, and am 
ready to give up an occupation which gives me bread, from a 
harassing conceit of incapacity. The slightest commission given 
me by a friend, or any small duty which I have to perform for 
myself, as giving orders to a tradesman, etc., haunts me as a 
labor impossible to be got through. So much the springs of 
action are broken. 

The same cowardice attends me in all my intercourse with 
mankind. I dare not promise that a friend’s honor or his 
cause would he safe in my keeping, if I were put to the expense 
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of any manly resolution in defending it. So much the springs 
of moral action are deadened within me. 

My favorite occupations in times past now cease to enter. 
tain. I can do nothing readily. Application for ever so short 
atime killsme. This poor abstract of my condition was penned 
at long intervals, with scarcely an attempt at connection of 
thought, which is now difficult to me. 

The noble passages which formerly delighted me in history 
or poetic fiction now only draw a few tears, allied to dotage. 
My broken and dispirited nature seems to sink before anything 
great and admirable. 

I perpetually catch myself in tears, for any cause, or none. 
It is inexpressible how much this infirmity adds to a sense of 
shame, and a general feeling of deterioration. 

These are some of the instances concerning which I can say, 
with truth, that it was not always so with me. 

Shall I lift up the veil of my weakness any further? or is 
this disclosure sufficient ? 

I am a poor, nameless egotist, who have no vanity to consult 
by these Confessions. I know not whether I shall be laughed 
at or heard seriously. Such as they are, I commend them to 
the reader’s attention, if he find his own case any way touched. 
I have told him what 1 am come to. Let him stop in time. 


————-8 OF Of 00-——— 


ESSAY ON ANGER. 
By FRANCIS BACON. 


{Francis Bacon: An English philosophical writer and essayist, and man of 
affairs; born in London, January 22, 1561; died in 1626. He was educated at 
Cambridge, spent several years in Paris, was admitted to the bar in 1582, and 
entered Parliament in 1584. He became a knight under James I., solicitor 
general, attorney general, keeper of the great seal, and finally lord high 
chancellor of England. In addition he was created Baron Verulam and Vis- 
count St. Albans, In 1621 he was ruined as to material affairs by a conviction 
of bribery, the fairest discussion of which is in Spedding’s ‘‘ Evenings with a 
Reviewer.’? Bacon's chief writings are: ‘‘The Advancement of Learning’ 
(1605) ; ‘Novum Organum,’’ intended to form the second part of a never com- 
pleted work, ‘‘Instauratio Magna,’’ or the Great Restoration; the famous 
‘‘ Essays ’’ (1597, 1612, 1625) ; ‘*On the Wisdom of the Ancients’’ (in Latin). ] 


To seek to extit.guish anger utterly is but a bravery of the 
Stoics. We haye better oracles: “ Be angry, but sin not; let 
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not the sun go down upon your anger.” Anger must be limited 
and confined both in race and in time. We will speak first how 
the natural inclination and habit, “to be angry,” may be tem- 
pered and calmed ; secondly, how the particular motions of anger 
may be repressed, or, at least, refrained from doing mischief ; 
thirdly, how to raise anger or appease anger in another. 

For the first, there is no other way but to meditate and 
ruminate well upon the effects of anger, how it troubles man’s 
life: and the best time to do this, is to look back upon anger 
when the fit is thoroughly over. Seneca saith well, “that anger 
is like a ruin, which breaks itself upon that it falls.” The Scrip- 
ture exhorteth us “to possess our souls in patience” ; whosoever 
is out of patience, is out of possession of his soul. Men must 
not turn bees, “and leave their lives in the wound.” 

Anger is certainly a kind of baseness; as it appears well 
in the weakness of those subjects in whom it reigns: children, 
women, old folks, sick folks. Only men must beware that they 
carry their anger rather with scorn than with fear ; so that they 
may seem rather to be above the injury than below it; which 
is a thing easily done, if a man will give law to himself in it. 

Fer the second point, the causes and motives of anger are 
chiefly three: first, to be too sensible of hurt; for no man is 
angry that feels not himself hurt; and therefore tender and 
delicate persons must needs be oft angry, they have so many 
things to trouble them, which more robust natures have little 
sense of: the next is, the apprehension and construction of the 
injury offered, to be, in the circumstances thereof, full of con- 
tempt: for contempt is that which putteth an edge upon anger, 
as much, or more, than the hurt itself; and, therefore, when 
men are ingenious in picking out circumstances of contempt, 
they do kindle their anger much : lastly, opinion of the touch of 
a man’s reputation doth multiply and sharpen anger; wherein 
the remedy is, that a man should have, as Gonsalvo was wont to 
say, “A thicker covering for his honor.”’ But in all refrainings 
of anger, it is the best remedy to win time, and to make a man’s 
self believe that the opportunity of his revenge is not yet come; 
but that he foresees a time for it, and so to still himself in the 
mean time, and reserve it. 

To contain anger from mischief, though it take hold of a 
man, there be two things whereof you must have special caution : 
the one, of extreme bitterness of words, especially if they be 
aculeate and proper; for “communia maledicta” are nothing so 
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much; and again, that in anger a man reveals no secrets; for 
that makes him not fit for society: the other that you do not 
peremptorily break off in any business in a fit of anger; but 
howsoever you show bitterness, do not act anything that is not 
revocable. 

For raising and appeasing anger in another, it is done chiefly 
by choosing of times, when men are frowardest and worst dis- 
posed to incense them; again, by gathering (as we touched be- 
fore) all that you can find out to aggravate the contempt; and 
the two remedies are by the contraries; the former to take good 
times, when first to relate to a man an angry business; for the 
first impression is much; and the other is, to sever, as much as 
may be, the construction of the injury from the point of con- 
tempt; imputing it to misunderstanding, fear, passion, or what 
you will. 


——-—-2- 029} 00-———— 


THE POWER OF TIME.’ 
By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


[Puitir Girpert Hamerton: An English artist and author; born in 
Lancashire, September 10, 1834; died in 1894. He studied art in Paris, espe- 
cially landscape painting, but marrying a French wife, spent the greater part 
of his life at Sens, Autun, and Boulogne, in France. In 1889 he established the 
Portfolio, an art review devoted mainly to etching, and contributed frequently 
to English, French, and American periodicals. His chief publications are: 
‘¢A Painter’s Camp in the Highlands,’”’ ‘‘ Etching and Etchers,’’ ‘‘ Contempo- 
rary French Painters,’ ‘‘ The Intellectual Life,’? ‘* Chapters on Animals,” a life 
of J. M. W. Turner, ‘* Graphic Arts,’’ ‘‘ Human Intercourse,’’ ‘‘ Drawing and 
Engraving,’’ ‘*French and English,’? mainly contributed to the Atlantic 
Monthly, to remove ignorant prejudices of each nation against the other. ] 


To A MAN oF LEISURE WHO COMPLAINED OF WANT 
OF TIME. 


You complain of want of time — you, with your boundless 
leisure | 

It is true that the most absolute master of his own hours 
still needs thrift if he would turn them to account, and that too 
many never learn this thrift, whilst others learn it late. Will 
you permit me to offer briefly a few observations on time thrift 
which have been suggested to me by my own experience and 
by the experience of intellectual friends ? 


? By permission of the Publishers, Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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It may be accepted for certain, to begin with, that men who 
like yourself seriously care for culture, and make it, next to 
moral duty, the principal object of their lives, are but little 
exposed to waste time in downright frivolity of any kind. You 
may be perfectly idle at your own times, and perfectly frivo- 
lous even, whenever you have a mind to be frivolous, but then 
you will be clearly aware how the time is passing, and you will 
throw it away knowingly, as the most careful of money econo- 
mists will throw away a few sovereigns in a confessedly foolish 
amusement, merely for the relief of a break in the habit of his 
life. Toa man of your tastes and temper there is no danger 
of wasting too much time so long as the waste is intentional ; 
but you are exposed to time losses of a much more insidious 
character. 

It is in our pursuits themselves that we throw away our 
most valuable time. Few intellectual men have the art of 
economizing the hours of study. The very necessity, which 
every one acknowledges, of giving vast portions of life to attain 
proficiency in anything makes us prodigal where we ought to 
be parsimonious, and careless where we have need of unceasing 
vigilance. The best time savers are the love of soundness in 
all we learn or do, and a cheerful acceptance of inevitable 
limitations. ‘There is a certain point of proficiency at which 
an acquisition begins to be of use, and unless we have the time 
and resolution necessary to reach that point, our labor is as 
completely thrown away as that of a mechanic who began to 
make an engine but never finished it. Each of us has acquisi- 
tions which remain permanently unavailable from their unsound- 
ness, a language or two that we can neither speak nor write, a 
science of which the elements have not been mastered, an art 
which we cannot practice with satisfaction either to others or 
to ourselves. Now the time spent on these unsound accomplish- 
ments has been in great measure wasted, not quite absolutely 
wasted, since the mere labor of trying to learn has been a disci- 
pline for the mind, but wasted so far as the accomplishments 
themselves are concerned. And even this mental discipline, 
on which so much stress is laid by those whose interest it is to 
encourage unsound accomplishment, might be obtained more 
perfectly if the subjects of study were less numerous and more 
thoroughly understood. Let us not therefore «én the studies 
of our maturity repeat the error of our youth. Let us deter- 
mine to have soundness, that is, accurately organized knowledge 
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in the studies we continue to pursue, and let us resign ourselves 
to the necessity for abandoning those pursuits in which sound: 
ness is not to be hoped for. 

The old-fashioned idea about scholarship in Latin and Greek, 
that it ought to be based upon thorough grammatical knowl- 
edge, is a good example, so far as it goes, of what soundness 
really is. That ideal of scholarship failed only because it fell 
short of soundness in other directions, and was not conscious 
of its failure. But there existed, in the minds of the old 
scholars, a fine resolution to be accurate, and a determination 
to give however much labor might be necessary for the attain- 
ment of accuracy, in which there was much grandeur. Like 
Mr. Browning’s Grammarian, they said — 


“Let me know all! Prate not of most or least 
Painful or easy: ” 


and so at least they came to know the ancient tongues gram- 
matically, which few of us do in these days. 

I should define each kind of knowledge as an organic 
whole and soundness as the complete possession of all the 
essential parts. For example, soundness in violin playing 
consists in being able to play the notes in all the positions, 
in tune, and with a pure intonation, whatever may be the 
degree of rapidity indicated by the musical composer. Sound- 
ness in painting consists in being able to lay a patch of color 
having exactly the right shape and tint. Soundness in the 
use of language consists in being able to put the right word 
in the right place. In each of the sciences, there are certain 
elementary notions without which sound knowledge is not 
possible, but these elementary notions are more easily and 
rapidly acquired than the elaborate knowledge or confirmed 
skill necessary to the artist or the linguist. A man may be 
a sound botanist without knowing a very great number of 
plants, and the elements of sound botanical knowledge may 
be printed in a portable volume. And so it is with all the 
physical sciences; the elementary notions which are necessary 
to soundness of knowledge may be acquired rapidly and at 
any age. Hence it follows that all whose leisure for culture 
is limited, and who value soundness of knowledge, do wisely 
to pursue some branch of natural history rather than lan- 
guages or the fine arts. 
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It is well for every one who desires to attain a perfect 
economy of time, to make a list of the different pursuits to 
which he has devoted himself, and to put a note opposite to 
each of them indicating the degree of its unsoundness with 
as little self-delusion as may be. After having done this, 
he may easily ascertain in how many of these pursuits a 
sufficient degree of soundness is attainable for him, and when 
this has been decided he may at once effect a great saving by 
the total renunciation of the rest. With regard to those which 
remain, and which are to be carried farther, the next thing to 
be settled is the exact limit of their cultivation. Nothing is 
so favorable to sound culture as the definite fixing of limits. 
Suppose, for example, that the student said to himself, “I 
desire to know the flora of the valley I live in,” and then set 
to work systematically to make a herbarium illustrating that 
flora, it is probable that his labor would be more thorough, 
his temper more watchful and hopeful, than if he set himself 
to the boundless task of the illimitable flora of the world. Or 
in the pursuit of fine art, an amateur discouraged by the glar- 
ing unsoundness of the kind of art taught by ordinary draw- 
ing masters, would find the basis of a more substantial super- 
structure on a narrower but firmer ground. Suppose that 
instead of the usual messes of bad color and bad form, the 
student produced work having some definite and not unat- 
tainable purpose, would there not he, here also, an assured 
economy of time? Accurate drawing is the basis of sound- 
ness in the fine arts, and an amateur, by perseverance, may 
reach accuracy in drawing; this, at least, has been proved by 
some examples —not by many, certainly, but by some. In 
languages we may have a limited purpose also. That charm- 
ing and most intelligent traveler, Louis Enault, tells us that 
he regularly gave a week to the study of each new language 
that he needed, and found that week sufficient. The asser- 
tion is not so presumptuosu as it appears. For the practical 
necessities of traveling M. Enault found that he required about 
four hundred words, and that, having a good memory, he was 
able to learn about seventy words a day. The secret of his 
success was the invaluable art of selection, and the strict 
limitation of effort in accordance with a preconceived design. 
A traveler not so well skilled in selection might have learned 
a thousand words with less advantage to his travels, and a 
traveler less decided in purpose might have wasted several 
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months on the frontier of every new country in hopeless 
efforts to master the intricacies of grammatical form. It is 
evident that in the strictest sense M. Enault’s knowledge of 
Norwegian cannot have been sound, since he did not master 
the grammar, but it was sound in its own strictly limited way, 
since he got possession of the four hundred words which were 
to serve him as current coin. On the same principle it is a 
good plan for students of Latin and Greek who have not time 
to reach true scholarship (half a lifetime is necessary for that), 
to propose to themselves simply the reading of the original 
authors with the help of a literal translation. In this way 
they may attain a closer acquaintance with ancient literature 
than would be possible by translation alone, whilst on the 
other hand their reading will be much more extensive on 
account of its greater rapidity. It is, for most of us, a waste 
of time to read Latin and Greek without a translation, on 
account of the comparative slowness of the process; but it is 
always an advantage to know what was really said in the 
original, and to test the exactness of the translator by con- 
tinual reference to the ipsissima verba of the author. When 
the knowledge of the ancient language is not sufficient even 
for this, it may still be of use for occasional compar ison, even 
though the passage has to be fought through @ coupes de dic- 
tionnaire. What most of us need in reference to the ancient 
languages is a frank resignation to a restriction of some kind. 
It is simply impossible for men occupied as most of us are 
in other pursuits to reach perfect scholarship in those lan- 
guages, and if we reached it we should not have time to 
maintain it. 

In modern languages it is not so easy to fix limits satisfac- 
torily. You may resolve to read French or German without 
either writing or speaking them, and that would be an effectual 
limit, certainly. But in practice it is found difficult to keep 
within that boundary if ever you travel or have intercourse 
with foreigners. And when once you begin to speak, it is so 
humiliating to speak badly, that a lover of soundness in accom- 
plishment will never rest perfectly satisfied until he speaks like 
a cultivated native, which nobody ever did except under peculiar 
family conditions. 

In music the limits are found more easily. The amateur 
musician is frequently not inferior in feeling and taste to the 
more accomplished professional, and by selecting those composi- 
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tions which require much feeling and taste for their interpreta- 
tion, but not so much manual skill, he may reach a sufficient 
success. The art is to choose the very simplest music (pro- 
vided of course that it is beautiful, which it frequently is), and 
to avoid all technical difficulties which are not really necessary 
to the expression of feeling. The amateur ought also to select 
the easiest instrument, an instrument in which the notes are 
made for him already, rather than one which compels him to 
fix the notes as he is playing. The violin tempts amateurs who 
have a deep feeling for music because it renders feeling as no 
other instrument can render it, but the difficulty of just intona- 
tion is almost insuperable unless the whole time is given to that 
one instrument. It is a fatal error to perform on several differ- 
ent instruments, and an amateur who has done so may find a 
desirable limitation in restricting himself to one. 

Much time is saved by following pursuits which help each 
other. It is a great help to a landscape painter to know the 
botany of the country he works in, for botany gives the great- 
est possible distinctness to his memory of all kinds of vegeta- 
tion. Therefore, if a landscape painter takes to the study of 
science at all, he would do well to study botany, which would 
be of use in his painting, rather than chemistry or mathematics, 
which would be entirely disconnected from it. The memory 
easily retains the studies which are auxiliary to the chief pur- 
suit. Entomologists remember plants well, the reason being 
that they find insects in them, just as Leslie the painter had an 
excellent memory for houses where there were any good pic- 
tures to be found. 

The secret of order and proportion in cur studies is the true 
secret of economy in time. To have one main pursuit and 
several auxiliaries, but none that are not auxiliary, is the true 
principle of arrangement. Many hard workers have followed 
pursuits as widely disconnected as possible, but this was for 
the refreshment of absolute change, not for the economy of 
time. 

Lastly, it is a deplorable waste of time to leave fortresses 
untaken in our rear. Whatever has to be mastered ought to be 
mastered so thoroughly that we shall not have to come back to 
it when we ought to be carrying the war far into the enemy’s 
country. But to study on this sound principle, we require not 
to be hurried. And this is why, to a sincere séudent, all exter- 
nal pressure, whether of examiners, or poverty, or business 
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engagements, which causes him to leave work behind him which 
was not done as it ought to have been done, is 80 grievously, so 
intolerably vexatious. 


To A YouNG MAN oF GREAT TALENT AND ENERGY WHO 
HAD MAGNIFICENT PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 


Have you ever observed that we pay much more attention 
to a wise passage when it is quoted, than when we read it in 
the original author? On the same principle, people will give a 
higher price to a picture dealer than they would have given to 
the painter himself. The picture that has been once bought 
has a recommendation, and the quoted passage is both recom- 
mended and isolated from the context. 

Trusting to this well-known principle, although I am aware 
that you have read everything that Sir Arthur Helps has pub- 
lished, I proceed to make the following quotation from one of 
his wisest books. 

‘Time and occasion are the two important circumstances in 
human life, as regards which the most mistaken estimates are 
made. And the error is universal. It besets even the most 
studious and philosophic men. This may notably be seen in 
the present day, when many most distinguished men have laid 
down projects for literature ad philosophy, to be accomplished 
by them in their own lifetime, which would require several men 
and many lifetimes to complete ; and, generally speaking, if any 
person who has passed the meridian of life looks back upon 
his career, he will probably own that his greatest errors have 
arisen from his not having made sufficient allowance for the 
length of time which his various schemes required for their 
fulfillment.” 7 

There are many traditional maxims about time which insist 
upon its brevity, upon the necessity of using it whilst it is 
there, upon the impossibility of recovering what is lost; but 
the practical effect of these maxims upon conduct can scarcely 
be said to answer to their undeniable importance. The truth 
is, that although they tell us to economize our time, they can- 
not, in the nature of things, instruct us as to the methods by 
which it is to be economized. Human life is so extremely vari- 
ous and complicated, whilst it tends every day to still greater 
variety and confplication, that all maxims of a general nature 
require a far higher degree of intelligence in their application 
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to individual cases than it ever cost originally to invent them. 
Any person gifted with ordinary common sense can perceive 
that life is short, that time flies, that we ought to make good 
use of the present; but it needs the union of much experience, 
with the most consummate wisdom, to know exactly what ought 
to be done and what ought to be left undone —the latter being 
frequently by far the more important of the two. 

Amongst the favorable influences of my early life was the 
kindness of a venerable country gentleman, who had seen a 
great deal of the world and passed many years, before he in- 
herited his estates, in the practice of a laborious profession. I 
remember a theory of his, that experience was much less valu- 
able than is generally supposed, because, except in matters of 
simple routine, the problems that present themselves to us for 
solution are nearly always dangerous from the presence of some 
unknown element. ‘The unknown element he regarded as ao 
hidden pitfall, and he warned me that in my progress through 
life I might always expect to tumble into it. This saying of 
his has been so often confirmed since then, that I now count 
upon the pitfall quite as a matter of certainty. Very fre- 
quently I have escaped it, but more by good luck than good 
management. Sometimes I have tumbled into it, and when 
this misfortune occurred it has not unfrequently been in con- 
sequence of having acted upon the advice of some very know- 
ing and experienced person indeed. We have all read, when 
we were boys, Captain Marryat’s ‘“ Midshipman Easy.” There 
is a passage in that story which may serve as an illustration of 
what is constantly happening in actual life. The boats of the 
‘Harpy’ were ordered to board one of the enemy’s vessels ; 
young Easy was in command of one of these boats, and as they 
had to wait he began to fish. After they had received the 
order to advance, he delayed a little to catch his fish, and this 
delay not only saved him from being sunk by the enemy’s 
broadside, but enabled him to board the Frenchman. Here the 
pitfall was avoided by idling away a minute of time on an occa- 
sion when minutes were like hours; yet it was mere luck, not 
wisdom, which led to the good result. There was a sad rail- 
way accident on one of the continental lines last autumn; a 
notable personage would have been in the train if he had 
arrived in time for it, but his miscalculation saved him. In 
matters where there is no risk of the loss of life, but only of 
the waste of a portion of it in unprofitable employment, it fre- 
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quently happens that procrastination, which is reputed to be 
the thief of time, becomes its best preserver. Suppose that 
you undertake an enterprise, but defer the execution of it from 
day to day: it is quite possible that in the interval some fact 
may accidentally come to your knowledge which would cause a 
great modification of your plan, or even its complete abandon- 
ment. Every thinking person is well aware that the enormous 
loss of time caused by the friction of our legislative machinery 
has preserved the country from a great deal of crude and ill- 
digested legislation. Even Napoleon the Great, who had a 
rapidity of conception and of action so far surpassing that of 
other kings and commanders that it seems to us almost super- 
natural, said that when you did not quite know what ought to 
be done it was best to do nothing at all. One of the most dis- 
tinguished of living painters said exactly the same thing with 
reference to the practice of his art, and added that very little 
time would be needed for the actual execution of a picture if 
only the artist knew beforehand how and where to lay ‘the 
color. It so often happens that mere activity is a waste of 
time, that people who have a morbid habit of being busy are 
often terrible time wasters, whilst, on the contrary, those who 
are judiciously deliberate, and allow themselves intervals of 
leisure, see the way before them in those intervals, and save 
time by the accuracy of their calculations. 

A largely intelligent thrift of time is necessary to all great 
works—and many works are very great indeed relatively to 
the energies of a single individual, which pass unperceived in 
the tumult of the world. The advantages of calculating time 
are artistic as well as economical. I think that, in this respect, 
magnificent as are the cathedrals which the Gothic builders 
have left us, they committed an artistic error in the very im- 
mensity of their plans. ‘They do not appear to have reflected 
that from the continual changes of fashion in architecture, in- 
congruous work would be sure to intrude itself before their 
gigantic projects could be realized by the generations that were 
to succeed them. For a work of that kind to possess artistic 
unity, it ought to be completely realized within the space of 
forty years. How great is the charm of those perfect edifices 
which, like the Sainte Chapelle, are the realization of one sub- 
lime idea? And those changes in national thought which have 
made the old cathedrals a jumble of incongruous styles, have 
their parallel in the life of every individual workman. We 
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change from year to year, and any work which occupies us for 
very long will be wanting in unity of manner. 

Men are apt enough of themselves to fall into the most 
astonishing delusions about the opportunities which time 
affords, but they are even more deluded by the talk of the 
people about them. When children hear that a new carriage 
has been ordered of the builder, they expect to see it driven 
up to the door in a fortnight, with the paint quite dry on 
the panels. All people are children in this respect, except 
the workman, who knows the endless details of production ; 
and the workman himself, notwithstanding the lessons of ex- 
perience, makes light of the future task. What gigantic 
plans we scheme, and how little we advance in the labor of a 
day ! Three pages of the book (to be half erased to-morrow), 
a bit of drapery in the picture that will probably have to be 
done over again, the imperceptible removal of an ounce of 
marble dust from the statue that seems as if it never would 
be finished; so much from dawn to twilight has been the 
accomplishment of the golden hours. If there is one lesson 
which experience teaches, surely it is this, to make plans that 
are strictly limited, and to arrange our work in a practicable 
way within the limits that we must accept. Others expect 
so much from us that it seems as if we had accomplished 
nothing. “What! have you done only that?” they say, or 
we know by their looks that they are thinking it. 

The most illusory of all the work that we propose to our- 
selves is reading. It seems so easy to read, that we intend, 
in the indefinite future, to master the vastest literatures. We 
cannot bring ourselves to admit that the library we have col- 
lected is in great part closed to us simply by want of time. 
A dear friend of mine, who was a solicitor with a large prac- 
tice, indulged in wonderful illusions about reading, and col- 
lected several thousand volumes, all fine editions, but he died 
without having cut their leaves. I like the university habit 
of making reading a business, and estimating the mastery of 
a few authors as a just title to consideration for scholarship. 
I should like very well to be shut up in a garden for a whole 
summer with no literature but the “ Faéry Queene,” and one 
year I very nearly realized that project, but publishers and 
the postman interfered with it. After all, this business of 
reading ought to be less illusory than mos? others, for printers 
divide books into pages, which they number, so that, with a 
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moderate skill in arithmetic, one ought to be able to foresee 
the limits of his possibilities. There is another observation 
which may be suggested, and that is to take note of the time 
required for reading different languages. We read very slowly 
when the language is imperfectly mastered, and we need the 
dictionary, whereas in the native tongue we see the whole page 
almost at a glance, as if it were a picture. People whose time 
for reading is limited ought not to waste it in grammars and 
dictionaries, but to confine themselves resolutely to a couple of 
languages, or three at the very utmost, notwithstanding the 
contempt of polyglots, who estimate your learning by the vari- 
ety of your tongues. It is a fearful throwing away of time, 
from the literary point of view, to begin more languages than 
you can master or retain, and to be always puzzling yourself 
about irregular verbs. 

All plans for sparing time in intellectual matters ought, 
however, to proceed upon the principle of thrift, and not upon 
the principle of avarice. The object of the thrifty man in 
money matters is so to lay out his money as to get the best 
possible result from his expenditure; the object of the ava- 
ricious man is to spend no more money than he can help. 
An artist who taught me painting often repeated a piece of 
advice which is valuable in other things than art, and which 
I try to remember whenever patience fails. He used to say 
to me, * Give it time.” The mere length of time that we be- 
stow upon our work is in itself a most important element of 
success, and if I object to the use of languages that we only 
half know, it is not because it takes us a long time to get 
through a chapter, but because we are compelled to think 
about syntax and conjugations which did not in the least 
occupy the mind of the author, when we ought rather to be 
thinking about those things which did occupy his mind, about 
the events which he narrated, or the characters that he im- 
agined or described. ‘There are, in truth, only two ways of 
impressing anything on the memory,—either intensity or 
duration. If you saw a man struck down by an assassin, you 
would remember the occurrence all your life; but to remem- 
ber with equal vividness a picture of the assassination, you 
would probably be obliged to spend a month or two in copy- 
ing it. The subjects of our studies rarely produce an inten- 
sity of emotion sufficient to insure perfect reccllection without 
the expenditure of time. And when your object is not to 
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learn, but to produce, it is well to bear in mind that every- 
thing requires a certain definite time outlay, which cannot be 
reduced without an inevitable injury to quality. A most ex- 
perienced artist, a man of the very rarest executive ability, 
wrote to me the other day about a set of designs I had sug- 
gested. “If I could but get the TIME,” —the large capitals 
are his own, —“ for, somehow or other, let a design be never 
so studiously simple in the masses, it will fill itself as it goes 
on, like the weasel in the fable who got into the meal tub; 
and when the pleasure begins in attempting tone and mystery 
and intricacy, away go the hours at a gallop.” A well-known 
and very successful English dramatist wrote to me: ‘“ When 
I am hurried, and have undertaken more work than I can 
execute in the time at my disposal, I am always perfectly 
paralyzed.” 

There is another side to this subject which deserves atten- 
tion. Some men work best under the sense of pressure. 
Simple compression evolves heat from iron, so that there is 
a flash of fire when a ball hits the side of an ironclad. The 
same law seems to hold good in the intellectual life of man, 
whenever he needs the stimulus of extraordinary excitement. 
Rossini positively advised a young composer never to write 
his overture until the evening before the first performance. 
“ Nothing,” he said, “excites inspiration like necessity, — the 
presence of a copyist waiting for your work, and the view of 
a manager in despair tearing out his hair by handfuls. In 
Italy in my time all the managers were bald at thirty. I 
composed the overture to ‘Othello’ in a small room in the 
Barbaja Palace, where the baldest and most ferocious of man- 
agers had shut me up by force with nothing but a dish of 
maccaroni, and the threat that I should not leave the place 
alive until I had written the last note. I wrote the overture 
to the ‘Gazza Ladra’ on the day of the first performance, in 
the upper loft of the La Scala, where I had been confined by 
the manager, under the guard of four sceneshifters, who had 
orders to throw my text out of the window bit by bit to copy- 
ists, who were waiting below to transcribe it. In default of 
music, I was to be thrown out myself.” 

I have quoted the best instance known to me of this volun- 
tary seeking after pressure, but striking,as it is, even this 
instance does not weaken what I said before. For observe, 
that although Rossini deferred the composition of his overture 
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till the evening before the first performance, he knew very well 
that he could do it thoroughly in the time. He was like a 
clever schoolboy who knows that he can learn his lesson in the 
quarter of an hour before the class begins; or he was like an 
orator who knows that he can deliver a passage and compose at 
the same time the one which is to follow, so that he prefers to 
arrange his speech in the presence of his audience. Since Ros- 
sini always allowed himself all the time that was necessary for 
what he had to do, it is clear that he did not sin against the 
great time necessity. The express which can travel from Lon- 
don to Edinburgh in a night may leave the English metropolis 
on Saturday evening although it is due in Scotland on Sunday, 
and still act with the strictest consideration about time. The 
blamable error lies in miscalculation, and not in rapidity of 
performance. 

Nothing wastes time like miscalculation. It negatives all 
results. It is the parent of incompleteness, the great author of 
the Unfinished and the Unserviceable. Almost every intellec- 
tual man has laid out great masses of time on five or six differ- 
ent branches of knowledge which are not of the least use to 
him, simply because he has not carried them far enough, and 
could not carry them far enough in the time he had to give. 
Yet this might have been ascertained at the beginning by the 
simplest arithmetical calculation. The experience of students 
in all departments of knowledge haa quite definitely ascertained 
the amount of time that is necessary for success in them, and 
the successful student can at once inform the aspirant how far 
he is likely to travel along the road. What is the use, to any- 
body, of having just enough skill to feel vexed with himself 
that he has no more, and yet angry at other people for not 
admiring the little that he possesses ? 

I wish to direct your attention to a cause which more than 
any other produces disappointment in ordinary intellectual pur~ 
suits. It is this. People can often calculate with the utmost 
accuracy what they can accomplish in ten minutes or even in 
ten hours, and yet the very same persons will make the most 
absurd miscalculations about what they can accomplish in ten 
years. There is of course a reason for this: if there were not, 
so many sensible people would not suffer from the delusion. 
The reason is, that wing to the habits of human life there is a 
certain elasticity in large spaces of time that include nights, 
and mealtimes, and holidays. We fancy that we shall be able, 
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by working harder than we have been accustomed to work, and 
by stealing hours from all the different kinds of rest and amuse- 
ment, to accomplish far more in the ten years that are to come 
than we have ever actually accomplished in the same space. 
And to a certain extent this may be very true. No doubt a 
man whose mind has become seriously aware of the vast impor- 
tance of economizing his time will economize it better than he 
did in the days before the new conviction came to him. No 
doubt, after skill in our work has been confirmed, we shall per- 
form it with increased speed. But the elasticity of time is 
rather that of leather than that of india rubber. There is cer- 
tainly a degree of elasticity, but the degree is strictly limited. 
The true master of time thrift would be no more liable to illu- 
sion about years than about hours, and would act as prudently 
when working for remote results as for near ones. 

Not that we ought to work as if we were always under 
severe pressure. Little books are occasionally published in 
which we are told that it is a sin to lose a minute. From the 
intellectual point of view this doctrine is simply stupid. What 
the Philistines call wasted time is often rich in the most varied 
experience to the intelligent. If all that we have learned in 
idle moments could be suddenly expelled from our minds by 
some chemical process, it is probable that they would be worth 
very little afterwards. What, after such a process, would have 
remained to Shakespeare, Scott, Cervantes, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Hogarth, Goldsmith, Moliére? When these great students of 
human nature were learning most, the sort of people who write 
the foolish little books just alluded to would have wanted to 
send them home to the dictionary or the desk. Tépffer and 
Claude Tillier, both men of delicate and observant genius, 
attached the greatest importance to hours of idleness. Topffer 
said that a year of downright loitering was a desirable element 
in a liberal education; whilst Claude Tillier went even farther, 
and boldly affirmed that * the time best employed is that which 
one loses.” 

Let us not think too contemptuously of the miscalculators 
of time, since not one of us is exempt from their folly. We 
have all made miscalculations, or more frequently have simply 
omitted calculation altogether, preferring childish illusion to a 
manly examination of realities ; and afterwards as life advances 
another illusion steals over us not less vain than the early one, 
but bitter as that was sweet. We now begin to reproach our- 
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selves with all the opportunities that have been neglected, and 
now our folly is to imagine that we might have done impossible 
wonders if we had only exercised a little resolution. We might 
have been thorough classical scholars, and spoken all the great 
modern languages, and written immortal books, and made a 
colossal fortune. Miscalculations again, and these the most 
imbecile of all; for the youth who forgets to reason in the glow 
of happiness and hope, is wiser than the man who overestimates 
what was once possible that he may embitter the days which 
remain to him. | 


To A MAN oF BUSINESS WHO dESIRED TO MAKE HIMSELF 
BETTER ACQUAINTED WITH LITERATURE, BUT WHOSE TIME 
FOR READING WAS LIMITED. 


In the charming and precious letters of Victor Jacquemont, 
a man whose life was dedicated to culture, and who not only 
lived for it, but died for it, there is a passage about the intel- 
lectual labors of Germans, which takes due account of the 
expenditure of time. 

“Being astonished at the prodigious variety and at the ex- 
tent of knowledge possessed by the Germans, I begged one of 
my friends, Saxon by birth, and one of the foremost geologists 
in Europe, to tell me how his countrymen managed to know so 
many things. Here is his answer, nearly in his own words: 
‘A German (except myself, who am the idlest of men) gets up 
early, summer and winter, at about five o’clock. He works 
four hours before breakfast, sometimes smoking all the time, 
which does not interfere with his application. His breakfast 
lasts half an hour, and he remains, afterwards, another half- 
hour talking with his wife and playing with his children. He 
returns to his work for six hours, dines without hurrying him- 
self, smokes an hour after dinner, playing again with his chil- 
dren, and before he goes to bed he works four hours more. He 
begins again every day, and never goes out. This is how it 
comes to pass that Oersted, the greatest natural philosopher in 
Germany, is at the same time the greatest physician; this is 
how Kant the metaphysician was one of the most learned as- 
tronomers in Europe, and how Goethe, who is at present the 
first and most fertile author in Germany in almost all kinds of 
literature, is an‘excellent botanist, mineralogist, and natural 
philosopher.’ ” 
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Here is something to encourage, and something to discour- 
age you at the same time. ‘The number of hours which these 
men have given in order to become what they were, is so great 
as to be past all possibility of imitation by a man occupied in 
business. It is clear that, with your counting house to occupy 
you during the best hours of every day, you can never labor 
for your intellectual culture with that unremitting application 
which these men have given for theirs. But, on the other 
hand, you will perceive that these extraordinary workers have 
hardly ever been wholly dedicated to one pursuit, and the rea- 
son for this in most cases is clear. Men who go through a 
prodigious amount of work feel the necessity for varying it. 
The greatest intellectual workers I have known personally have 
varied their studies as Kant and Goethe did, often taking up 
subjects of the most opposite kinds, as for instance imaginative 
literature and the higher mathematics, the critical and practical 
study of fine art and the natural sciences, music, and political 
economy. ‘The class of intellects which arrogate to themselves 
the epithet “ practical,” but which we call Philistine, always 
oppose this love of variety, and have an unaffected contempt 
for it, but these are matters beyond their power of judgment. 
They cannot know the needs of the intellectual life, because 
they have never lived it. The practice of all the greatest intel- 
lects has been to cultivate themselves variously, and if they 
have always done so, it must be because they have felt the need 
of it. 

The encouraging inference which you may draw from this 
in reference to your own case is that, since all intellectual men 
have had more than one pursuit, you may set off your business 
against the most absorbing of their pursuits, and for the rest be 
still almost as rich in time as they have been. You may study 
literature as some painters have studied it, or science as some 
literary men have studied it. 

The first step is to establish a regulated economy of your time, 
so that, without interfering with a due attention to business 
and to health, you may get two clear hours every day for read- 
ing of the best kind. It is not much, some men would tell you 
that it is not enough, but I purposely fix the expenditure of 
time at a low figure because 1 want it to be always practicable 
consistently with all the duties and necessary pleasures of your 
life. If I told you to read four hours every day, I know before- 
hand want would be the consequence. You would keep the 
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rule for three days, by an effort, then some engagement would 
occur to break it, and you would have no rule at all. And 
please observe that the two hours are to be given quite regu- 
larly, because, when the time given is not much, regularity is 
quite essential. Two hours a day, regularly, make more than 
seven hundred hours in a year, and in seven hundred hours, 
wisely and uninterruptedly occupied, much may be done in 
anything. 

Permit me to insist upon that word uninterruptedly. Few 
people realize the full evil of an interruption, few people know 
all that is implied by it. After warning nurses against the 
evils of interruption, Florence Nightingale says : — 

“These things are not fancy. If we consider that, with 
sick as with well, every thought decomposes some nervous 
matter — that decomposition as well as recomposition of nerv- 
ous matter is always going on, and more quickly with the sick 
than with the well,—that to obtrude another thought upon 
the brain whilst it is in the act of destroying nervous matter by 
thinking, is calling upon it to make a new exertion—if we 
consider these things, which are facts, not fancies, we shall 
remember that we are doing positive injury by interrupting, 
by startling a ‘fanciful’ person, as it is called. Alas, it is no 
fancy. 

‘‘ If the invalid is forced by his avocations to continue occu- 
pations requiring much thinking, the injury is doubly great. 
In feeding a patient suffering under delirium or stupor you 
may suffocate him by giving him his food suddenly, but if you 
rub his lips gently with a spoon and thus attract his attention, 
he will swallow the food unconsciously, but with perfect safety. 
Thus it is with the brain. If you offer it a thought, especially 
one requiring a decision, abruptly, you do it a real, not fanciful, 
injury. Never speak to a sick person suddenly; but, at the 
same time, do not keep his expectation on the tiptoe.” 

To this you will already have answered, mentally, that you 
are not a patient suffering under either delirium or stupor, and 
that nobody needs to rub your lips gently with a spoon. But 
Miss Nightingale does not consider interruption baneful to sick 
persons only. 

“This rule indeed,” she continues, “ applies to the well quite 
as much as to the sick. J have never known persons who exposed 
themselves for years to constant interruption who did not muddle 
away their intellects by it at last. The process, with them, may 
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be accomplished without pain. With the sick, pain gives warn- 
ing of the injury.” 

Interruption is an evil to the reader which must be estimated 
very differently from ordinary business interruptions. The 
great question about interruption is not whether it compels you 
to divert your attention to other facts, but whether it compels 
you to tune your whole mind to another diapason. Shop- 
keepers are incessantly compelled to change the subject; « 
stationer is asked for note paper one minute, for sealing wax the 
next, and immediately afterwards for a particular sort of steel 
pen. The subjects of his thoughts are changed very rapidly, 
but the general state of his mind is not changed ; he is always 
strictly in his shop, as much mentally as physically. When an 
attorney is interrupted in the study of a case by the arrival of 
a client who asks him questions about another case, the change 
is more difficult to bear; yet even here the general state of 
mind, the legal state of mind, is not interfered with. But now 
suppose a reader perfectly absorbed in his author, an author 
belonging very likely to another age and another civilization 
entirely different from ours. Suppose that you are reading the 
Defense of Socrates in Plato, and have the whole scene before 
you as in a picture: the tribunal of the Five Hundred, the pure 
Greek architecture, the interested Athenian public, the odious 
Melitus, the envious enemies, the beloved and grieving friends 
whose names are dear to us, and immortal; and in the center 
you see one figure draped like a poor man, in cheap and common 
cloth, that he wears winter and summer, with a face plain to 
downright ugliness, but an air of such genuine courage and 
self-possession that no acting could imitate it; and you hear 
the firm voice saying: “The man, then, judges me worthy of 
death. Beitso.” You are just beginning the splendid para- 
graph where Socrates condemns himself to maintenance in the 
Prytaneum, and if you can only be safe from interruption till it 
is finished, you will have one of those minutes of noble pleasure 
which are the rewards of intellectual toil. Butif you are read- 
ing in the daytime in a house where there are women and chil- 
dren, or where people can fasten upon you for pottering details 
of business, you may be sure that you will not be able to get to 
the end of the passage without in some way or other being. 
rudely awakened from your dream, and suddenly brought back 
into the common world. The loss intellectually is greater than 
any one who had not suffered from it could imagine. People 
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think that an interruption is merely the unhooking of an elec- 
tric chain, and that the current will flow, when the chain is 
hooked on again, just as it did before. To the intellectual 
and imaginative student an interruption is not that; it is the 
destruction of a picture. 


To A STUDENT WHO FELT HURRIED AND DRIVEN. 


So you have got yourself into that pleasant condition which 
is about as agreeable, and as favorable to fruitful study and 
observation, as the condition of an overdriven cab horse! 

Very indolent men, who will not work at all unless under 
the pressure of immediate urgency, sometimes tell us that they 
actually like to be hurried ; but although certain kinds of prac- 
tical work which have become perfectly easy from habit may be 
got through at a great pace when the workman feels that there 
is an immediate necessity for effort, it is certainly not true that 
hurry is favorable to sound study of any kind. Work which 
merely runs in a fixed groove may be urged on occasionally at 
express speed without any perceptible injury to the quality of 
it. A clever violinist can play a passage prestzss¢mo as correctly 
as if he played it adagio; a banker’s clerk can count money 
very rapidly with positively less risk of error than if he counted 
itas youand Ido. A person of sluggish temperament really 
gains in vivacity when he is pressed for time, and becomes 
during those moments of excited energy a clearer-headed and 
more able person than he is under ordinary circumstances. It 
is therefore not surprising that he should find himself able to 
accomplish more under the great stimulus of an immediate 
necessity than he is able to do in the dullness of his everyday 
existence. Great prodigies of labor have been performed in 
this way to avert impending calamity, especially by military 
officers in critical times like those of the Sepoy rebellion ; and 
in the obscurer lives of tradesmen, immense exertions are often 
made to avert the danger of bankruptcy, when without the ex- 
citement of a serious anxiety of that kind the tradesman would 
not feel capable of more than a moderate and reasonable degree 
of attention to his affairs. But notwithstanding the many in- 
stances of this kind which might be cited, and the many mors 
which might eagily be collected, the truth remains that the 
highest kinds of intellectual labor can hardly ever be properly 
performed when the degree of pressure is in the least excessive. 
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You may, for example, if you have the kind of ability which 
makes a good journalist, write an effective leader with your 
watch lying on the table, and finish it exactly when the time is 
up; but if you had the kind of ability which makes a good 
poet, you could not write anything like highly finished poetry 
against time. It is equally clear that scientific discovery, which, 
though it may flash suddenly upon the mind of the discoverer, 
is always the result of long brooding over the most patient 
observations, must come at its own moments, and cannot be 
commanded. ‘The activity of poets and discoverers would be 
paralyzed by exigencies which stimulate the activity of soldiers 
and men of business. The truth is, that intelligence and energy 
are beneficially stimulated by pressure from without, whereas 
the working of the higher intellect is impeded by it, and that 
to such a degree that in times of the greatest pressure the high 
intellectual life is altogether suspended, to leave free play to 
the lower but more immediately serviceable intelligence. 

This being so, it becomes a necessary part of the art of in- 
tellectual living so to order our work as to shield ourselves if 
possible, at least during a certain portion of our time, from the 
evil consequences of hurry. ‘The whole secret lies in a single 
word — Selection. 

An excellent landscape painter told me that whatever he 
had to do, he always took the greatest pains to arrange his work 
so as never to have his tranquillity disturbed by haste. His 
system, which is quite applicable to many other things than 
landscape painting, was based on the principle of selection. He 
always took care to determine beforehand how much time he 
could devote to each sketch or study, and then, from the mass 
of natural facts before him, selected the most valuable facts 
which could be recorded in the time at his disposal. But how- 
ever short that time might be, he was always perfectly cool and 
deliberate in the employment of it. Indeed, this coolness and 
his skill in selection helped each other mutually, for he chose 
wisely because he was cool, and he had time to be cool by reason 
of the wisdom of his selection. In his little memoranda, done 
in five minutes, the lines were laid just as deliberately as the 
tints on an elaborate picture; the difference being in choice 
only, not in speed. 

Now if we apply this art of selection to gll our labors it will 
give us much of that landscape painter’s enviable coolness, and 
enable us to work more satisfactorily. Suppose that instead of 
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painting and sketching we have to do a great deal of reading 
and writing: the art is to select the reading which will be 
most useful to our purpose, and, in writing, to select the words 
which will express our meaning with the greatest clearness in a 
little space. The art of reading is to skip judiciously. Whole 
libraries may be skipped in these days, when we have the 
results of them in our modern culture without going over the 
ground again. And even of the books we decide to read, there 
are almost always large portions which do not concern us, and 
which we are sure to forget the day after we have read them. 
The art is to skip all that does not concern us, whilst missing 
nothing that we really need. No external guidance can teach 
us this ; for nobody but ourselves can guess what the needs of 
our intellect may be. But let us select with decisive firmness, 
independently of other people’s advice, independently of the 
authority of custom. In every newspaper that comes to hand 
there is a little bit that we ought to read; the art is to find 
that little bit, and waste no time over the rest. 

Some studies permit the exercise of selection better than 
others do. A language, once undertaken, permits very little 
selection indeed, since you must know the whole vocabulary, or 
nearly so, to be able to read and speak. On the other hand, 
the natural sciences permit the most prudent exercise of selec- 
tion. For example, in botany you may study as few plants as 
you choose. 

In writing, the art of selection consists in giving the utmost 
effect to expression in the fewest words; but of this art I say 
little, for who can contend against an inevitable trade neces- 
sity? Almost every author of ordinary skill could, when 
pressed for time, find a briefer expression for his thoughts, but 
the real difficulty in fulfilling literary engagements does not lie 
in the expression of the thought, it lies in the sufficiently rapid 
production of a certain quantity of copy. For this purpose I 
fear that selection would be of very little use — of no more use, 
in fact, than in any other branch of manufacture where (if a 
certain standard is kept up to) quantity in sale is more impor- 
tant than quality of material. 
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To A FRIEND WHO, THOUGH HE HAD No PROFESSION, 
COULD NOT FIND TIME FOR HIS VARIOUS INTELLEC- 
TUAL PURSUITS. 


It has always seemed to me that the great and beautiful 
principle of compensation is more clearly seen in the distribu- 
tion and effects of time than in anything else within the scope 
of our experience. ‘The good use of one opportunity very 
frequently compensates us for the absence of another, and it 
does so because opportunity is itself so dependent upon time 
that, although the best opportunities may apparently be pre- 
sented to us, we can make no use of them unless we are able to 
give them the time that they require. You, who have the best 
possible opportunities for culture, find a certain sadness and 
disappointment because you cannot avail yourself of all of 
them ; but the truth is, that opportunity only exists for us just 
so far as we are able to make use of it, and our power to do so 
is often nothing but a question of time. If our days are well 
employed we are sure to have done some good thing which we 
should have been compelled to neglect if we had been occupied 
about anything else. Hence every genuine worker has rich 
compensations which ought to console him amply for his short- 
comings, and to enable him to meet comparisons without fear. 

Those who aspire to the intellectual life, but have no ex- 
perience of its difficulties, very frequently envy men so favor- 
ably situated as you are. It seems to them that all the world’s 
knowledge is accessible to you, and that you have simply to 
cull its fruits as we gather grapes in a vineyard. They forget 
the power of Time, and the restrictions which Time imposes. 
“ This or that, not this and that,” is the rule to which all of us 
have to submit, and it strangely equalizes the destinies of men. 
The time given to the study of one thing is withdrawn from the 
study of another, and the hours of the day are limited alike for 
all of us. How difficult it is to reconcile the interests of our 
different pursuits! Indeed, it seems like a sort of polygamy to 
have different pursuits. It is natural to think of them as jealous 
wives tormenting some Mormon prophet. 

There is great danger in apparently unlimited opportuni- 
ties, and a splendid compensation for those who are confined by 
circumstances to a narrow but fruitful field. The Englishman 
gets more civilization out of a farm and a garden than the Red 
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Indian out of the space encircled by his horizon. Our culture 
gains in thoroughness what it loses in extent. 

This consideration goes far to explain the fact that although 
our ancestors were so much less favorably situated than we are, 
they often got as good an intellectual training from the litera- 
ture that was accessible to them, as we from our vaster stores. 
We live in an age of essayists, and yet what modern essayist 
writes better than old Montaigne? All that a thoughtful and 
witty writer needs for the sharpening of his intellect, Mon- 
taigne found in the ancient literature that was accessible to him, 
and in the life of the age he lived in. Born in our own cen- 
tury, he would have learned many other things, no doubt, and 
read many other books, but these would have absorbed the 
hours that he employed not less fruitfully with the authors that 
he loved in the little library up in the third story of his tower, 
as he tells us, where he could see all his books at once, set upon 
five rows of shelves round about him. In earlier life he bought 
“this sort of furniture” for “ornament and outward show,” 
but afterwards quite abandoned that, and procured such vol- 
umes only ‘as supplied his own need.” 

To supply our own need, within the narrow limits of the 
few and transient hours that we can call our own, is enough 
for the wise everywhere, as it was for Montaigne in his tower. 
Let us resolve to do as much as that, not more and then rely 
upon the golden compensations. 
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NOTHING TO WEAR. 
By WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER. 


[Wittiam ALLEN Burter: An American poet and author; born in Albany, 
N.Y., in 1825. He is a graduate of the University of New York (1843), a 
lawyer, and the author of ‘‘ Nothing to Wear: an Episode in City Life "’ (1857), 
a biography of Martin Van Buren (1862), and ‘‘ Domesticus”’ (1886), a story 
of labor troubles. ] 


Miss Frora M‘Fuimsey, of Madison Square, 
Has made three separate journeys to Paris; 
And her father assures me, each time she was there, 
That she and her friend, Mrs. Harris 
(Not the lady whose name is so famous in history, 
But plain Mrs. H., without romance or mystery), 
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Spent six consecutive weeks without stopping, 

In one continuous round of shopping ; 

Shopping alone, and shopping together, 

At all hours of the day, and in all sorts of weather, 

For all manner of things that a woinan can put 

On the crown of her head or the sole of her foot, 

Or wrap round her shoulders or fit round her waist, 

Or that can be sewed on, or pinned on, or laced, 

Or tied on with a string, or stitched on with a bow, 

In front or behind — above or below: 

For bonnets, mantillas, capes, collars, and shawls: 

Dresses for breakfasts, and dinners, and balls; 

Dresses to sit in, and stand in, and walk in; 

Dresses to dance in, and flirt in, and talk in; 

Dresses in which to do nothing at all; 

Dresses for winter, spring, summer, and fall; 

All of them different in color and pattern — 

Silk, muslin, and lace, crape, velvet, and satin ; 

Brocade, and broadcloth, and other material, 

Quite as expensive, and much more ethereal: 

In short, for all things that could ever be thouglit of, 

Or milliner, modiste, or tradesman be bought of. 

I should mention just here, that out of Miss Flora’s 

Two hundred and fifty or sixty adorers, 

T had just been selected as he who should throw all 

The rest in the shade, by the gracious bestowal 

On myself, after twenty or thirty rejections, 

Of those fossil remains which she called “her affections.” 

So we were engaged. Our troth had been plighted, 
Not by moonbeamn, nor starbeam, by fountain or grove, 

But in a front parlor, most brilliantly lighted, 
Beneath the gas fixtures we whispered our love. 

Without any romance, or raptures, or sighs, 

Without any tears in Miss Flora’s blue eyes; 

Or blushes, or transports, or such silly actions, 

It was one of the quietest business transactions; 

With a very small sprinkling of sentiment, ifany, 

And a very large diamond, imported by Tiffany. 


Well, having thus wooed Miss M‘Flimsey and gained her, 
With the silks, crinolines, and hoops that contained her, 
¥ had, as I thought, a contingent remainder 

At least in the property, and the best right 

To appear as its escort by day and by night; 

And it being the week of the Stuckups’ grand bal) -- 
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Their cards had been out a fortnight or so, 
And set all the Avenue on the tiptoe — 
I considered it only my duty to call 
And see if Miss Flora intended to go. 
I found her —as ladies are apt to be found, 
When the time intervening between the first sound 
Of the bell and the visitor’s entry is shorter 
Than usual—I found (I won’t say, I caught) her 
Intent on the pier glass, undoubtedly meaning 
To see if, perhaps, it didn’t need cleaning. 
She turned, as I entered —“ Why, Harry, you sinner, 
I thought that you went to the Flashers’ to dinner!” 
“So I did,” I replied; “ but the dinner is swallowed 
And digested, I trust, for ’tis now nine and more; 
So being relieved from that duty, I followed 
Inclination, which led me, you see, to your door. 
And now, will your ladyship so condescend 
As just to inform me if you intend 
Your beauty, and graces, and presence to lend 
(All which, when I own, I hope no one will borrow) 
To the Stuckups’, whose party, you know, is to-morrow ?” 
The fair Flora looked up with a pitiful air, 
And answered quite promptly, “ Why, Harry, mon cher, 
I should like above all things to go with you there ; 
But really and truly — I’ve nothing to wear!” 
“Nothing to wear! Go just as you are: 
Wear the dress you have on, and you'll be by far, 
I engage, the most bright and particular star 
On the Stuckup horizon.” She turned up her nose 
(That pure Grecian feature), as much as to say, 
“How absurd that any sane man should suppose 
That a lady would go to a ball in the clothes, 
No matter how fine, that she wears every day!” 
So I ventured again— “ Wear your crimson brocade.” 
(Second turn up of nose) — “ That’s too dark by a shade.” 
“Your blue silk” —“ That’s too heavy;” “ Your pink” — “ That’s 
too light.” 
“ Wear tulle over satin” — “I can’t endure white.” 
“Your rose-colored, then, the best of the batch,” — 
“T haven’t a thread of point lace to match.” 
“ Your brown moire-antique ” — “Yes, and look like a Quaker :”’ 
“The pearl-colored,”’ —“T would, but that plaguy dressmake 
’, Has had ita week.” “Then that exquisite lilac, 
~ In which you would melt the heart of a Shylock ” 
(Here the nose took again the same elevation) — 
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“YT wouldn’t wear that for the whole of creation.” 

“Why not? It’s my fancy, there’s nothing could strike it 

As more comme il faut ” “Yes, but, dear me, that lean 
Sophronia Stuckup has got one just like it, 

And I won’t appear dressed like a chit of sixteen; ” 

“Then that splendid purple, that sweet mazarine ; 

That superb point d’aguille, that imperial green, 

That zephyr-like tarlatan, that rich grenadine” — 

‘Not one of all which is fit to be seen,” 

Said the lady, becoming excited and flushed. 

“Then wear,” I exclaimed in a tone which quite crushed 
Opposition, “that gorgeous toilet, which you sported 

In Paris last spring, at the grand presentation, 

When you quite turned the head of the head of the nation, 
And by all the grand court were so very much courted.” 
The end of the nose was portentously turned up, 

And both the bright eyes shot forth indignation, 

As she burst upon me with the fierce exclamation, 

“T have worn it three times at the least calculation, 

And that, and the most of my dresses, are ripped up!” 

Here I ripped out something, perhaps rather rash, 

Quite innocent, though; but, to use an expression 

More striking than classic, it “settled my hash,” 
And proved very soon the last act of our session. 

“ Fiddlesticks, is it, sir? I wonder the ceiling 

Doesn’t fall down and crush you. Oh! you men have no feeling 

You selfish, unnatural, illiberal creatures ! 

Who set yourselves up as patterns and preachers, 

Your silly pretense — why, what a mere guess it is! 

Pray, what do you know of a woman’s necessities ? 

I have told you and shown you I’ve nothing to wear, 

And it’s perfectly plain you not only don’t care, 

But you do not believe me” (here the nose went still higher), 

“T suppose if you dared, you would call me a Har. 

Our engagement is ended, sir —yes, on the spot; 

You’re a brute and a monster, and —I don’t know what.” 

I mildly suggested the words — Hottentot, 

Pickpocket, and cannibal, Tartar and thief, 

As gentle expletives which might give relief; 

But this only proved as spark to the powder, 

And the storm I had raised came faster and louder; 

It blew, and it rained, thundered, lightened, and hailed 

Interjections, verbs, pronouns, till language quite failed, 

To express the abusive; and then its arrears 

Were brought up all at once by a torrent of tears; 
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And my last faint, despairing attempt at an obs- 
Ervation was lost in a tempest of sobs. : 
Well, I felt for the lady, and felt for my hat too. 
I mprovised on the crown of the latter a tattoo, 
In leu of expressing the feelings which lay 
Quite too deep for words, as Wordsworth would say ; 
Then, without going through the form of a bow, 
Found myself in the entry —I hardly knew how — 
On doorstep and sidewalk, past lamp-post and squaie, 
At home and upstairs in my own easy chair; 

Poked my feet into slippers, my fire into blaze, 
And said to myself, as I lit my cigar, 
Supposing a man had the wealth of the Czar 

Of the Russias to boot, for the rest of his days, 
On the whole, do you think he would have much to spare, 
If he married a woman with nothing to wear ? 


Since that night, taking pains that it should not be bruited 
Abroad in society, I’ve instituted 
A course of inquiry, extensive and thorough, 
On this vital subject; and find, to my horror, 
That the fair Flora’s case is by no means surprising, 
But that there exists the greatest distress 
In our female community, solely arising 
From this unsupplied destitution of dress, 
Whose unfortunate victims are filling the air 
With the pitiful wail of “Nothing to wear!” 


Ob! ladies, dear ladies, the next time you meet, 
Please trundle your hoops just outside Regent Street, 
From its whirl and its bustle, its fashion and pride, 
And the temples of trade which tower on each side, 
To the alleys and lanes where misfortune and guilt 
Their children have gathered, their city have built; 
Where hunger and vice, like twin beasts of prey, 
Have hunted their victims to gloom and despair; 
Raise the rich, dainty dress, and the fine broidered skirt, 
Pick your delicate way through the dampness and dirt, 
Grope through the dark dens, climb the rickety stair 
To the garret, where wretches, the young and the old, 
Half starved and half naked, lie crouched from the cold, 
See those skeleton limbs, those frost-bitten feet, 
Al) bleeding and bruised by the stones of the street; 
Hear the sharp cry of childhood, the deep groans that swell 
From the poor dying creature ‘who writhes on the floor; 
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Hear the curses that sound like the echoes of hell, 

As you sicken and shudder and fly from the door! 
Then home to your wardrobes, and say, if you dare — 
Spoiled children of Fashion — you’ve nothing to wear! 


And, oh! if perchance there should be a sphere, 
Where all is made right which so puzzles us here, 
Where the glare and the glitter, and tinsel of time 
Fade and die in the light of that region sublime, 
Where the soul, disenchanted of flesh and of sense, 
Unscreened by its trappings, and shows, and pretense, 
Must be clothed for the life and the service above 
With purity, truth, faith, meekness, and love; 

Oh! daughters of earth! foolish virgins, beware! 
Lest in that upper realm you have nothing to wear! 
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THE NECKLACE. 
By GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 


(Henri Renf& ALvBert Guy ve Maupassant: A French writer of fiction; 
born at Miromesnil, France, August 5, 1850. He belonged to a noble Norman 
house ; was educated at Paris, and obtained a clerkship in the Navy Depart- 
ment, which he left after a short period, and under the direction of Flaubert 
took to literature. After seven years’ apprenticeship he published a volume of 
verse (1880). He produced about thirty volumes up to 1891, when, under con- 
stant excitement and opiates, his brain gave way, and he died in a private asylum, 
July 4, 1893. Among his best-known works are: the collections of short stories 
‘¢The Tellier House,’’ ‘‘The Rondoli Sisters,’’ ‘*‘ Day and Night Stories,’ ‘‘ Le 
Horla,”’ ‘‘ The Left Hand’; the novels ‘‘ Bel-Ami,’’ ‘‘ Pierre and Jean,’ ‘‘ Strong 
as Death,’’ ‘‘Our Heart’’; and descriptions of travel ‘‘ In the Sun,’’ ‘‘ Afloat,’’ 
‘*A Wandering Life.’’] 


SHE was one of those pretty, charming girls such as are 
sometimes, as if by a mistake of destiny, born into a bourgeois 
family. She had no dowry, or expectations, or means of being 
known, understood, loved, married, by any rich or distinguished 
man; and sh allowed herself to be married to a young clerk 
at the Mi--istry of Public Instruction. 

She dressed plainly because she could not dress well, but she 
was as unhappy as if she had really fallen from her proper sta- 
tion; for with women there is no caste or rank; and beauty, 
grace, and charm have the same action as family and birth. 
Natural delicacy, the instinct for what is elegant, flexibility of 
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wit, are the only hierarchy, and make women from the people 
the equals of the very greatest ladies. 

She ceaselessly suffered, feeling herself born for all deli- 
cacies and all luxuries. She suffered from the meanness of her 
dwelling, from the wretched appearance of the walls, from the 
worn-out chairs, from the ugly curtains. All the things, of 
which any other woman of her rank would never have been 
even conscious, tortured her and made her cross. The sight of 
the little Breton peasant girl who did her humble housework 
stirred in her regrets that were full of despair and distracted 
dreams. 

She thought of silent antechambers hung with oriental tap- 
estry, lighted by high bronze candelabra, and of the two tall 
footmen in knee breeches sleeping in the big easy chairs, made 
drowsy by the heavy warmth of the air-tight stove. She thought 
of the long salons decorated with ancient silk, of the dainty fur- 
niture carrying priceless curiosities, and of the coquettish per- 
fumed boudoirs made for five-o’clock talks with intimate friends, 
with famous and popular men, whom all women envy and whose 
attention they all desire. 

When she sat down to dinner, at the round table covered 
with a tablecloth three days old, opposite her husband, who 
uncovered the soup tureen and declared with an enchanted air, 
* Ah, the nice pot-au-feu! I don’t know anything better than 
that,” she thought of dainty dinners, of glittering silverware, 
of tapestry peopling the walls with personages of ancient days, 
and with strange birds flying through a fairy forest ; and she 
thought of delicious dishes served on marvelous plate, and of 
the whispered gallantries to which you listen with a sphinxlike 
smile, while you are eating the pink flesh of a trout or the breast 
of a quail. 

She had no dresses, no jewels, nothing. And that was all 
she loved; she felt made for that. She would have so liked to 
please, to be envied, to be charming, to be desired. 

She had a friend, a former schoolmate at the convent, who 
was rich, and whom she did not like to visit any more, because 
she suffered so much when she came back. 

But, one evening, her husband returned home with an air of 
triumph, and holding a large envelope. 

“There,” said he, “ here is something for you.” 

She swiftly tofe the paper, and drew out a printed card bear- 
ing these words : -— 
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“The Minister of Public Instruction and Mme. Georges Ram- 
ponneau request the honor of M. and Mme. Loisel’s company at 
the palace of the Ministry on Monday evening, January 18.” 


Instead of being delighted, as her husband hoped, she scorn: 
fully threw the invitation on the table, murmuring : — 

‘What do you want me to do with this?” 

‘Why, my dear, I thought you would be glad. You never 
go out, and this is a fine opportunity. J had awful trouble to 
get it. Every one is anxious to go; it is very select, and not 
many clerks are getting invitations. The whole official society 
will be there.” 

She looked at him with an angry eye, and said impatiently : 

‘ And what do you want me to wear?” 

He had not thought of that; he stammered: — 

‘Why, the dress you wear to the theater. To me it looks 
very well.” 

He stopped, in despair, seeing his wife crying. Two great 
tears were descending slowly from the corners of her eyes 
toward the corners of her mouth. He stammered : — 

‘What is the matter? What is the matter?” 

But, by a violent effort, she had conquered her grief, and 
she replied, in a calm voice, as she wiped her wet cheeks: — 

“Nothing. Only I have no dress, and so I can’t go to this 
ball. Give your card to some colleague whose wife is better 
off than I am.” 

He was in despair. He went on: — 

‘‘Come, Mathilde, let us see. How much would a suitable 
dress cost, such as you could use on other occasions —some- 
thing very simple?” 

She reflected several seconds, making her calculations and 
wondering also what sum she could ask without bringing an 
immediate refusal and a frightened exclamation from the 
economical clerk. 

At last she replied hesitatingly: — 

“]T don’t exactly know, but I think I could manage it with 
four hundred francs.” 

He had grown a trifle pale, because he was hoarding up 
just that sum with which to buy a gun and treat himself to a 
little shooting the following summer on the plain of Nanterre, 
with several friends who went to shoot larks down there, 
Sundays. 
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But he said : — 
“All right. I will give you four hundred francs. And 


try to have a pretty dress.” 


The day of the ball drew near, and Mme. Loisel seemed 
melancholy, uneasy, and anxious. But her dress was ready. 
Her husband said to her one evening : — 

‘What is the matter? Come, you have been so queer 
these last three days.” 

And she answered : — 

“It annoys me not to have a single jewel, not a single 
stone, nothing to wear. I shall look like poverty. I should 
almost rather not go at all.” 

He replied : — 

“You might wear natural flowers. It is very stylish at 
this time of the year. For ten francs you can get two or 
three magnificent roses.” 

She was not convinced. 

“No; there’s nothing more humiliating than to look poor 
among other women who are rich.” 

But her husband cried : — 

“ How stupid you are! Go find your friend Mme. Fores- 
tier, and ask her to lend you some jewels. You are quite 
intimate enough with her to do that.” 

She uttered a cry of joy: — 

“That is true. I never thought of that.” 

The next day she went to her friend and told of her distress. 

Mme. Forestier went to a wardrobe with a glass door, took 
out a large jewel casket, brought it back, opened it, and said to 
Mme. Loisel : — 

“Choose, my dear.” 

First of all she saw some bracelets, then a pearl necklace, 
then a Venetian cross, gold and other precious stones of 
admirable workmanship. She tried the ornaments on before 
the glass, hesitated, could not make up her mind to part with 
them, to give them back. She kept asking : — 

‘“ Haven’t you any more?” 

“Why, yes. Look. I don’t know what you like.” 

Suddenly she discovered, in a black satin box, a superb dia- 
mond necklace, and her heart began to beat with immoderate 
desire. Her hands trembled as she took it. She fastened it 
round her throat, outside her high-necked dress, and remained 
lost in ecstasy at the sight of herself. 

‘ 
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Then she asked, hesitating, filled with anguish : — 

“Can you lend me this, just this? ” 

“Why, yes, certainly.” 

She fell on her friend’s neck, kissed her passionately, then 
fled with her treasure. 


The day of the ball arrived. Mme. Loisel made a great 
success. She was prettiest of them all, elegant, graceful, 
smiling, and crazy with joy. All the men looked at her, 
asked her name, wanted to be introduced. All the attachés 
of the Cabinet wanted to waltz with her. She was remarked 
by the minister himself. 

She danced vith intoxication, with passion, made drunk by 
pleasure, forgetting everything, in the triumph of her beauty, in 
the glory of her success, in a sort of cloud of happiness com- 
posed of all this homage, of all this admiration, of all these 
awakened desires, and of that sense of complete victory that is 
so sweet to woman’s heart. 

She left about four o’clock in the morning. Her husband 
had been asleep since midnight, in a little deserted anteroom, 
with three other men whose wives were having a very good time. 

He threw over her shoulders the wraps that he had brought, 
modest wraps of common life, the meanness of which contrasted 
with the elegance of the ball dress. She felt this and wanted 
to make her escape so as not to be remarked by the other 
women, who were wrapping themselves up in costly furs. 

Loisel held her back. 

“Wait a little. You will catch cold outside. I will go and 
call a cab.” 

But she would not listen to him, and rapidly descended the 
stairs. When they reached the street they did not find a car- 
riage ; and they began ‘o look for one, shouting after the cab- 
men whom they s-w passing at a distance. 

They went down toward the Seine, in despair, shivering 
with cold. At last they found on the quay one of those 
ancient noctambulant coupés which, just as if they were 
ashamed to show their wretchedness by day, are never seen 
round Paris until after nightfall. 

It took them to their door in the Rue des Martyrs, and 
once more, sadly, they climbed homeward. For her, all was 
ended. And he reflected that he must be at the Ministry at 
ten een 
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She removed the wraps that covered her shoulders, before 
the glass, so as once more to see herself in all her glory. But 
suddenly she uttered a cry. She no longer had the necklace 
around her neck ! 

Her husband, already half-undressed, asked : — 

“What is the matter with you?” 

She turned madly towards him : — 

“‘T have —I have—I have lost Mme. Forestier’s necklace.” 

He stood up, distracted. 

“ What ! — how? — impossible !” 

And they looked in the folds of her dress, in the folds of 
her cloak, in her pockets, everywhere. They did not find it. 

He asked : — 

“You are sure you had it on when you left the ball?” 

“Yes, I felt it in the vestibule of the palace.” 

* But if you had lost it in the street we should have heard 
it fall. It must be in the cab.” 

“Yes. Probably. Did you take his number?” 

“No. And didn’t you notice it?” 

“No.” 

Thunderstruck they looked at one another. At last Loisel 
put on his clothes. 

“TI shall go on foot,” said he, “over the whole route which 
we have taken, to see if I can’t find it.” 

And he went out. She sat waiting on a chair in her ball 
dress, without strength to go to bed, overwhelmed, without fire, 
without a thought. 

Her husband came back about seven o’clock. He had found 
nothing. 

He went to Police Headquarters, to the newspaper offices, 
to offer a reward ; he went to the cab companies — everywhere, 
in fact, whither he was urged by the least suspicion of hope. 

She waited all day, in the same condition of mad fear before 
this terrible calamity. 

Loisel returned at night with a hollow, pale face; he had 
discovered nothing. 

“You must write to your friend,” said he, “that you have 
broken the clasp of her necklace and that you are having it 
mended. That will give us time to turn round.” 

She wrote at his dictation. 

C 


At the end of a week they had lost all hope. 
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And Loisel, who had aged five years, declared : — 

« We must consider how to replace that ornament.” 

The next day they took the box which had contained it, and 
they went to the jeweler whose name was found within. He 
consulted his books. 

‘Madame, it was not I who sold that necklace; I must 
simply have furnished the case.” 

Then they went from jeweler to jeweler, searching for a 
necklace like the other, consulting their memories, sick both of 
them with chagrin and with anguish. 

They found, in a shop at the Palais Royal, a string of dia- 
monds that seemed to them exactly like the one they were look- 
ing for. It was worth forty thousand francs. They could 
have it for thirty-six. 

So they begged the jeweler to hold it for them for three 
days yet. And they made a bargain that he should buy it back 
for thirty-four thousand francs, in case they found the other 
one before the end of February. 

Loisel possessed eighteen thousand francs that his father 
had left him. He would borrow the rest. 

He did borrow, asking a thousand francs of one, five hun- 
dred of another, five louis here, three louis there. He gave 
notes, and entered into ruinous obligations; he dealt with 
usurers, and all the race of lenders. He compromised all the 
rest of his life, risked his signature without even knowing if he 
could make it good; and, frightened by the pains yet to come, 
by the black misery that was about to fall upon him, by the 
prospect of all the physical privations and of all the moral tor- 
tures that he was to suffer, he went to get the new necklace, 
putting down upon the merchant’s counter thirty-six thousand 
francs. 

When Mme. Loisel took back the necklace, Mme. Forestier 
said to her, in a chilling manner : — 

“You should have returned it sooner, I might have needed 
it.” 

She did not open the case, as her friend had so much feared. 
If she had detected the substitution, what would she have 
thought, what would she have said? Would she not have 
taken Mme. Loisel for a thief ? 

Mme. Loisel now knew the horrible existence of the poor. 
She undertook her part, moreover, all on a sudden, with 
heroism. That dreadful debt must be paid. She would pay 
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it. They dismissed their servant; they changed their lodg- 
ings ; they rented a garret under the roof. 

She came to know what heavy housework meant and the 
odious cares of the kitchen. She washed the dishes, using her 
rosy nails on the greasy pots and pans. She washed the dirty 
linen, the shirts, and the dishcloths, and dried them on a line ; 
she carried the slops down to the street every morning, and 
carried up the water, stopping for breath at every landing. 
And, dressed like a woman of the people, she went to the 
fruiterer, the grocer, the butcher, with her basket on her arm, 
to make bargains and to be insulted, hoarding her miserable 
money sou by sou. 

Each month they had to meet some notes, renew others, 
obtain more time. 

Her husband worked in the evening making a fair copy of 
some tradesman’s accounts, and late at night he often copied 
manuscript for five sous a page. 

And this life lasted ten years. 

At the end of ten years they had paid everything, every- 
thing, with the rates of usury, and the accumulations of the 
compound interest. 

Mme. Loisel looked old now. She had become a typical 
woman of impoverished households—strong and hard and 
rough. With frowsy hair, skirts awry, and red hands, she 
talked loud while washing the floor with great swishes of water. 
But sometimes, when her husband was at the office, she sat 
down near the window, and thought of that gay evening of 
long ago, of that ball where she had been so beautiful and so 
féted. 

What would have happened if she had not lost that neck- 
lace? Who knows? who knows? How strange and change- 
ful life is! How little a thing is needed for us to be lost or to 
be saved ! 


But, one Sunday, having gone to take a walk in the Champs 
Elysées to refresh herself from the labors of the week, she sud- 
denly perceived a woman who was leading a child. It was 
Mme. Forestier, still young, still beautiful, still charming. 

Mme. Loisel felt moved. Was she going to speak to her? 
Yes, certainly. And now that she had paid, she was going 
to tell her all about it. Why not? 

She went up. 
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“Good day, Jeanne.” 

The other, astonished to be familiarly addressed by this 
plain housewife, did not recognize her at all, and stammered : — 

“ But—madame!—I do not know— You must have 
made a mistake.” 

“No. Jam Mathilde Loisel.” 

Her friend uttered a cry. 

“Oh, my poor Mathilde: How you are changed!” 

“Yes, I have had hard enough days since I saw you last, 
wretched enough days —and all because of you!” 

“Of me! How s0?” 

“Do you remember that diamond necklace which you lent 
me to wear at the ministerial ball?” 

“Yes. Well?” 

“ Well, I lost it.” 

‘‘What do you mean? You brought it back.” 

“JT brought you back another just like it. And we have 
been ten years paying for this. You can understand that it 
was not easy for us, for we had nothing. At last it is ended, 
and I am very glad.” 

Mme. Forestier had stopped. 

“You say that you bought a diamond necklace to replace 
mine?” 

“Yes. You never noticed it, then! They were very 
like.” 

And she smiled with a joy that was at once proud and 
innocent. 

Mme. Forestier, strongly moved, took ‘her two hands. 

“Oh, my poor Mathilde! Why, my necklace was paste. 
It was not worth five hundred francs!” 


THE PRISONER OF CHILLON. 
By LORD BYRON. 


[Lory Gzorcs Nort Gorpon Brron: A famous English poet; born in London, 
January 22, 1788. At the age of ten he succeeded to the estate and title of his 
granduncle William, fifth Lord Byron. He was educated at Harrow and Cam- 
bridge, and in 1807 published his first volume of poems, § Hours of Idleness.”’ 
After a tour through eastern Europe he brought out two cantos of ‘Childe 
Harold,” which met with instantaneous success, and soon after he married the 
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heiress Miss Millvanke. The union proving unfortunate, Byron left England, 
and passed several years in Italy. In 1828 he joined the Greek insurgents in 
Cephalonia, and later at Missolonghi, where he died of a fever April 19, 1824. 
His chief poetical works are: ‘Childe Harold,’’? ‘‘Don Juan,” ‘‘ Manfred,” 
‘¢Cain,”? ** Marino Faliero,’’ ‘‘ Sardanapalus,’’ ‘‘The Giaour,”’ ‘‘ Bride of Aby- 
dos,’’ ‘‘The Corsair,’ ‘‘ Lara,’’ and ‘‘ Mazeppa.’’} 


I. 


My hair is gray, but not with years, 
Nor grew it white 
In a single night, 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears. 
My limbs are bowed, though not with toil, 
But rusted with a vile repose, 
For they have been a dungeon’s spoil, 
And mine has been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are banned, and barred — forbidden fare; 
But this was for my father’s faith 
I suffered chains and courted death ; 
That father perished at the stake 
For tenets he would not forsake ; 
And for the same his lineal race 
In darkness found a dwelling place; 
We were seven — who now are one, 
Six in youth and one in age, 
Finished as they had begun, 
Proud of Persecution’s rage ; 
One in fire, and two in field, 
Their belief with blood have sealed: 
Dying as their father died, 
For the God their foes denied ; — 
Three were in a dungeon cast, 
Of whom this wreck is left the last. 


I. 
There are seven pillars of Gothic mold, 
In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old, 
There are seven columns massy and gray, 
Dim with a dull imprisoned ray, 

A sunbeam which hath lost its way, 

And through the crevice and the cleft 

Of the thick wall is fallen and left: 
Creeping o’er the floor so damp, 

Like a marsh’s meteor lamp: 
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And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in each ring there is a chain; 
That iron is a cankering thing, 

For in these limbs its teeth remain, 
With marks that will not wear away, 
Till I have done with this new day, 
Which now is painful to these eyes, 
Which have not seen the sun so rise 
For years —I cannot count them o’er, 
I lost their long and heavy score 
When my last brother drooped and died, 
And I lay living by his side. 


III. 


They chained us each to a column stone, 
And we were three — yet, each alone: 
We could not move a single pace, 
We could not see each other’s face, 
But with that pale and livid light 
That made us strangers in our sight: 
And thus together — yet apart, 
Fettered in hand, but joined in heart; 
*T was still some solace, in the dearth 
Of the pure elements of earth, 
To hearken to each other’s speech, 
And each turn comforter to each 
With some new hope or legend old, 
Or song heroically bold; 
But even these at length grew cold. 
Our voices took a dreary tone, 
An echo of the dungeon stone, 
A grating sound — not full and free 
As they of yore were wont to be; 
It might be fancy — but to me 
They never sounded like our own. 


IV, 


I was the eldest of the three, 

And to uphold and cheer the rest 

I ought to do— and did my best — 
And each did well in his degree. 

The youngest, whom my father loved, 
Because our mother’s brow was given 
To him — with eyes as blue as hea¥en, 

For him my soul was sorely moved: 
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And truly might it be distressed 
To see such bird in such a nest; 
For he was beautiful as day — 
(When day was beautiful to me 
As to young eagles being free) — 
A polar day, which will not see 
A sunset till its summer’s gone, 
Its sleepless summer of long light, 
The snow-clad offspring of the sun: 
And thus he was as pure and bright, 
And in his natural spirit gay, 
With tears for naught but others’ ills, 
And then they flowed like mountain rills, 
Unless he could assuage the woe 
Which he abhorred to view below. 


Vv. 


The other was as pure of mind, 
But formed to combat with his kind; 
Strong in his frame, and of a mood 
Which ’gainst the world in war had stood, 
And perished in the foremost rank 
With joy: — but not in chains to pine: 
His spirit withered with their clank, 
I saw it silently decline — 
And so perchance in sooth did mine: 
But yet I forced it on to cheer 
Those relics of a home so dear. 
He was a hunter of the hills, 
Had followed there the deer and wolf; 
To him this dungeon was a gulf, 
And fettered feet the worst of ills. 


VI 


Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls. 
A thousand feet in depth below 
Its massy waters meet and flow; 
Thus much the fathom line was sent 
From Chillon’s snow-white battlement, 
Which round about the wave inthralls: 
A double dungeon wall and wave 
Have made — and like a living grave. 
Below the surface of the lake 
The dark vault lies wherein we lay, 
We heard it ripple night and day; 
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Sounding o’er our heads it knocked 
And I have felt the winter’s spray 
Wash through the bars when winds were high 
And wanton in the happy sky; 

And then the very rock hath rocked, 

And I have felt it shake, unshocked, 
Because I could have smiled to see 
The death that would have set me free. 


VII. 


I said my nearer brother pined, 

I said his mighty heart declined, 

He loathed and put away his food; 

It was not that ’twas coarse and rude, 
For we were used to hunter’s fare, 

And for the like had little care: 

The milk drawn from the mountain goa‘ 
Was changed for water from the moat, 
Our bread was such as captive’s tears 
Have moistened many a thousand years, 
Since man first pent his fellow-men 
Like brutes within an iron den; 

But what were these to us or him? 
These wasted not his heart or limb; 

My brother’s 3oul was of that mold 
Which in a palace had grown cold, 

Had his free breathing been denied 

The range of the steep mountain’s side; 
But why delay the truth ? — he died. 

I saw, and could not hold his head, 

Nor reach his dying hand — nor dead, ~ 
Though hard I strove, but strove in vain, 
To rend and gnash my bonds in twain. 
He died —and they unlocked his chain, 
And scooped for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 

I begged them, as a boon, to lay 

His corse in dust whereon the day 
Might shine — it was a foolish thought, 
But then within my brain it wrought, 
That even in death his freeborn breast 
In such & dungeon could not rest. 

I might have spared my idle prayer — 
They coldly laughed —and laid h¥m there: 
The flat and turfless earth above 
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The being we so much did love; 
His empty chain above it leant, 
Such murder’s fitting monument! 


Vir. 


But he, the favorite and the flower, 
Most cherished since his natal hour, 
His mother’s image in fair face, 

The infant love of all his race, 

His martyred father’s dearest thought, 
My latest care, for whom I sought 

To hoard my life, that his might be 
Less wretched now, and one day free; 
He, too, who yet had held untired 

A spirit natural or inspired — 

He, too, was struck, and day by day 
Was withered on the stalk away. 

Oh, God! it is a fearful thing 

To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape, in any mood : — 

I’ve seen it rushing forth in blood, 
I’ve seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoin convulsive motion, 
I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 

Of Sin delirious with its dread: 

But these were horrors — this was woe 
Unmixed with such — but sure and slow: 
He faded, and so calm and meek, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless, yet so tender — kind, 

And grieved for those he left behind; 
With all the while a cheek whose bloom 
Was as a mockery of the tomb, 

Whose tints as gently sunk away 

As a departing rainbew’s ray — 

An eye of most transparent lght, 

That almost made the dungeon bright, 
And not a word of murmur — not 

A groan o’er his untimely lot, — 

A little talk of better days, 

A little hope my own to raise, 

For I was sunk in silence — lost 

In this-last loss, of all the most; 

And then the sighs he would suppress 
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Of fainting nature’s feebleness, 
More slowly drawn, grew less and less: 
I listened, but I could not hear — 
I called, for I was wild with fear; 
I knew ’twas hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished ; 
I called, and thought I heard a sound — 
I burst my chain with one strong bound, 
And rushed to him: —I found him not, 
Z only stirred in this black spot, 
I only lived — I only drew 
The accursed breath of dungeon dew; 
The last — the sole — the dearest link 
Between me and the eternal brink, 
Which bound me to my failing race, 
Was broken in this fatal place. 
One on the earth, and one beneath — 
My brothers — both had ceased to breathe: 
I took that hand which lay so still, 
Alas! my cwn was full as chill; 
I had not strength to stir, or strive, 
But felt that I was still alive — 
A frantic feeling, when we know 
That what we love shall ne’er be so. 

I know not why 

I could not die, 
I had no earthly hope — but faith, 
And that forbade a selfish death. 


IX. 


What next befell me then and there 
I know not well —I never knew — 
First came the loss of light, and air, 
And then of darkness too; 
I had no thought, no feeling — none — 
Among the stones I stood a stone, 
And was, scarce conscious what I wist, 
As shrubless crags within the mist; 
For all was blank, and bleak, and gray, 
It was not night —it was not day, 
It was not even the dungeon light, 
So hateful to my heavy sight, 
But vacancy absorbing space, 
And fixedness — without a place; 
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There were no stars — no earth —no time — 
No check — no change — no good — no crime ~ 
But silence, and a stirless breath 

Which neither was of life nor death; 

A sea of stagnant idleness, 

Blind, boundless, mute, and motionless! 


x. 


A light broke in upon my brain, — 
It was the carol of a bird; 
It ceased, and then it came again, 
The sweetest song ear ever heard, 
And mine was thankful till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise, 
And they that moment could not see 
I was the mate of misery; 
But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses to their wonted track, 
I saw the dungeon walls and floor 
Close slowly round me as before, 
I saw the glimmer of the sun 
Creeping as it before had done, 
But through the crevice where it came 
That bird was perched, as fond and tame, 
And tamer than upon the tree; 
A lovely bird, with azure wings, 
And song that said a thousand things, 
And seemed to say them all for me! 
I never saw its like before, 
I ne’er shall see its likeness more: 
It seemed like me to want a mate, 
But was not half so desolate, 
And it was come to love me when 
None lived to love me so again, 
And cheering from my dungeon’s brink, 
Had brought me back to feel and think. 
I know not if it late were free, 
Or broke its cage to perch on mine, 
But knowing well captivity, 
Sweet bird! I could not wish for thine! 
Or if it were, in winged guise, 
A visitant from Paradise ; 
For — Héaven forgive that thought! the while 
Which made me both to weep and smiie; 
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I sometimes deemed that it might be 
My brother’s soul come down to me; 
But then at last away it flew, 

And then ’twas mortal — well I knew, 
For he would never thus have flown, 
And left me twice so doubly lone, — 
Lone — as the corse within its shroud, 
Lone — as a solitary cloud, 

A single cloud on a sunny day, 
While all the rest of heaven is clear, 
A frown upon the atmosphere, 

That hath no business to appear 

When skies are blue, and earth is gay. 


xI. 


A kind of change came in my fate, 
My keepers grew compassionate ; 

I know not what had made them so, 
They were inured to sights of woe, 
But so it was: —my broken chain 
With links unfastened did remain, 
And it was liberty to stride 

Along my cell from side to side, 
And up and down, and then athwart, 
And tread it over every part; 

And round the pillars one by one, 
Returning where my walk begun, 
Avoiding only, as I trod, 

My brothers’ graves without a sod; 
For if I thought with heedless tread 
My step profaned their lowly bed, 
My breath came gaspingly and thick, 
And my crushed heart fell blind and sick. 


XII. 


I made a footing in the wall, 
It was not therefrom to escape, 
For I had buried one and all 
Who loved me in a human shape; 
And the whole earth would henceforth be 
A wider prison unto me: 
No child —no sire — no kin had I, 
No partner in my misery ; 
I thought of this, and I was glad, 
For thought of them had made me mad; 
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But I was curious to ascend 

To my barred windows, @nd to bend 
Once more, upon the mountains high 
The quiet of a loving eye. 


XIII. 


I saw them — and they were the same, 
They were not changed like me in frame; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high — their wide long lake below, 
And the blue Rhone in fullest flow; 
I.heard the torrents leap and gush 
O’er channeled rock and broken bush ; 
I saw the white-walled distant town, 
And whiter sails go skimming down; 
And then there was a little isle, 
Which in my very face did smile, 
The only one in view; 
A small green isle, it seemed no more, 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor, 
But in it there were three tall trees, 
And o’er it blew the mountain breeze, 
And by it there were waters flowing, 
And on it there were young flowers growing, 
Of gentle breath and hue. 
The fish swam by the castle wall, 
And they seemed joyous each and all; 
The eagle rode the rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seemed to fly, 
And then new tears came in my eye, 
And I felt troubled — and would fain 
T had not left my recent chain; 
And when I did descend again, 
The darkness of my dim abode 
Fell on me as a heavy load; 
It was as is a new-dug grave, 
Closing o’er one we sought to save, — 
And yet my glance, too much oppressed, 
Had almost need of such a rest. 


XIV. 


It might be months, or years, or days, 
I kept no count — I took no note, 





‘“They chained us each to a column stone” 
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I had no hope my eyes to raise, 

And clear them of their dreary mote; 
At last men came to set me free, 

I asked not why, and recked not where, 
It was at length the same to me, 
Fettered or fetterless to be, 

I learned to love despair. 

And thus when they appeared at last, 
And all my bonds aside were cast, 
These heavy walls to me had grown 

A hermitage — and all my own! 

And half I felt as they were come 

To tear me from a second home: 

With spiders I had friendship made, 
And watched them in their sullen trade, 
Had seen the mice by moonlight play, 
And why should I feel less than they ? 
We were all inmates of one place, 

And I, the monarch of each race, 

Had power to kill— yet, strange to tell! 
In quiet we had learned to dwell — 

My very chains and I grew friends, 

So much a long communion tends 

To make us what we are: — even I 
Regained my freedom with a sigh. 


RAWDON CRAWLEY BECOMES A MAN.’ 
By W. M. THACKERAY. 
(From ‘ Vanity Fair.’’) 


(Wiirt1amM Maxkereacs THackeray, English novelist and humorist, was 
born in Calcutta, India, July 19, 1811, and died December 24, 1868. He 
studied for an artist, but could not learn to draw, and after some years of 
struggle began to make a name in Fraser’s Magazine by ‘‘The Great Hoggarty 
Diamond,’’ ‘‘The Yellowplush Papers,’’ etc. There followed ‘The Paris 
Sketch Book’’; ‘*The Book of Snobs,’’ ‘* Ballads of Policeman X,’’ Prize 
Novelists,’’ etc., from Punch ; and ‘* The Rose and the Ring.”’ ‘* Vanity Fair,” 
‘¢ Perdennis,’’ ‘‘ Henry Esmond,’’ and ** The Newcomes,”’ his four great master- 
pieces, all came in the six years 1848-1854. His lectgres on * English Humor- 
ists’? and ‘‘ The Four Georges” followed; then ‘* The Virginians" (sequel to 
‘¢Esmond’’), ‘*Lovel the Widower,” ‘Philip,’ and the unfinished ‘‘ Denis 
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Duval,’ contributed to the Cornhill Magazine, which he edited 1859-1862, and 
which contained also ‘‘ The Roundabout Papers.’’] 


FRIEND RAWDON drove on then to Mr. Moss’ mansion in 
Cursitor Street, and was duly inducted into that dismal place 
of hospitality. Morning was breaking over the cheerful house 
tops of Chancery Lane as the rattling cab woke up the echoes 
there. A little pink-eyed Jew boy, with a head as ruddy as 
the rising morn, let the party into the house, and Rawdon was 
welcomed to the ground-floor apartments by Mr. Moss, his 
traveling companion and host, who cheerfully asked him if he 
would like a glass of something warm after his drive. 

The Colonel was not so depressed as some mortals would 
be, who, quitting a palace and a placens uzor, find themselves 
barred into a sponging house, for, if the truth must be told, 
he had been a lodger at Mr. Moss’ establishment once or 
twice before. We have not thought it necessary in the pre- 
vious course of this narrative to mention these trivial little 
domestie incidents: but the reader may be assured that they 
can’t unfrequently occur in the life of a man who lives on 
nothing a year. 

Upon his first visit to Mr. Moss, the Colonel, then a bache- 
lor, had been liberated by the generosity of his Aunt; on the 
second mishap, little Becky, with the greatest spirit and kind- 
ness, had borrowed a sum of money from Lord Southdown, and 
had coaxed her husband’s creditor (who was her shawl, velvet 
gown, lace pocket handkerchief, trinket, and gimcrack purveyor, 
indeed) to take a portion of the sum claimed, and Rawdon’s 
promissory note for the remainder : so on both these occasions 
the capture and release had been conducted with the utmost 
gallantry on all sides, and Moss and the Colonel were there- 
fore on the very best of terms. 

“You'll find your old bed, Colonel, and everything com- 
fortable,” that gentleman said, “as I may honestly say. You 
may be pretty sure its kep aired, and by the best of company 
too. It was slep in the night afore last by the Honorable Cap 
ting Famish, of the Fiftieth Dragoons, whose Mar took him 
out, after a fortnight, jest to punish him, she said. But, Law 
bless you, I promise you, he punished my champagne, and had 
a party ere every night—reglar tiptop swells, down from 
the clubs and the’ West End—Captain Ragg, the Honorable 
Deuceace, who lives in the Temple, and some fellers as knows 
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a good glase of wine, I warrant you. I’ve got a Doctor of 
Diwinity upstairs, five gents in the Coffeeroom, and Mrs. 
Moss has a tably-dy-hoty at half-past five, and a little cards 
or music afterwards, when we shall be most happy to see you.” 

“J’ll ring when I want anything,” said Rawdon, and went 
quietly to his bedroom. He was an old soldier, we have said, 
and not to be disturbed by any little shocks of fate. A weaker 
man would have sent off a letter to his wife on the instant of 
his capture. ‘But what is the use of disturbing her night’s 
rest?” thought Rawdon. ‘She won’t know whether I am in 
my room or not. It will be time enough to write to her when 
nhe has had her sleep out, and I have had mine. It’s only a 
hundred and seventy, and the deuce is in it if we can’t raise 
that.” And so, thinking about little Rawdon (whom he would 
not have know that he was in such a queer place), the Colonel 
turned into the bed lately occupied by Captain Famish, and fell 
asleep. It was ten o’clock when he woke up, and the ruddy- 
headed youth brought him, with conscious pride, a fine silver 
dressing case, wherewith he might perform the operation of 
shaving. Indeed, Mr. Moss’ house, though somewhat dirty, 
was splendid throughout. There were dirty trays, and wine 
coolers en permanence on the sideboard, huge dirty gilt cornices, 
with dingy yellow satin hangings to the barred windows which 
looked into Cursitor Street — vast and dirty gilt picture frames 
surrounding pieces sporting and sacred, all of which works were 
by the greatest masters; and fetched the greatest prices, too, 
in the bill transactions, in the course of which they were sold 
and bought over and over again. ‘The Colonel’s breakfast was 
served to him in the same dingy and gorgeous plated ware. 
Miss Moss, a dark-eyed maid in curl papers, appeared with the 
teapot, and, smiling, asked the Colonel how he had slep? and 
she brought him in the Morning Post, with the names of all the 
great people who had figured at Lord Steyne’s entertainment 
the night before. It contained a brilliant account of the fes- 
tivities, and of the beautiful and accomplished Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley’s admirable personifications. 

After a lively chat with this lady (who sat on the edge of 
the breakfast table in an easy attitude displaying the drapery 
of her stocking and an ex-white satin shoe, which was down at 
heel), Colonel Crawley called for pens and ink, and paper; and 
being asked how many sheets, chose one which was brought to 
him between Miss Moss’ own finger and thumb. Many a sheet 
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had that dark-eyed damsel brought in; many a poor fellow had 
scrawled and blotted hurried lines of entreaty, and paced up 
and down that awful room until his messenger brought back 
the reply. Poor men always use messengers instead of the 
post. Who has not had their letters, with the wafers wet, 
and the announcement that a person is waiting in the hall? 

Now on the score of his application, Rawdon had not many 
misgivings. 


Dear Becxy (Rawdon wrote), — 


I hope you slept well. Don’t be frightened if I don’t bring you 
in your cofy. Last night as I was coming home smoaking, I met 
with an accadent. I was nabbed by Moss of Cursitor Street — from 
whose gilt and splendid parler I write this—the same that had me 
this time two years. Miss Moss brought in my tea —she is grown 
very fat, and, as usual, had her stockens down at heal. 

It’s Nathan’s business——a hundred and fifty — with costs, hun- 
dred and seventy. Please send me my desk and some cloths — I’m 
in pumps and a white tye (something like Miss M.’s stockings) — 
I’ve seventy in it. And as soon as you get this, Drive to Nathan’s 
— offer him seventy-five down, and ask him to renew —say Ill take 
wine — we may as well have some dinner sherry; but not picturs, 
they’re too dear. 

If he won’t stand it, take my ticker and such of your things 
as you can spare, and send them to Balls — we must, of coarse, have 
the sum to-night. It won’t do to let it stand over, as to-morrow’s 
Sunday; the beds here are not very clean, and there may be other 
things out against me—JI’m glad it ain’t Rawdon’s Saturday for 
coming home. God bless you. 

Yours in haste, 
R. C. 

P.S. Make haste and come. 


This letter, sealed with a wafer, was dispatched by one of 
the messengers who are always hanging about Mr. Moss’ estab- 
lishment ; and Rawdon, having seen him depart, went out in 
the courtyard, and smoked his cigar with a tolerably easy mind 
— in spite of the bars overhead; for Mr. Moss’ courtyard is 
railed in like a cage, lest the gentlemen who are boarding with 
him should take a fancy to escape from his hospitality. 

Three hours, he calculated, would be the utmost time re- 
quired, before Beeky should arrive and open his prison doors : 
and he passed these pretty cheerfully in smoking, in reading 
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the: paper, and in the coffeeroom with an acquaintance, Captain 
Walker, who happened to be there, and with whom he cut for 
sixpences for some hours, with pretty equal luck on either side. 

But the day passed away and no messenger returned, — no 
Becky. Mr. Moss’ tably-dy-hoty was served at the appointed 
hour of half-past five, when such of the gentlemen lodging in 
the house as could afford to pay for the banquet, came and 
partook of it in the splendid front parlor before described, and 
with which Mr. Crawley’s temporary lodging communicated, 
when Miss M. (Miss Hem, as her papa called her) appeared 
without the curl papers of the morning, and Mrs. Hem did the 
honors of a prime boiled leg of mutton and turnips, of which 
the Colonel ate with a very faint appetite. Asked whether he 
would “stand” a bottle of champagne for the company, he con- 
sented, and the ladies drank to his ’ealth, and Mr. Moss in the 
most polite manner “looked towards him.” 

In the midst of this repast, however, the doorbell was 
heard, — young Moss of the ruddy hair rose up with the keys 
and answered the summons, and coming back, told the Colonel 
that the messenger had returned with a bag, a desk, and a 
letter, which he gave him. ‘No ceramony, Colonel, I beg,” 
said Mrs. Moss with a wave of her hand, and he opened the 
letter rather tremulously.— It was a beautiful letter, highly 
scented, on a pink paper, and with a light green seal. 


Mon Pavvre Cer Perit (Mrs. Crawley wrote), — 


I could not sleep one wink for thinking of what had become of 
my odious old monstre: and only got to rest in the morning after 
sending for Mr. Blench (for I was in a fever), who gave me a com- 
posing draught and left orders with Finette that I should be dis- 
turbed on no account. So that my poor old man’s messenger, who 
had bien mauvase mine, Finette says, and sentoit le Geniévre, remained 
in the hall for some hours waiting my bell. You may fancy my 
state when I read your poor dear old ill-spelt letter. 

Ill as I was, I instantly called for the carriage, and as soon as I 
was dressed (though I couldn’t drink a drop of chocolate — I assure 
you I couldn’t without my monstre to bring it to me), I drove ventre 
a terre to Nathan’s. I saw him—I wept —I cried —I fell at his 
odious knees. Nothing would mollify the horrid man. He would 
have all the money, he said, or keep my poor monstre in prison. [ 
drove home with the intention of paying that tgste visite chez mon 
oncle (when every trinket I have should be at your disposal though 
they would not fetch a hundred pounds, for some, you know, are 
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with ce cher oncle already), and found Milor there with the Bul- 
garian old sheep-faced monstre, who had come to compliment me 
upon last night’s performances. Paddington came in, too, drawling 
and lisping and twiddling his hair; so did Champignac, and his 
chef — everybody with foison of compliments and pretty speeches — 
plaguing poor me, who longed to be rid of them, and was thinking 
every moment of the time of mon pauvre prisonnier. 

When they were gone, I went down on my knees to Milor; 
told him we were going to pawn everything, and begged and prayed 
him to give me two hundred pounds. He pish’d and psha’d in a 
fury — told me not to be such a fool as to pawn — and said he would 
see whether he could lend me the money. At last he went away, 
promising that he would send it me in the morning: when I will 
bring it to my poor old monstre with a kiss from his affectionate 

BEcKY. 


I am writing in bed. Oh, I have such a headache and sucha 
heartache ! 


When Rawdon read over this letter, he turned so red and 
looked so savage, that the company at the table d’hote easily 
perceived that bad news had reached him. All his suspicions, 
which he had been trying to banish, returned upon him. She 
could not even go out and sell her trinkets to free him. She 
could laugh and talk about compliments paid to her, whilst 
he was in prison. Who had put him there? Wenham had 
walked with him. Was there... He could hardly bear to 
think of what he suspected. Leaving the room hurriedly, he 
ran into his own — opened his desk, wrote two hurried lines, 
which he directed to Sir Pitt or Lady Crawley, and bade the mes- 
senger carry them at once to Gaunt Street, bidding him to take 
a cab, and promising him a guinea if he was back in an hour. 

In the note he besought his dear brother and sister, for the 
sake of God; for the sake of his dear child and his honor; to 
come to him and relieve him from his difficulty. He was in 
prison: he wanted a hundred pounds to set him free —he 
entreated them to come to him. | 

He went back to the dining room after dispatching his 
messenger, and called for more wine. He laughed and talked 
with a strange boisterousness, as the people thought. Some- 
times he laughed madly at his own fears, and went on drinking 
. for an hour; listgning all the while for the carriage which was 
to bring his fate back. | 

At the expiration of that time, wheels were heard whirling 
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up to the gate—the young Janitor went out with his gate 
keys. It was a lady whom he let in at the bailiff’s door. 

“Colonel Crawley,” she said, trembling very much. He, 
with a knowing look, locked the outer door upon her — then 
unlocked and opened the inner one, and calling out, “ Colonel, 
you're wanted,” led her into the back parlor, which he 
occupied. 

Rawdon came in from the dining parlor, where all those 
people were carousing, into his back room; a flare of coarse 
light following him into the apartment where the lady stood, 
still very nervous. 

“Tt is I, Rawdon,” she said, in a timid voice, which she 
strove to render cheerful. “It is Jane.” Rawdon was quite 
overcome by that kind voice and presence. He ran up to her 
— caught her in his arms— gasped out some inarticulate words 
of thanks, and fairly sobbed on her shoulder. She did not 
know the cause of his emotion. 

The bills of Mr. Moss were quickly settled, perhaps to the 
disappointment of that gentleman, who had counted on having 
the Colonel as his guest over Sunday at least; and Jane, with 
beaming smiles and happiness in her eyes, carried away Raw- 
don from the bailiff’s house, and they went homewards in the 
cab in which she had hastened to his release. ‘ Pitt was gone 
to a parliamentary dinner,” she said, ‘“ when Rawdon’s note 
came, and so, dear Rawdon, I—-I came myself; ”’ and she put 
her kind hand in his. Perhaps it was well for Rawdon — 
Crawley that Pitt was away at that dinner. Rawdon thanked 
his sister a hundred times, and with an ardor of gratitude 
which touched and almost alarmed that soft-hearted woman. 
“Oh,” said he, in his rude, artless way, “you—- you don’t 
know how I’m changed since I’ve known you, and — and little 
Rawdy. I—TI’d like to change somehow. You see I want — 
I want — to be ” He did not finish the sentence, but she 
could interpret it. And that night after he left her, and as 
she sat by her own little boy’s bed, she prayed humbly for 
that poor wayworn sinner. 





Rawdon left her and walked home rapidly. It was nine 
o'clock at night. He ran across the streets, and the great 
squares of Vanity Fair, and at length came up breathless oppo- 
site his own house. He started back andefell against the rail- 
ings, trembling as he looked up. The drawing-room windows 
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were blazing with light. She had said that she was in bed and 
ill, He stood there for some time, the light from the rooms on 
his pale face. 

He took out his door key and let himself into the house. 
He could hear laughter in the upper rooms. He was in the 
ball dress in which he had been captured the night before. He 
went silently up the stairs, leaning against the banisters at the 
stair head. — Nohody was stirring in the house besides — all 
the servants had been sent away. Rawdon heard laughter 
within —laughter and singing. Becky was singing a snatch of 
the song of the night before; a hoarse voice shouted “ Brava! 
Brava !” — it was Lord Steyne’s. 

Rawdon opened the door and went in. A little table with a 
dinner was laid out — and wine and plate. Steyne was hang- 
ing over the sofa on which Becky sat. The wretched woman 
was in a brilliant full toilet, her arms and all her fingers 
sparkling with bracelets and rings; and the brilliants on her 
breast which Steyne had given her. He had her hand in his, 
and was bowing over it to kiss it, when Becky started up with 
a faint scream as she caught sight of Rawdon’s white face. 
At the next instant she tried a smile, a horrid smile, as if to 
welcome her husband: and Steyne rose up, grinding his teeth, 
pale, and with fury in his looks. 

He, too, attempted a laugh—and came forward holding 
out his hand. “ What, come back! How d’ye do, Crawley?” 
he said, the nerves of his mouth twitching as he tried to grin 
at the intruder. 

There was that in Rawdon’s face which caused Becky to 
fling herself before him. ‘Iam innocent, Rawdon,” she said ; 
“before God, I am innocent.” She clung hold of his coat, of 
his hands; her own were all covered with serpents, and rings, 
and baubles. “I am innocent.—Say I am innocent,” she said 
to Lord Steyne. 

He thought a trap had been laid for him, and was as furious 
with the wife as with the husband. “You innocent! Damn 
you,” he screamed out. “You innocent! Why, every trinket 
you have on your body is paid for by me. I have given you 
thousands of pounds which this fellow has spent, and for which 
he has sold you. Innocent, by ! You’re as innocent 
as your mother, the ballet girl, and your husband the bully. 
Don’t think to frighten me as you have done others. Make 
way, sir, and let me pass ;” and Lord Steyne seized up his hat, 
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and, with flame in his eyes, and looking his enemy fiercely in 
the face, marched upon him, never for a moment doubting that 
the other would give way. 

But Rawdon Crawley springing out, seized him by the neck- 
cloth, until Steyne, almost strangled, writhed, and bent under 
hisarm. “You lie, you dog!” said Rawdon. ‘“ You lie, you 
coward and villain!” And he struck the Peer twice over 
the face with his open hand, and flung him bleeding to the 
ground. It was all done before Rebecca could interpose. She 
stood there trembling before him. She admired her husband, 
strong, brave, and victorious. 

‘“‘Come here,” he said. — She came up at once. 

“Take off those things.” —She began, trembling, pulling 
the jewels from her arms, and the rings from her shaking fin- 
gers, and held them all in a heap, quivering and looking up at 
him. “Throw them down,” he said, and she dropped them. 
He tore the diamond ornament out of her breast and flung it at 
Lord Steyne. It cut him on his bald forehead. Steyne wore 
the scar to his dying day. 

‘‘Come upstairs,” Rawdon said to his wife. ‘Don’t kill 
me, Rawdon,” she said. He laughed savagely.—“I want to 
see if that man lies about the money as he has about me. Has 
he given you any ?” 

“No,” said Rebecca, ‘that is ad 

“Give me your keys,’ Rawdon answered, and they went 
out together. 

Rebecca gave him all the keys but one: and she was in 
hopes that he would not have remarked the absence of that. 
It belonged to the little desk which Amelia had given her in 
early days, and which she kept in a secret place. But Rawdon 
flung open boxes and wardrobes, throwing the multifarious 
trumpery of their contents here and there, and at last he found 
the desk. The woman was forced to open it. It contained 
papers, love letters many years old —all sorts of small trinkets 
and woman’s memoranda. And it contained a pocketbook 
with bank notes. Some of these were dated ten years back, 
too, and one was quite a fresh one—a note for a thousand 
pounds which Lord Steyne had given her. 

“Did he give you this?” Rawdon said. 

Yes,” Rebecca answered. 

“T’ll send it to him to-day,” Rawdonesaid (for day had 
dawned again, and many hours had passed in this search), 
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“and I will pay Briggs, who was kind to the boy, and some of 
the debts. You will let me know where I shall send the rest 
to you. You might have spared me a hundred pounds, Becky, 
out of all this —I have always shared with you.” 

“T am innocent,” said Becky. And he left her without 
another word. 


What were her thoughts when he left her? She remained 
for hours after he was gone, the sunshine pouring into the 
room, and Rebecca sitting alone on the bed’s edge. The 
drawers were all opened and their contents scattered about, — 
dresses and feathers, scarfs and trinkets, a heap of tumbled 
vanities lying in a wreck. Her hair was falling over her shoul- 
ders; her gown was torn where Rawdon had wrenched the 
brilliants out of it. She heard him go downstairs a few min- 
utes after he left her, and the door slamming and closing on 
him. She knew he would never come back. He was gone 
forever. Would ho kill himself ?—she thought—not until 
after he had met Lord Steyne. She thought of her long past 
life, and all the dismal incidents of it. Ah, how dreary it 
seemed, how miserable, lonely, and profitless! Should she take 
laudanum, and end it, too — have done with all hopes, schemes, 
debts, and triumphs? The French maid found her in this posi- 
tion — sitting in the midst of her miserable ruins with clasped 
hands and dry eyes. The woman was her accomplice and in 
' Steyne’s pay. “Mon Dieu, Madame, what has happened?” 
she asked. 

What had happened? Was she guilty or not? She said 
not; but who could tell what was truth which came from those 
lips; or if that corrupt heart was in this case pure? All her 
lies and her schemes, all her selfishness and her wiles, all her © 
wit and genius had come to this bankruptcy. The woman 
closed the curtains, and with some entreaty and show of kind- 
ness persuaded her mistress to lie down on the bed. ‘Then 
she went below and gathered up the trinkets which had been 
lying on the floor since Rebecca dropped them there at her 
husband’s orders and Lord Steyne went away. 


